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I+ is now about twenty years ago that Thomas Paine published 
his book entitled, “ Rights of Man,” a work certamly obnoxious 
to the government of this country, but received at that time with 
authoritative approbation in France. That same country, still 
smoking with the sacrifices of her revolutionary martyrs, has 
just witnessed the publication of a pamphlet as the annunciator 
of the policy and theory of its government, in which despotism 
in its simplest form is made the subject of undisguised paneg 
ric. The change of sentiment apparently necessary to reconcile 
the mind to these extremes, strikes a hasty observer as somethi 
extraordinary ; but those who look more deeply into the tenden- 
cies of political doctrines, not as involving abstract questions, but 
as displaying practical results, will perceive that anarchy only 
holds the stake till the sword shall have decided which dema- 
gogue shall be the tyrant, and that from the horrors of fanatical 
liberty, society has no sanctuary but in the gloom of despotism. 

_ The work of Mr. Chas, to which we have above alluded, has 
been very properly reprobated by those who have given it pub- 
lic notice in this country *; but what shall we say to opinions which 
hold, that we ourselves are tending towards that despotism to 
which Mr. Chas gives so decided a preference? What shall we 
say to opinions which charge such men'as Mr. Burke and Mr. 
Windham, and indeed the British press in general, with maintain- 


_  * See Edinb. Review, No. 34. Art. 10, 
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ing the cause of —— in terms little less open and avowed 
than this miserable French writer himself ; and what impression 


UP is ought such opinions to make, when we perceive them to be ground- 
ed upon a comparison drawn between passages selected from 
: , the great mass of the speeches and writings of these British states- 


men, or out of the voluminous works of our principal historians, 
and anentire production professedly written in support of arbi- 
trary government, and apparently undertaken with the sanction 
and authority of a tyrant? Ina country where the conflicting 
principles of different constitutions are actively combined, acci- 
dents and events will be daily occurring to give to one or the 
other an inconvenient ascendancy. It is natural and reasonable 
for the patriot statesman to lend his force to the failing side, 
and to lean against the preponderancy which disturbs the equili- 
brium. The proximate danger eugrosses his present solicitude ; 
and his affection for the whdle centres for a while in the part af- 
fected. What he seems to oppose, he virtually promotes, by 


7G strengthening its antagonist, and countervailing its excess and 
. abuse? Is such a man fairly dealt with, and is a fair specimen 
of his general political principles, by extracting from 
a. is speeches or writings sentiments struck off in the heat of con- 

oe troversy, or arguments designed for the correction of a prevailing 
|e abuse or error? Yet in this manner we have seen it lately at- 
a tempted to be shewn, that Mr. Burke and Mr. Windham have 
* paul avowed themselves the advocates of despotism, and that by their 
a writings and speeches they have broached a political creed as 
a disgraceful as that of the French author we have mentioned. 
cs) And this is stated as a proof of the dangerous tone and temper 

A of the times, that disposes us to embrace the chains which are 


a said to be preparing for us. 
It would detain us too long on this part of the subject were 
. we to enter into a detailed defence of the particular passages by 
Be) the production of which this heavy charge against these great 
. '% men has been endeavoured to be supported. One or two in- 
os stances are, however, too curious to be omitted. Our readers 
will recollect that fine passage in Mr. Burke’s Reflections, in 
. which the following sentiments occur : “ We know that we have 
made no discoveries ; and we think that no discoveries are to be 
made.in morality ;nor many in the great principles of government; 
nor in the ideas of liberty, which were understood long before 
we were born, altogether as well as they will be after the grave 
_- shall have heaped its mould upon our presumption, and the silent 
tomb shall have imposed its law upon our pes loquacity.” This 
re passage has lately been produced as a proof that the great writer 
yaad of it expressly denies the possibility of improvement, not only 
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in the governments of the present, but in those of antecedent, 
times. It is very well he is allowed to say that no discoveries 
are to be made menorality, and that blame is not thrown on him 
for not adverting to the “ sacred duty of insurrection,” as one of 
those principles of human conduct, for which the reason of man 
is not obliged to revelation. We did hope that it was not 
now to be doubted, that after so many agitations of our political 
vessel, the great and guiding principles of government and liberty 
might be at length understood as being established at least in 
theory ; that we were not still afloat in the stormy region of ad- 
venture; and destined still to explore the elements of freedom 
through new and devious tracks of discovery. Lf this science be 
not yet discovered, when are we to be ascertained of its discovery? 
Has the long experience of mankind afforded no practical data, 
_ no certain evidences, no positive standard? [s there nothing to as- 
sure us, with the certainty of demonstration, of the existence of 
liberty? Is it liable still, like chemistry or geology, to have its 
theory perpetually subverted, and its nomenclature reformed ? 
Let those who take this view of it find what fault they please with 
the passage above taken from Mr. Burke,and infer from it what 
hostility they please in that great man to political improvement; 
they can do his memory no harm, nor his cause any prejudice, 
as long as they afford him the posthumous justice of produc- 
ing the passage they censure. 

But although Mr. Burke denies that any new fundamental 
ideas of liberty are to be looked for in this country, (for of this 
country alone he speaks) and is of opmion, that ideas of poli- 
tical regeneration are the offspring only of disordered brainsand 
depraved hearts, he descants with a dignity and felicity vouch- 
safed only to himself on those principles of conservation and im- 
provement, which, by their harmonious coefficiency, prevent our 
institutions from being ever either wholly new, or wholly obsolete, 
and which deposit deep in the vitals of the constitution the plastic 
source of her perpetuity and identity, her growth and her expan- 
sion. The beautiful illustration which Mr. Burke has given us 
of the natural hold upon the human heart, which their high deri- 
vation and antiquity give to the institutions of our forefathers, 
by comparing it with the interest we take in the preservation of 
family estates, endeared to us by the ties of blood and ancestry, 
has been strained by wilful blundering into a meaning obviously 
remote from the intention of the parallel. He has been accused 
of denying the legitimacy of freedom, unless it can shew a title 
by descent, and of calling upon the first principles of political 
justice to establish their claims to the consent of mankind, upon 
proofs of their lineage and pedigree ; and by one of his most 
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considerable opponents we have been gravely assured, that jus- 
tice and liberty have neither birth, nor race, nor youth, nor age, 
But though justice and liberty have neither youth nor age, and 
when abstractedly considered are incapable of change, augmen- 
tation, or decay, yet when the question is, under what forms and 
modifications they may be rendered most practical, efficient, and 
lasting in the affairs of civil society, and how they may be best 
wrought into the texture of our mixed and imperfect condition, 
so as to increase the sum of actual happiness, we may surely mul- 
tiply our own resources, by consulting the experience of our an- 
cestors, and may find in their practice a fund of applicable wisdom 
for succeeding generations. Nor is it preposterous or chimeri- 
cal to compare this national homage for the great founders of 
our institutions, with the reverence felt by individual men towards 
those through whom their dignities and possessions have been 
transmitted. These feelings have been felt and fostered by the 
best men in all times, and have been the source of national and 
individual greatness. If it be a prejudice to venerate justice and 
hberty the more because they have come to us with other bless- 
ings through the channels of blood and succession ; and to in- 
cline the less to projects of change, because they are unaccre- 
dited by those from whom we have derived our being ; yet, who 
that considers the necessity of a cautious spirit in all political 
changes, and the pride and restlessness of political agents, can Ja- 
ment the existence of such a check to the vanity of human coun- 
sels, and the lubricity of human establishments? This mode of 
considering the subject is in perfect consistency with sentiments 
‘the most favourable to gradual improvement in the principles of 
government, and with the natural order of progression in all the 
attainments of man. .A principle of adherence to what has been 
found beneficial is no barrier to the attainment of corresponding 
benefits, but rather stimulates to the task of sober pursuit. It 
prevents us from perpetually unravelling and beginning afresh, 
t teaches us to fund what we gain; to realize and consolidate 
successive acquisitions ; to raise a permanent stock,—a bank and 
capital of knowledge, self-productive, and susceptible of perpe- 
tual accessions. 
. Other passages have also been lately produced from Mr, 
Burke, not merely ma garbled but in a mutilated state, to prove 
thas the practical inference from the doctrines disclosed in them is, 
that a nation is bound by its original compact to submit in pas- 
sive obedience to every form of mis-government. Nothing, how- 
ever, at all like this is imputable to any passage in the celebrated 
Reflections, unless by a. most perverse alacrity in mistaking. 
‘That great. man observed, that “at the revolution, so far was the 
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nation from acquiring a right to elect its kings, that it did upon 
that occasion solemnly renounce such a right for themseives and 
their posterity for ever.” ‘The ground of which inference was this, 
that the nation, instead of asserting a vagrant freedom of choice 
in appointing a successor to James, considered his abdication as 


only authorizing them to look for a successor in the channel of 


descent, according to the law of England, supposing James and 
his lineal posterity to have failed. ‘The severe necessity of the 
aC put the nation sore against its will upon disturbing the 
legal succession of the crown, for the sake of excluding a line 
of popish princes: it moved not beyond the limit of that 
necessity : it restored to the royal lineage the right of inheritance 
in the nearest protestant branch, and fixed the succession for 
ever on the stock of its ancient sovereigns. ‘This however is one 
_ of the passages of Mr. Burke’s book, from which his propensity 

to the doctrine of passive obedience is ridiculously inferred. An 
inference not too preposterous for Thomas Paine himself to 
have drawn. 

Mr. Burke says, “ If civil society be the offspring of conven- 
tion, that convention must be its law. It must limit and modify 
all descriptions of constitution which are formed. under it.” 
This passage too has presented the spectre of non-resistance to 
the imaginations of some modern critics. As if unlimited obe- 
dience to the law is not necessarily the principle upon which 
every constitution must hypothetically stand! And as if the 
laws could specify and provide for the permissible cases of re- 
sistance to its injunctions, and make disposition for emergencies, 
which must and will provide for themselves, when they happen, 
by putting both law and constitution in abeyance. 

We should have been happy, had our time and limits allowed 
us, to rest a little on that hallowed ground, over which, in a sea- 
son of great danger to his country, Mr. Burke conducted to the 
sanctuary, the ark of our precious institutions, after having res- 
cued it from the hands of the Philistines. We could have 
wished still longer to dwell on the contemplation of that genius, 
which, when a servile, though skilful, flattery of the passions and 


ignorance of the multitude was poisoning the blessings of 


well-constituted freedom and the pledges of our national felicity, 
developed at once the true nature of the grovelling mischief, and 
with a seraphic touch of his spear, like another Ithuriel, made 
the reptile start up in its just proportions and portentous mag- 
nitude. 

We hope to be forgiven, for paying this tribute to Mr. Burke’s 
memory. We cannot forget that the last effort of his existence, 


when age and domestic misfortune were drawing it toa close, was. 
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exerted to repel from his country the contagion of a political fa- 
naticism which had begun,to spread its corruption among us. 
In a work which we have presumed to dignify by the name of 
British, not idly or accidentally, but proudly and emphatically, 
we cannot permit the writings of the excellent person of whom 
we have been speaking to be compared with a prostitute pane- 
gyrist of unlimited monarchy, promulgating the dictates of a 
despot, without placing ourselves between him and his accusers, 
His country was bis last care. He has bequeathed it a legacy, 
whose amount, to be properly estimated, should be measured, if 
we have property, by the value of the enjoyments which it brings; 
if we have children, by the degree in which we cherish the 
hope of their safety and their fortunes. 

We may find perhaps another opportunity of considering this 
subject more at large, as it affects the political character of 
Mr. Windham. It is not however at present to be endured in si- 
lence, that observations, which, in certain postures of the state, 
when the temper of the House of Commons, or of the times, 
may have seemed tending towards laxity m government, have 
fallen from him on the subject of influence, should be converted 
into proofs of his attachment to arbitrary sway. We do not 
forget the inconsistences which have marked the opinions of 
his accusers on this very subject of zfluence, and how entirely 
they have forfeited all right to criticise this part of his conduct. 
We do not think that compensation for this injustice is made to 
the political memory of this friend of Mr. Burke, and of his 
country, by the praise of his manly and “ chivalrous character.” 
He was, indeed, that “ heroical English gentleman,” who, accord- 
ing to Sir Thomas Brown, “ hath no peer; like Bayard, he was 
the knight without fear or reproach ;” “the high erected 
thoughts” of chivalry were his,—to his opponents belong the 
quixotism of romantic reform. 

His love of arbitrary government is alone inferred from his 
thmking, as others once have thought, and who, with the re- 
turning tide of their capricious theories, may one day think so 
again, that the government of this country cannot be carried on 
without imfuence—that the monarchical, aristocratical, and de- 
mocratical elements of our constitution cannot, with safety, be 
abandoned to the naked conflict of their hostile tendencies—that 
if-the government were in a mad hour to disdain the soft and ° 
silent method of fluence, the staff of the prerogative would soon 
break under it—that the neglect of influence, and the imprudent 
reliance on the prerogative, have occasioned most of the great dis- 
orders of the nation;—and that with “ the reign of influence, 
began the reign of regular freedom.” He thought, too, perhaps, 
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that in that assembly, which is the spring of all substantial 
power, a temperate degree of monarchical and aristocratical in- 
fluence is exerted with an anticipating and salutary effect, and 
that if this be not the ¢heory of the British constitution, yet, 
that every constitution is virtually and truly that which it inevi- 
tably becomes in practice, by its union with the infirmity of 
man’s nature, 

Though we are very distant from saying that the theory of the 
_ constitution, as far as it is to be collected and can be brought 
before the view, independently of its practice, is to be dis- 
regarded; yet we very much doubt the good sense, or the honesty, 
of those friends of liberty, who represent as imnovation every 
practical deviation from those high constitutional dogmas, many 
of which have no better support than the hereditary declamation 
of the vulear. ‘Time, they say, and the obliquity of man, are 
the authors of perpetual innovations. And this is true—but it 
requires a very discriminating head, very practised and sound 
observation, to decide, whether the particular change is a de- 
terioration of principle, arising from the ascendancy of interested 
combination, and abused opportunities, or a development pro- 
duced by the happy pliancy of the constitution to the changing 
curcumstances of man. We look with veneration on landmarks. 
We contemplate with a feeling next to devotion the great de- 
clarative ordinances, and promulgations, which, at the solemn 
eras of our liberty, have established its rights and defined its 
boundaries; but we do not forget that it is in a great measure 
to the fortuitous results of occasion and emergency, and the 
agency of the various dispositions and characteristics of our nature 
in moulding our institutions, that we are mdebted for that 
flexible, elastic, and balanced system, which we call our consti- 
tution: in which many things are far from being beautiful in 
speculation, which may nevertheless be those very parts which 
in reality are most conservative of the whole. ‘This, weak men 
are ignorant of—designing men take advantage of—aud wise 
men are embarrassed in defending. We, who are not wise, will 
content overselves with humbly and thankfully pointing to the 
prosperity, dignity, and durability which the constitution, as it 
has existed in practice since the epoch of the revolution, has 
seemed to us to produce. 

To us it appears that nothing is true in politics which is 
not experimentally good; and that every thing 1s politically false 
which cannot stand with man’s nature. We consider unmixed 
theory in constitutional matters as political delusion mn some—in 
others as political hypocrisy. ‘The problem of government is un- 
explainable but by reference to facts, and to the living scene of 
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human motives, aspirations and passions. Every system applica- 
ble to man and his nature must be in its origin complexional, and 
in its progress flexible, contingent and variable. 1t must stand 
and proceed upon the hypothesis of human infirmity. ‘The mind, 
the grosser mind of man, as well as his higher nature, must have 
room to play and expand under its elastic pressure. Neither is 
this all—the passions must not only be allowed for, but the life 
and action of the system must depend upon that which is alone 
constant in man—his appetite of self-love. It is the want of 
knowing how to use this conservative principle, that has caused 
all the governments, ancient and modern, to be flux and revolu- 
tionary. It is the excellence of our own, that it holds an agree- 
ment with nature, a sort of amity with the blood of man, an 
intelligence with the heart. It depends upon springs that never 
decay; and has realized the ancient and hopeless vision of a state, 
erected on the balanced energies of our mental constitution, 
acting and reacting in a system of mutual controul, and opposite 
influences. In a word, it relies upon no forced or superinduced 
principles of action, but has found in the bosom of nature itself 
the fountains of perennial youth and deathless activity. All this, 
however, is no argument against constitutional watchfulness, and 
popular jealousy; far from it; but it opposes something, we 
trust, to the violence of revolutionary retorm. 

As to the proper degree of influence, the best politicians, and 
the best patriots, too, may easily be supposed to differ. Mr. 
Windham thought, as he has expressed himself in the house, 
that in judging of this degree, “ it was necessary to consider the 
‘antagonist influence which it had to contend with. And that 
when persons were conspiring against government, it was neces- 
sary that government should be strong enough to counteract 
them.” In what degree this antagonist fluence exists at the 
present juncture may be a matter also of difference among good 
and great men. As far as we, in our humble capacity, are ca- 
pable of gudzing from observation, we think the current of po- 
pular influence was never so strong as at present. We trace 
its operation with pleasure in many of the departments of go- 
vernment. Retrenchment, exposure, and correction, are among 
the features of the time, and inquiry is still penetrating the re- 
cesses of corruption. Where mquiry into the corruptions of 
‘office is become a part of the daily and ordimary administration 
‘of the country, we ask, can the government be considered as 
generally corrupt? Does it appear to be without checks, with- 
‘out the spirit of improvement, without any conservative feelings 


-of honour; is it is a scene only of dark oppression, of jealous 


‘secrecy, and of the prosperous impunity of vice? © 
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Yet a very considerable portion of the people are persuaded 
to think, that this is the case with this country at present. A 
government incomparably the most mild and beneficent of any 
under which man has yet drawn his breath is presented by per- 
sons calling themselves patriots, through a medium so distorting. 
as to obliterate every trace of its venerable aspect. Under the 
influence of this fraud upon the common sense of the people, a 
whimsical sort of oundhinndes has begun to prevail. We are 
many of us in the condition of hypochondriacs, surrounded by 
the morbid creation of their fancies. Visions of wrong, spectres 
of rum, are played off in a sort of phantasmagoria before our 
eyes. Amidst the fumes of indigestion, the dinner orator deplores 
the starving state to which we are reduced; the king, the nobles, 
and the legislature. are reviled by persons complaining of the lost 
liberty of speech ; and from the gaols we are assured that there is 
no resource for innocence, but by breaking the bars of oppres- 
sion in sunder, and opening the magazine of original power. 
Where so much is done to diffuse discontent, we cannot be sor 
that there arises out of the large system of operations in which 
the country is engaged an extension of the influence of the exe- 
cutive department, to mitigate the force of misguided feeling, 
and to prevent it from bursting into action. 

We do not say that places and employments ought ever to be 
multiplied, for the specific purpose of producing the quantity 
of influence which appears to be necessary for balancing the 
increased weight on the popular side. But we are not afraid 
of saying that, if war, and the extended scale of operations 
which accompany it,. by increasing the patronage of the crown, 
produce a temporary augmentation of its influence, this aug- 
mentation of influence comes together with the additional call 
for exertion and sacrifice, and at a time when a longer continu- 
ance of public effort is required, than probably the public spirié 
alone is competent to sustain. 

Satistied as we are that the government of this country is not 
chargeable with depravity, we canot feel sorry that it pos- 
sesses influence enough to support its activity in a contest with 
one, who sits on his throne of. blood and usurpation, the supreme 
disposer of the energies of millions. We are at the same time 
glad and proud to see, that this great and necessary influence 
does not depress the spirit of the nation—that its heart and 
mind are unsubdued; and as erect as ever in the cause of 
freedom. ‘Thisis natural; for there is in the very effort of sub- 
mission to public sacrifices, a consoling consciousness of moral 
elevation—a something in the discharge of this high act of duty 
that raises us to honour with ourselves, and makes our country 
our own by purchase, as welk as by birth, 
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The phrenzy of the French revolution is over. It has ended 
as all thorough revolutions have done, in rivetting the chains of 
the people. Yet somewhat of the vertigo of the fever remains. 
Some derangement of the thinking faculty on political topics 
still lurks in the craniums of our political writers. The trash 
of Thomas Paine has been carried down the common sewer of 
vulgar errors. But some of the noisome particles still seem 
to send ther putrefaction abroad, and make the atmosphere 
of politics less wholesome than we could wish. Sentiments not 
quite so coarse, but to the full as hostile to human happiness 
and sound experience, are to be found in some of our periodical 
“eee om As far as it may consist with the plan of a work 

ke this, we shall, according to our mediocrity, do our best to 
resist the success of their dangerous attempts. 

We shall resist them because it is our firm opinion that they 
conduct to certain despotism. Such has ordinarily been the 
fate of great civil commotions, excited by the persuasion of 
unaginary wrongs. Where there is no substantial ground of com- 
plaint, there can be no clear and determinate object or method 
of redress. Where vague and tumuiltuary passion triumphs over 
law and government, the unhappy multitude, loaded with a mass 
of power which they are mcompetent to use, make a present of 
it, all unbounded as it 1s, in its raw, unmedicated, barbarous state, 
to the fiercest of their factious leaders. The power of the 
people, that ultimate power, which resides in their physical 
force, can scarcely be exerted m the veracious cause of ra- 
_tional liberty, without ruin tothe interests of the object for which 
‘it contends. Who, that reflects, does not perceive, that the real 
strength of the great body of the people consists, not m ac- 
tion, but m the competency for action, not in its actual but m its 

tential resistance, not in the infliction of its vengeance, but 

im the awe of its power. ‘The will of the people, when rendered 
omnipotent by the exertion of its physical force, can act only 
by deputed organs; these organs soon become depositaries ; 
and the transition from unmanageable strength to helpless 
subjection, explains the paradox of the close alliance between 
licentiousness and despotism. 

We solemnly call upon those well intentioned men who are 
deceived by factious misrepresentation to think of these things. 
‘it indeed that hour is destined to arrive when, stimulated by those 

rnals and harangues which still echo in our ears the fallacies 
of the “ nights of man”, and maddened by calumnious details of 
grievances, and empyrical projects of relief, the good people of 
this land shall press onward to the verge of actual resistance ; 
let them, when eal on the edge of that rubicon prepared to 
accomplish the predictions of their guides, listen to the last re- 
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monstrance of humanity and reason; which will call them to re- 
flect upon the characters, the conduct, and the consistency of 
those who have urged them to the ominous limit: let them 
think of their forefathers, the warnings of history, and the pro- 
bable consequences of the enterprize to ¢hemselves: let them 
anticipate the unwieldy sovereignty they are about to assume 
and to delegate ; and the fatal yiit of unmodified power they are 
about to tender to those, whose first care must necessarily be to 
cut off the connection between that power and its source. Let 
them ponder these things before they “ proclaim liberty to the 
sword, and to the famine, and to the pestilence.” 

There is, indeed, a radical cure for the abuses of government. 
They may be cured by the extinction of all those things on which 
abuses may be practised. For this sort of cure the “ rights of 
man”’ as they are promulged by Mr. Thomas Paime, and pre- 
sented in disguise by some modern reformists, are a specific. 
Whether that knavish conspirator against the peace of mankind 
was aware of the close connection between despotism and his 
rights of man, we pretend not to know. We suspect he looked 
no further than to the gratification of his vanity and malignity. 
He appears to have possessed no compass of thought, no ac- 
quaintance with history, nor any competence to the investigation 
of complex subjects. He saw far enough, however, into the hu- 
man condition, to know the change which is necessarily super- 
induced upon the natural state of man, by the exigencies and 
reciprocities of civil life. He saw that if the mass. could be in-. 
duced to reclaim the liberties of undisciplined nature, under the 
name and notion of the “ rights of man,” the forms and institu- . 
tions of government could not stand a day. His theory was 
fresh drawn from the bloody example of France. ‘The restraints 
which civil government imposes upon passion and appetite are 
facts whose existence every man perceives and feels, and it is 
not difficult to persuade the yrosser part of society, which con- 
stitutes undoubtedly the numerical majority, that these re- 
straints are nothing more than the contrivance by which the 
pleasures of the few are extracted from the labours of the many: 
that riches and poverty, imstead of being the results of every 
system where property is placed under the protection of the law, 
are the consequences of an exclusive scheme ; and of arrange- 
ments for defeating the great agrarian policy of nature, who 
meant that each should have enough and no more. 

These arguments, which speak wholly to the stomach, 
Thomas Paine was certainly capable of expressing m a lan- 
guage very perspicuous and direct. He knew very well how 
to shape his appeal to this organ of intelligence, which, it must: 
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be confessed, is never dull in apprehending its immediate in- 
terests. He seems also to have been acquainted with-some ar- 
tifices of writing which very much promoted his objects. 
Things that are great are easily travestied. It is only to express 
them in a vulgar idiom, and incorporate them with low ideas. 
This is always very gratifying to the mean, the little, and the 
envious; and perhaps this was one of his most successful 
tricks upon the multitude. He had, besides, a sort of plebeian 
simplicity of style almost bordering upon naiveté which clothed 
his imposture with the semblance of honesty; while the arro- 
gance with which he treated great names was, with the base and 
contumelious, an argument of his ‘conscious pride and inde- 
dence of thinki 

What he calls “the principles of society, acting upon the na- 
ture and conduct of man,” are sufficient of themselves, according 
to his simple theory, to produce and perpetuate all the happr- 
ness and order of cwilized life. Government is only imposition 
disguising oppression, and protecting wrongful accumulation. 
The dignity of human nature, in its lowest forms, is thus flattered 
by the Haconeby that the beggar and the felon have justice on 
their side, while the one petitions for, and the other enforces, the. 
restitution of his.original rights. What hungry reprobate does 
not relish the proptadinn; that it'is government which de- 
bauches the purity of our morals, and brings in passion over: 


reason. by a sort of usurpation, to perplex the simplicity of — 
intments ? 
hilosophy must not be insulted by opposing her polished’ 
weapons to. this beggarly sophistry. ‘There is one short and 
simple aphorism of common sense by which the whole of his 
ee is abundantly answered ; and it is this—Government a 
gu they ought to be, but for men as they are; 

Sor possible perfection, but for ‘their practical 
ence. ‘This answer * co-extensive with the whole work of 

r. Paine upon the rights of man. It demolishes the whole’ 
fabric of his treacherous system. It dispels at once the clumsy 
fiction of his barbarous Utopia. 

In perusing a man’s wrifings, a picture of the author himself’ 
is: sometimes insensibly drawn in the imagination of the reader. 
By the perusal of the" works of Thomas Paine, a most disgust-— 
ing idea aotremiguge “He resented to our thoughts both of the man and his* 

idea is completely verified by the account: 
which hich, Mr. Cheetham has given us of his person and deport- 
ment. ‘The paintings of Zeuxis attained a sort of ideal perfection 
by combining. the. scattered excellencies:of the human counte- 


nance: to conceive the countenance,or the mind, of Mr. Thomas 
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Paine, now that death has withdrawn the living model, we must 
condense into an imaginary focus all the offensiveness and ma- 
lignity that are dispersed throughout actual existence. Mr. 
Cheetham seems to have no hostility towards the man, and to 
be disposed to draw no inferences against him but what fairly 
arise from the facts. We may add too, that his facts appear to 
be collected from very credible sources of intelligence ; from 
persons with whom Paine passed great part of-his existence; 
and who, though not appearing to have much intercourse to- 
gether, agree im the substance of their communications on this 
subject. ‘The author’s first introduction to him is thus related 
in his preface : | | 


« After his return to the United States from France, I became 
acquainted with him on his arrival in New York in the year 1802, 
He introduced himself to me by letter from Washington city, re- 
qnesting me to take lodgings for him.in New York. sccurdihaly 
engag a room in Lovett’s Hotel, supposing him to be a gentleman, 
_and apprised him of the number. On his arrival, about ten at night, 
he wrote me a note, desiring to see me immediately. I waited on 
him at Lovett’s, in company with Mr. George Clinton jun. We 
rapped at the door: a small figure opened it within, meanly dressed, 
having an old top coat, without an under one; a dirty silk hand- 
kerchief loosely thrown round his neck; a long beard of more than a 
week's growth ; a face well carbuncled, fiery as the setting sun*®, 
and the whole figure staggering under a load of inebriation. I way 
on the point of inquiring for Mr, Paine, when I saw in. his countes 
nance something of the portraits I had seen of him, We were de- 
sired to be seated. He had before him a small round table, on 
which were a beef-steak, some beer, a pint of brandy, a pitcher 
of water, anda glass. He sat eating, drinking, and talking, with as 
much composure as if he had lived with us all his life. I soom per- 
ceived that he had a very retentive songy be and was full of anecs 
dote. The Bishop of Landaff was almost the first word he uttered, 
and it was followed by informing us, that he had in his trunk a ma- 
nuscript reply to the Bishop’s Apology. He then, calmly mumblin 
his steak, and ever and anon drinking his brandy and beer, repeated 
the introduction to his reply, which occupied him near half an hour. 
This was done with deliberation, the utmost clearness, and a perfect 
apprehension, intoxicated as he was, of all that he repeated. Scarcel 
_ @ word would he allow us to speak. He always, L afterwards found, 
in all companies, drunk or sober, would be listened to, in this re- 
gard there were no rights of men with him, no equality, no reciprocal, 
immunities and obligations, for he would listen to no one.” ? 

“He seems to, have left this country for America in 1774, at 


_ # The author remarks that Falstaff’s description of Bardoiff’s nose would have 
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“the instance of Dr. Franklin, just on the eve of the rupture be- 
“tween this country and her colonies; a crisis well adapted to 
‘anfold his particular talents, and to gratify his vengeance to- 
‘wards his own country, where his domestic unworthiness, official 
‘misconduct, and gross manners, had exposed him to general de- 
testation. His age at this time was thirty-seven. 
‘His first engagement in Philadelphia was with Mr. Aitkin, a 
respectable bookseller, who, in January 1775, commenced the 
‘Pennsylvania Magazine, the editorship of which work became the 
business of Mr. Pame; for which he had a salary of fifty 
pounds currency a year. According to Mr. Cheetham, this 
work was well supported by him, and it was here that he pub- 
lished his song upon General Wolfe, which by his biographer is 
called beautiful; but taste either in prose or poetry does not 
pear to us to be among Mr. Cheetham’s qualifications.— 
When Dr. Rush of Philadelphia suggested to Paine the pro- 
ee of preparing the Americans for a separation from Great 
ritain, it seems that he seized with avidity the idea, and imme- 
diately begun his famous pamphlet on that measufe, which, when 
finished, was shewn in MSS. to Dr. Franklin and Mr. Samuel 
Adams, and entitled, after some discussion, ‘‘ Common Sense,” 
at the suggestion of Dr. Rush. The success of this pamphlet 
is well known. From the legislature of Pennsylvania he received 
600/. and was made their clerk some years after. He was at 
first very well received in the families of Dr. Franklin, and others 
of respectability ; into which it ought not to be disguised that he 
was rendered welcome, not only by political publications, but by 
a turn he discovered for philosophical subjects. 


Aga literary work,” Mr, Cheetham observes, ‘‘*Common Sense,’ 
en ically as it promoted the cause of independence, has no me- 
rit. fective in arrangement, inelegant in diction, here and there 
asentence excepted, with no profundity of argument, no felicity of 
remark, no extent of research, no classical allusion, nor comprehen- 
sion of thought. His observations on the origin of government, but 
_ lightly touching the subject, are trite ; those on monarchy and here- 

ditary succession, of no greater solidity, are not new. It was on the 
latter, however, that he valued himself. His invectives against mo- 
narchy were intended against the monarchy of England, rather than 
against monarchy in general ; and they were ar in the degree 
in which the measures and designs of the British cabinct were odious.” 


On the 4th of July, 1776, Congress declared the colonies “ free 
and isidependent states,” which was as soon after the publication, 
says this most vain of men, in his will, as the work could spread 
through an extensive country. “Paime seems to have accompa- 
nied the army of independence as a sort of itinerant writer, of 
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«which, says Mr. Cheetham, “ he was an ap almost as ne- 
cessary and as formidable as its cannon. But I do not believe,” 
continues the same author, “ that even a number of the Crisis 
would have saved the American army, and cause, from annihilation, 
if Howe had been an active and persevering, an enlightened and 
ergetic commander. Washington’s patience and care, his admi- 
rable prudence and coolness, although often, in the course of 
the war, provoked to battle by a thousand irritating cireum- 
stances, by internal faction, and by British sneers, saved America 
to freedom, while the idle dissipation of Howe, his devotion to 
licentious pleasures, his unmartial spirit and conduct, lost it to 
the crown.” 
For the most disgusting specimens of vanity, pomposity, and 
tyranny, we shall not be disappointed, if we look among the bif- 
terest opponents of rank, and the most tumultuous champions 
of democracy. “Ask the wives, and children, and servants 
of these men, how the sceptre of domestic rule is swayed by 
‘them; ask their kindred, and tenants, and dependants, and in- 
timate associates, whether the pleasures of equal society are en- 
joyed under their roof. Place one of them at the head of an of- 
fice, mvest him with military or political command, and then 
consult those who hold dependent and subaltern stations under 
him, whether courtesy, and gentleness, and attention to their 
personal feelings or convenience are emanations from his tender 
regard to the rights and equality of man. : edt 
“ Bitterly,” says Mr, Cheetham, ‘as he pretended tobe opposed t6 
TITLES, when grasping the pillars of the British government he endea- 
voured to subvertit, he was yet so fond of them, in reality, that he not 
only assumed to himself a title to which he had no claim, but he seems 
to ‘fiew oried in the fraudulent assumption. In his title-page of his 
Rightsof Man, he styles himself ‘Secretary for Foreign Affairs to the 
Congress of the United States, in the late war.’ The foreign affairs 
of the United States were conducted, as we see, by a Committee, or 
Board, of which he was secretary, or clerk ; clerk more properly, at 
a very low salary. His business was merely to copy papers, number 
and file them, and, generally, to do the duty of what is now called a 
clerk in the Foreign Department ; he was, however, determined_to 
_ give himself a higher title. . Unsubstantial in essence as supe ae 
tions:to names are, he nevertheless liked them, and seemed tobe 
aware that, universally, they ss a charm to which he was by | 
no means insensible. From this and many other circumstances. we 
may infer, that his objections to being himself a Jord.of the bed- 
_ehamber, or a groom of the stole, a master of the hounds, or'a gen. 
tleman in‘ waiting, would not have been stronger than were hig 
wishes to be retained in the excise. But he was totally unfit to be 
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gat alge the title which he had impudently assumed. He 
had neither the soberness of habit, the reservedness of deportment, 
the urbanity of manners, the courteousness of language, the extent 
of reading, nor the wide range of thought, which a station so distin- 

uished requires. He was formed, as has often been observed, to pull 
» rm not to set up. His fort was anarchy. Order was the per 
tual and invincible enemy of his talents. In tranquillity he sunk into 
the kennel of intemperance ; in a commotion of the political ele 
ments, he rode conspicuously on the surge*.” 


[tis curious to hear this American, on the character of his own 
nation, in this respect. ‘“ There is perhaps no nation so fond of 
titles as our own. Every man in office, or who has been in of- 
fice, 1s addressed by the appellation of it. Mr. President, Mr. 
‘Constable, Colonel such-a-one, and Judge such-a-one; though 
the Colonel out of commission is working at his bench; and the 
country Judge out of court is serving his customers in a tavern, 
This is universal, and we feel neglected if our title be forgotten, 
Yet we smile contemptuously at the weakness of nations by 
which titles are acknowledged.” 

_ Paine’s controversy with Silas Deane, in which he forfeited 
his place of secretary or clerk to the committee for foreign affairs, 
for breach of confidence, is next very circumstantially detailed 
by Mr. Cheetham. | 


* In the opinion of congress, Paine, in whom it was ascertained 
that official trust could not be reposed, now sunk into vileness. Dis 
missed from his.clerkship to the committee for a scandalous breach 
of office, his prospects, except the popular hold which he still had 
on the people, to whom his misconduct was not perhaps known, 
was almost as discouraging, as when, a second time dismissed from 
' the excise in England, he was assailed with the continuous pains of 

hunger. His salary for officiating as clerk to the committee, penu- 
rious and spunging as he was, was scarcely adequate, considering the 
depreciation of the currency in which it was paid, to the expences 
of his board. Thus situated, thus abandoned by the assembled wis- 
dom of the states, he hired himself as a clerk to Owen Biddle of Phi- 
ladelphia : having finished his disputation with Deane, and being, it is 


. “ ® Madame Roland, says Mr.Cheetham, describes hini admirably. * Among the 
persons whom I was in the habit of seeing, Paine deserves to be mentioned. . L 
think him better fitted to sow the seeds of popular commotion, than to lay the 
fotindations or prepare the form of government. He throws light on a revolution, 
better than he concurs in the making of a constitution. He takes up and esta- 
blishes those great principles, of which the exposition strikes every eye, gains the 
applause of a club, or excites the enthusiasm of a tavern.” Roland's 
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probable, uneasy in the service of Mr. Biddle, he somehow obtainedy. 
early in the year 1780, the subordinate appointment of clerk to the 
assembly of Vensylvania,” 
As to the compensations which Paine received in America 
for his revolutionary writings, they appear to be the following. 
In 1785, congress granted him three thousand dollars, after 
having rejected with a burst of indignation a motion for appoint- 
ing him historiographer to the United States, with a salary. . 
Two only of the states noticed by gratuities his revolutionary 
writings. Pennsylvania gave him, by an act of the legislature, 
five hundred pounds currency; and New York gave him the 
confiscated estate of Frederick Davoe, a royalist, situate at- 
New Rochelle, in the county of Westchester, consisting of more 
than three hundred acres of land, and in high cultivation. § ‘~ 
Paine came over to England in 1787—during the: following 
year he was arrested for debt, and bailed by some Americati 
merchants. But as Mr. Cheetham observes, ‘ Nid 


_ Daily occurrences were now kind to his hopes. The French 
revolution, the pretended object of which, like the pretended object 

of all revolutions, was at first mild and beneficent reform, was ad-- 
vancing with accelerated velocity to its acme of spoliation and blood. 
Fetes epping out of his lurking-hole in the purlieus of London, 
watched with ecstacy every advance. The assembly of the Notables 
had been succeeded by the States-General, and the States-General, 
at the suggestion of the Proteus Syeyes, without any delegation 
by the people, and therefore by usurpation, had declared itself ‘the 
ational Assembly. The king wag taken captive by men, who, vow- 
ing to each other ge attachments, were individually planning 
assassination and pillage to encompass and wear his crown: An 
unread, an unlettered populace, just enough oppressed by old 
masters to become the willing victims of greater oppression from new, 
were artfully and mercilessly freed, by those who were to be their 
tyrants and scourges, from those high obligations which they owed 
to themselves, their country; and their God, and with which they 
could not dispense without suffering, as they did, the greatest ca- 
lamities, the most excruciating pains. Overjoyed at appueiee 
t, passed, 


in France, Paine, from imprisonment in London for d 


+ gr. those measures were in train, to Paris, for commotion,’’. 
108, 


The Reflections of Mr. Burke were published in 1790: and — 
Paine went over from France to England, to endeavour to excite 
London to imitate the transactions of Paris. In 1791 he pub- 
lished his “ Rights of Man,” first part, in answer to Mr, Burke. 
Upon which, his biographer observes as follows: reg 

“‘ This miserable production was, from similarity of causes, as po- 
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had been in America. 
rance was in confusion; land was getting into confusion. 


With Dr. Price and his clubs, Paine was for anhieing. He went, 


however, in language a little further than they did. What he wanted 
of the elegance of the English reformers he made up in impudent 
and vulgar boldness. Having experienced an unprecedented sale 
of his pamphlets; having perceived that the anarchical spirit was 
up; being sure that the government would be overthrown; and that, 
as in France, the wholesome doctrine of reform would be superseded 
by thé bloody work of revolution ; he returned in the following May 
to Paris. at he was well received at the seat of universal havoc 
' eannot be doubted. His British fame; the popular celebrity of his 
despicable work, had preceded him, and rendered a particular re- 
port to his co-plotters unnecessary. The fraternizing spirit which 
pervaded Eng of whose existence he could give irrefragable 
assurances, must have delighted those artificers of the greatest hu- 
man misery that human means ever inflicted.” P. 116. 


We cannot omit a remark of Mr. Cheetham’s, on the treat- 
ment which Paine experienced from the British government, 
alien, reprobate, and libellous as undoubtedly he was. 


“« Whatever party and passion, prejudice and malignity, ig- 


norance and injustice, may roundly assert, Paine experienced from 
the British ment a mildness, a forbearance, which no man, 
urging amongst ws in the boldest language of sedition a dissolution 
of the union, a destruction of the national government, and a 
eager Ig civil war, could expect from the government of the 
United States. The first part of the ‘ Rights of Man,” not a jot less 
intemperate and rebellious than the second, was published not only 
with impunity, but without notice from the government. I do not 
mention the fact in commendation; Paine ought to have been 
ages Alarm, ifthe government wasalarmed, was a poor apology. 


. hen did fear beget respect? When did imbecility avert danger 
124, | 


Mr. Cheetham gives us a great many pages on the absurdi- 
-ties and impertinencies of the book on the rights of man, which 
‘may be more useful to his American brethren than to us in 
England. In speaking of the contrast drawn by Paine between 
‘the hereditary and répresentative systems, and of the credit he 
gives to what he calls the pure representative system, of exem 
‘tion from the craft and mystery of courts, our author makes the 
followmg remark, which is somewhat interesting from the pen of 


 T hazard nothing in remarking, unless it be hazardous to state 


the truth, that, however excellent the > pees of our government 
tay be in theory, the whole operation of our system of politics in 
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parte with the chiefs who lead the two parties, and who by 
k or by crook govern the nation, is one*of mystery, craft, 
and imposition. In these articles, which abound amongst us, 
no nation can vie with the United States. ‘That I hold to be 
impossible.” P. 144. 

_ "The reader shall now be informed by this American writer of 
the circumstances which occasioned the departure of Mr. Paine 
from this country, never again to return. It may be profitable 
to him to hear how the conduct of our government appeared in 


the eyes of one who had lived long under the discipline of a re- _ 


publican system. 


_ Government was at length roused to a sense of what was due to 
its own dignity, and to the safety and tranquillity of the kingdom, 
On the 21st of May, 1792, the king issued a proclamation for sup- 
pressing ‘ wicked and seditious publications ;’ alluding to, but not 
naming, the Rightsof Man. On the same day the attorney-general 
commenced a prosecution against Paine as author of that work. A 

rosecution had been previously commenced against Jordan, the pub- 
isher of it; but as he made concessions which were satisfactory to 
the government, the prosecution was discontinued. 

_ The king’s proclamation was an act of graciousness, The work 
was clearly seditious in the malice of intention as well as in the cri- 
minality of object. As thousands of persons besides the booksellers 
had industriously published it, the law, if the administrators of it 
had been vindictively inclined, had full scope for operation. The 
proclamation notified to the kingdom the diabolical intentions of the 
author, the tendency of his demoralizing work, and the penalties 
which all publishers of it incurred of those admirable laws, not which 
were for the case, but of those ancient and free laws which 
the United States have adopted for the government of the press. It 
was therefore preventive, not retributive justice. Macxinrosn had 

lished, as he now doubtless regrets, his Vindicie Gallice, an elas 
rate and eloquent defence of the French revolution, of all its ex- 
cesses, all its robberies and butcheries, in reply to Mr, Burke’s 


Reflections: He too considered the British government as 


having abused its constitutional trust, but he was an advocate 
of tranquil and constitutional reform; not of a dissolution of the 
state, not of revolution, not of blood. No legal impediments, 
therefore, were thrown in the way of the publication of his book, 
Ror any legal animadversions pronounced upon it, for in no nation is, 

the press allowed to go greater lengths than in England. Fox con- 
troverting in parliament, in moments of reformation-zeal, some of 
the maxims of Mr. Burke, quoted Mackintosh’s defence in a strain 
of the finest eulogium. ‘This enlightened friend of enlightened and 
durable freedom, speaking, however, of the Rights of an in terms 
of indignant contempt, called it, as it.really was, a libel on the con- 
stitution, The proc ion, view it in ay light we may, was. 
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intended ‘to render unnecessary the operation of the laws, by pre- 
venting the commission of offences against them, and to preserve the 
lives, the liberty, and.the property of the subjects, by averting that 
revolution which was the object of Paine. 

*« Loyal associations now sprung up to counteract the revolutionary 
efforts of the revolution clubs. Passion met passion until, in the 
strnggle, on the one side for a dissolution of the government, on 
the other for its existence, the nation became more and more agi- 
tated. In this state of things, Paine published, about August, 1702, 
his * Address to the Addressors." This is a miserable lampoon 
on the orators in parliament who had spoken on the side of the king’s 
proclamation, as well as on those placemen into whose offices Paine 
would willingly have crept before he left England, in the year 1774. 
He states that a prosecution had been commenced against him—de- 
clares the incompetency of a jury to decide on a work so recondite 
and important as the Rights of Man—talks quite philosophically of 
the propriety of taking the sense of the nation upon it by polling each 
man-——pronounces the laws in relation to the press as fundamentally 
bad, the administration of them by the courts as notoriously corrupt, 
and denies that the ‘Rights of Man’ is seditious, for that it * contains 
a plan for augmenting the pay of the soldiers, and meliorating the 
condition of the poor!’ While he was preparing this stuff for the 
press, he published letters to the chairmen of several of the meet- 
ings which were convened to compliment the king on his proclamae 
tion. He was now evidently ra by the vigour of the government 
and the patriotic spirit of the nation. All over England he was 
carried shout in effigy with a pair of stays under his arm, and the 
populace, staymakers and all, alternately laughed and swore at the 
impudent attempts of a staymaker to destroy their government. 

* His trial was to come on in the following December, Whilst 
he foresaw and no doubt dreaded the imprisonment which awaited 
‘him, a French deputation announced to him in London, in the pre- 
ceding September, that the department of Calais had elected him a 
member of the National Convention. This was doubly grateful; 
grateful in the escape which it afforded him from a just punishment, 
without the imputation of cowardice; grateful in the honour which 
bloody anarchists had conferred upon him by electing him a mem- 
ber of their order. Without delay he proceeded to Dover, where 
a custom-house officer examined his baggage, and finally let him 
pass. He had not, however, sailed from Dover for Calais more 
than twenty minutes, when an order was received from the govern- 
ment to detain him. He states his detention and examination at 
Dover in a letter to Mr. Dundas, dated Calais, September 15, 
1792.” P, 156—160. 

“ Upon the trial of Louis XVI. Paine, who had been employed 
in America, as a copier of papers to the Committee of Foreign Affairs, 
and dismissed by the Congress for perjury, sat in judgment. He 
had voted in the convention for the trial of the king; but upon his 
trial, he was in favour of imprisoning him during the war, and of 
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transporting him afterwards. ‘It has already been proposed,’ he 
observed, in his speech to the Convention, ‘ to abolish the punish- 
ment of death ; and it is with infinite satisfaction, that I recollect the 
humane and excellent oration pronounced by Robespierre on the sub- 
ject in the Constituent Assembly. ‘lhe whole of the speech is hy- 
pocritical, fawning, time-serving, and pusillanimous. He felt that in 
the terrible republic, whose course and conduct he had recommended 
to England, there was neither freedom nor safety.” P. 173. 


. We shall make no observations on the detestable work of this 
wretched man, called the “ the Age of Reason:” it is gone to 
rest with Chubb, and Toland, and Morgan and Tindal: we will 
not disturb it. It is curious, however, to hear his notions of to- 
leration, and his disagreement with the National Assembly on this 
subject, in the tenth article of its “ Declaration of Rights.” In 
this article it is declared, that no man ought to be molested on 
account of his opinions, not even his religious opinions, provided 
his avowal of them does not disturb the public order established 
by law. | 


«« Paine thinks, and so he expresses himself, that the proviso is an 
outrage on the rights of man almost as great as any ever committed 
even by the British government! Society, he is clearly of opinion, 
has nothing to do with doctrines, whether they disturb its tranquillity 
or not 

“‘ It is questioned, he says, by some very good people in France, 
as well as in other countries, whether the tenth article sufficiently 

uarantees the right it is intended to accord with, Besides which, 
it takes off from the divine dignity of religion, and weakens its ope- 
rative force upon the mind, to make it a subject of human laws,*" 

** Now what is it in the article that “ takes off from the divine 
dignity of religion?” That which allows all freedom in religious 
opinions but such as disturbs the public order established by law! 
According to Paine, therefore, divine dignity in religion consists in 
disturbing the public peace ! , 

‘¢ In this he goes, | think,” says Mr. Cheetham, “ but I am not quite 
sure, further than Mr, Jefferson. ‘‘ The legitimate powers of go- 
vernment extend to such acts only as are injurious to others. But it 
does me no injury for my neighbour to say [that] there are twent 
Gods or no God+, It neither picks my pocket nor breaks m. 
legt.” P. 185. 


From the time of his imprisonment in France, which laste 
for eleven months, his drunkeuness, brutality, and the pestilentia. 


* Rights of Man, part 1, p. 69, Phil. ed. 1797. 
+ Mr. Jefferson writes ‘ lengtiy’ for long. Notes, p. 248, New Appendix. 
¢ Notes on Virginia, p. 235, New-York, 1801. 
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filth of his person, added greatly to the detestation m which he 
began to be held by all mankind, even by the partizans of revo- 
lution and blood. “ His habitual drunkenness,” says Mr. 
Cheetham, “ seems to have commenced with the delirium of 
the French revolution. The practice had gained upon him in 
London.” We find him soon after his release from his French 
prison writing a letter to General Washington, to whom he had 
dedicated the first part of his “ Rights of Man,” in which he thus 
addresses him: “ As to you, Sir, treacherous in private friend- 
ship, and a hypocrite in public life, the world will be puzzled to 
decide whether you are an apostate or an impostor.” 

From vilifying Washington, he returned to the abuse of the 
Christian religion, says his biographer. In October, 1796, he 
published his second part of the “ Age of Reason.” His non- 
sensical production called “ Agrarian Justice” came out in the 
ensuing year, which seems to be nothing more than a repetition 
of the ridiculous propositions for equalizing landed property m 
order to maintain the poor, contained in the second part of the 
“ Rights of Man.” Of which Mr. Cheetham properly says, 
that of all the theories of the wretched innovators of the present 
age, those miserable empirics who have disturbed and desolated 
the world, this is one of the most visionary ; and yet it is proba- 
ble that, like other fanciful and levelling schemes, it has its ad- 
vocates,” 

It would be an injustice to Mr. Cheetham not to present our 
readers with some very well expressed and manly sentiments 


which occur in this part of his volume. 


“ It appears throughout both the first and second part of the Age 
of Reason, that, as in government, his object was not the mainte- 
nance, asa man of letters, if such he considered himself, of a spe- 
culative point about which philosophers in their elaborate investi- 


gations of abstruse subjects may very harmlessly differ, but the 
propagation of licentious doctrines amongst the lower orders, with a 


view to weaken if not to destroy, in practice, that awful fear which re- 


strains them from the commission of sins against God and crimes 


against man. Admitting that he was not unfaithful to himself in the 
crude deistical opinions which he rudely diffused, yet as he wrote 
not for reading and thinking men, could he have had any other ob- 
ject than that of mingling with his wasteful anarchy in the affairs of 
government a more detestable anarchy in the more solemn affairs 
of religion? Our wellbeing here, without considering the more 
weighty matter of hereafter, is so inseparable from, so identified 
with religion, that we have nothing to expect from a relaxation of its 
high obligations, but robberies more vast, ruin more complete, tyranny 
more intolerable, than the plunderings and butcheries and despot- 


isms of which France was for so many years the hapless subject. 
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What religion could be substituted of equal excellence with that 
which sways Christendom, and mollifies the natural ferocity of man ?. 
I am putting the divinity of it out of the question, and considering. 
it only in reference to its benign influence upon society. I have as- 
sociated with deists; I have listened to the dogmas of deism; and 
although priestly intolerance and persecution, the abuses of the 
Christian religion, are principally the alleged causes of their avers 
sion from the ene and their attachment to the other, yet I have 
found them in oon more intolerant and persecuting, if ible, 
than any thing which distinguishes the liclian of the Hugonots 
or the bloody reign of Mary. Elihu Palmer, the deistical spouter, 
was, in the small circle of his church, more priestly, more fulminate 
ing, and looked for more reverence and adoration Reon his disciples, 
than the Lauds and Gardiners of England. Without the means, he 
affected all the haughtiness of Wolsey. Professing to adore reason, 
he was in a rage if any body reasoned with him. He viewed himself 
as an oracle, whose sayings no one was to question. Paine was 
equally a dogmatizer ; equally a dealer in authority. They who 
tested every thing but their own opinions, suffered not their own 
opinions to be tested.” P. 209—211. 


In the same year he published also a letter to the people of 
France and the French armies, on the event of the 18th Fructi- 
dor. ‘This is the most absurd for its nonsense, and despicable 
for its servility, of all his absurd and despicable performances, 
On the subject of the number fixed upon to constitute the Di- 
rectory, “ After preferring a plural to an individual executive, 
the next question is, he observes, “ what shall be the number 
of the plurality.” And here we request the grave attention of 
some of our mast accurate calculators of the class of reformists, 


“ Three are too few, either for the variety or the quantity of busi- 
ness, The constitution has adopted five, and experience has shown 
that this number of directors is sufficient for all the purposes, and 
therefore a greater number would only be an unnecessary expense.” 

“The number which France had hit upon, and which, 7 
with him,”’ says Mr. Cheetham, “ is quite sufficient, he seems to think 
designed by nature for all governments, although human wisdom, 
in no part of the world, except in France, has as yet adopted it. 
“* Nature, he says, has given us exactly five senses, and the same 
number of fingers and toes; pointing out to us, by this kindness, 
the propriety of an executive directory of five, precisely as in 
France. If one sense, he continues, had been sufficient, she would 
have given us no more: an individual executive, he therefore infers, 
is unnatural and unphilosophical, ‘ individuality being exploded by 
nature.’ Surely tyranny never had a more fawning parasite, free- 
dom a more decided enemy.’’ Page 219. 


He continued in France to the year 1802, drunk it seems 
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every day, mixing with the lowest company, and so filthy in his 
person, as to be avoided by all men of decency. Mr. Cheet, 
ham’s observations are here worthy of attention. 


«‘] feel great difficulty in repressing the indignation which rises 
from reviewing the nefarious publications and conduct of this man, 
Robespierre, he says, was atyrant. Why? Because he sent men 
to their account on suspicion. Speaking of his own case, when in 
prison, he remarks, that owing to the prevalence of this doctrine of 
suspicion, ‘ there was no time when | could think my life worth 
twenty-four hours.’ What difference was there between Robes- 
pierre and himself? Suspicion was enough with Robespierre ; sus- 
picion was enough with Paine. Robespierre called out conspiracy, 
and off went a head; Paine, when he himself was not the subject of 
the same despotism and cruelty, echoed the cry, and Pichegru and 
his associates were banished. Pichegru, he asserts, was guilty of a 
_ conspiracy against the state, In what was he conspirator? Paine 

tells us—‘ in framing laws in favour of emigrants and refractory 
priests.” This was the gs we Admitting that the framin 
of such laws was treason, where is the proof; what is it? The 
‘ evidence,’ Paine answers, of ‘ circumstances." Without accusation, 
then, without trial, circumstances, susceptible of a thousand interpret- 
ations, authorised the banishment of Pichegru, and the destruction 
of the paper constitution ! 

‘‘ Pichegru and his banished associates were legislators. If, wishing 
to relax the rigoursandthe proscriptions, and to lessen the miseries of 
the revolution, they had ‘framed laws favouring emigrants and re- 
fractory priests ;’ had they not, as legislators, a right todo so? It 
did not follow, because such acts were framed, that the acts would 
become laws. If, as members, they had no voice in legislation, 
they were puppets; and if they erred in opinion, is error of opinion 
criminal in a legislator? And banish them too without trial | Is 
this republicanism? Is this freedom ? 

“In the early stages of the revolution, the armed force, at the 
beck of the dominant party, overawed the legislative body. Boiss 
D’Anglas's constitution had guarded against this dreadful evil, as 
far as a paper constitution could doso. The armed force was not to 
approach nearer to Paris than twelve leagues. But the party in the 

overnment to which Paine was attached, and of which he was an 
infamous tool, meditating the overthrow of Pichegru and his friends, 
ordered the armed force within the constitutional limits, as instru- 
ments of their designs. This indication of a bloody purpose excited 
alarm. Paine justifies the march of the troops; Paine vindicates 
this atrocious violence committed on the. paper constitution. * Con- 
iracy,’ he observes, ‘is quick of suspicion, and the fear which the 
action in the council of five hundred manifested upon this occasion, 
could not have suggested itself to innocent men, Neither would in- 
nocent men have expostulated with the directory upon the case.’ 
* The leaders of the faction conceived that the troops were marching 
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against them, and the conduct they adopted in consequence of it, was 
sufficient to justify the measure, even if it had been so, From what 
other motive than the consciousness of their own designs could they 
have fear?’ The murderous sayings of Jeflreys to Sydney are infe- 
rior in atrocity to this, Paine infers guilt from a meritorious act. 
The constitution is outraged by the march of the troops, The fac- 
tion, as he indecorously denominates a part of the legislative body, 
express fear in behalf of the constitution. This fear, so natural, so 
commendable, so patriotic, he construes into guilt; and this guilt, 
he profligately asserts, was ‘ sufficient to justify the marching of the 
troops against the legislators !’ Can there be baseness, can there be 
despotism, greater than this ? 

‘‘ His letter to the army was his last work in France. Wearied 
with the republic, though obstinately bent on maintaining his prin- 
ciples against his feelings, he now sighed to return to the United 
States, ‘whose election of the chief magistrate is almost as bad as 
the hereditary system.’ He knew not indeed what to do with him- 
self. He could not return to England, where he had been wisely 
outlawed, and he was aware that he was odious in the United States. 
Washington justly considered him an anarchist in government, and 
an infidel in religion. He had no country in the world, and it may 
truly be said that he had nota friend. Was ever man so wretched ? 
‘Was ever enormous sinner so justly punished? He must, however, 
return to the United States, for he was poor; the plunderers of 
France having plundered only for themselves. He still retained his 
farm at New-Rochelle, and he was sensible that, greatly increased 
in value, it would abundantly supply all his wants,” 


On the 18th of October, 1802, he arrived at Baltimore, under 
the protection of the president Jefferson. But it appears that cu- 
riosity induced nobody, of any distinction, to suffer his approach. 
While at —— hotel, he was principally visited by the lower class 
of emigrants from England, Scotland, and Lreland, who had there 
admired his Rights of Man. With them it appears “ he drank 
grog in the tap-room, morning, noon, and night, admired and 

raised, strutting and staggering about, showing himself to all, 
and shaking hands withall. ‘The leaders of the party to which he 
had attached himself paid him no attention.” He had brought 
to America with him a woman, named Madame Bonneville, 
whom he had seduced away from her husband, with her two 
sons ; and whom he seems to have treated with the utmost 
meanness and tyranny. Mr. Cheetham gives this account of his 
manner of living at this time. 


« In the spring of 1804, he returned to his farm at New-Rochelle’ 
Purdy having left it, taking with him the two Bonnevilles, and leav- 
ing their mother in the city, Not chusing to live upon the farm 
himself, he hired one Christopher Derick, an old man, to work it 
for him. While Derick was husbanding the farm, Paine and the two 
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young Bonnevilles boarded sometimes with Mr, Wilburn, in Golde 
street, in the city, but principally with Mr. Andrew Dean, at 
-New-Rochelle. rs. Dean, with whom I have conversed, tells me 
that he was daily drunk at their house, and that in his few sober mo- 
ments he was always quarrelling with her, and disturbing the peace 
of the family. She represents him as deliberately and disgustingly 
filthy; as eye | to perform the offices of nature in his bed! It is 
not surprising, therefore, that she importuned her husband to turn 
him out of the house; but owing to Mr. Dean’s predilection for his 
political writings, her importunities were, for several weeks, un- 
availing. Constant domestic disquiet very naturally ensued, which was 
increased by Paine’s peevishness and violence. One day he ran af- 
ter Miss Dean, a girl of fifteen, with a chair whip in his hand, to 
whip her, and would have done so, but for the interposition of her 
mother. The enraged Mrs. Dean, to use her own language, ‘ flew at 
him.’ Paine retreated up stairs into his private room, and was swiftl 
pursued by his antagonist. ‘The little drunken old man owed his 
safety to the bolts of his door. In the fall of the year, Mrs. Dean 
prevailed with her husband to keep him in the house no longer. The 
two Bonnevilles were quite neglected. 

*“* From Dean’s, he went te live on his farm. Here one of his first 
acts was to discharge old Derick, with whom he had wrangled, and 
to whom he had been a tyrant, from the moment of their engage- 
ment. Derick left him with revengeful thoughts. 

“ Being now alone, except in the company of the two Bonne- 
villes, of whom he took but little notice, he engaged an old black 
woman of the name of Bet/y, to do his housework. Betty lived with 
him but three weeks. She seems to have been as intemperate as 
himself. Like her master, she was every day intoxicated. Paine 
would accuse her of stealing his New-England rum, and Betty 
would retort by calling him an old drunkard, Often, Mrs. Dean 
informs me, would they both lie prostrate on the same floor, dead- 
drunk, sprawling and swearing and threatening to fight, but inca 
ble of approaching each other to combat. Nothing but inability 
prevented a battle.” P. 241. 


We cannot withhold from our readers part of a letter written 
to Paine from an illiterate brother democrat and infidel, after 
a sordid quarrel which had taken place between them. 


*¢ From the first time I saw you in this country, to the last time 
of your departure from my house, my conscience bears me testimony 
that I treated you as a friend and a brother, without any hope of ex- 
tra.rewards, only the payment of myjust demand. I often told many 
of my friends, had you come to this country without one cent of 
property, then, as long as I had one shilling, you should have a 
part. I declare when I first saw you here, I knew nothing of your 

ions, or that you were worth four hundred per year, sterling, 
I, sir, am not like yourself. I do not bow down to a little paltry 
gold, at the sacrifice of just principles. 1, sir, am poor, with an ine 
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dependent mind, which perhaps renders me more comfort than your 
independent fortune renders you. You tell me further, that I shall 
be excluded from any thing, and every thing, contained in your will, 
All this I totally disregard. I believe if it was in your power you 
would go further, and say you would prevent my obtaining the just 
and lawful debt that you contracted with me; for when a man is vile 
enough to deny a debt, he is not honest enough to pay without 
being compelled. I have lived fifty years on the bounty and good 
providence of my Creator, and I do not doubt the goodness of his 
will concerning me. I Jikewise have to inform you, that I totall 
disregard the powers of your mind and pen ; for, should you, by your 
conduct, permit this letter to appear in public, in vain may you at- 
tempt to print or publish any thing afterwards, Do look back to 
my past conduct respecting you, and try if you cannot raise one 
grain of gratitude in your heart towards me, for all the kind acts of 
benevolence I bestowed on you. I showed your letter, at the time 
I received it, to an intelligent friend ; he said it was a characteristic 
of the vileness of your natural disposition, and enough to damn the 
reputation of any man, You tell me that I should have come to 
you, and not written the letter. I did so three times ; and the last 
you gave me the ten dollars, and told me you were going to have a 
stove in a separate room, and then you would pay me. One month 
had d and I wanted the money, but still found you with the 
family that you resided with; and delicacy prevented me to ask you 
for pay of board and lodging ; you never told me to fetch the ac- 
count, as you say you did. When I called the last time but one, 
you told me to come on the Sunday following, and you would pay 
or settle with me ; I came according to order, but found you parti- 
cularly engaged with the French woman and her two boys; whe- 
ther the boys are yours | leave you to judge; but the oldest son of 
the woman, an intelligent youth, I suppose about fourteen or fifteen 
years of age, has frequently told me and others, that you were the 
complete ruin of their family, and that he despised you; and said 
that your character, at present, was not so well known in America 
as France. 

“ You frequently boast of what you have done for the woman 
above alluded to; that she and her family have cost you two thou- 
sand dollars; and since you came the last time to York, you have 
been bountiful to her, and given her one hundred dollars per time. 
-This may be all right. She may have rendered you former and pre- 
sent secret services, such as are not in my power to perform ; but 
at the same time I think it would be just in you,to pay your debts, 
I know that the poor black woman, at New-Rochelle, that you hired 
as a servant, and I believe paid every attention to you in her power, 
had to sue you for her wages, before you would pay her, and Mr. 
Shute had to become security for you. 

«« A respectable gentleman, from New-Rochelle, called to see me 
a few days past, and said that every body was tired of you there, 
and no one would undertake to beard aad lodge you. 1 thought 
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this was the case, as I found you at a tavern, in a most miserable 
situation. You appeared as if you had not been shaved for a fort- 
night, and as to a shirt, it could not be said that you had one on ; it was 
saly the remains of one, and this likewise appeared not to have been 
off your back for a fortnight, and was nearly the colour of tanned 
leather, and you had the most disagreeable smell possible; just like 
that of our poor beggars in England. Do you not recollect the 
pains I teok to clean and wash you? That I got a tub of warm water 
and soap, and washed from head to foot, and this I had to do three 
times before I could get you clean. 1 likewise shaved you and cut 
your nails, that were like birds claws. I remember a remark that I 
made to you at that time, which was, that you put me in mind of 
Nebuchadnezzar, who was said to be in this situation. Many of your 
toe nails exceeded half an inch in length, and others had grown 
round your toes, and nearly as far under as they extended on the 
top. Have you forgotten the pains I took with you, when you lay 
sick wallowing in your own filth? I remember that I got Mr. 
Hooton, (a friend of mine, and whom I believe to be one of the 
best hearted men in the world) to assist me in removing and clean- 
ing you. He told me he wondered how I could do it; for his part 
he would not like to do the same again for ten dollars. I told him 
ou were a fellow being, and that it was our duty to assist each other 
in distress. Have you forgotten my care of you during the winter 
ve staid with me? How I put you in bed every night, with a warm 
rick to your feet, and wenel you like an infant one month old? 
Have you forgotten likewise how you destroyed my bed and beddin 
by fire, and also a great coat that was worth ten dollars? I have 
shown the remnant of the coat to a tailor, who says that cloth of that 
— could not be bought for six dollars per yard. You never said 
1at you were sorry for the misfortune, or said that you would recom- 
nse me forit, I could say a great deal more, but | shall tire your 
and the public’s patience ; after all this and ten times as much more, 
you say you were not treated friendly or civilly. Have I not reason 
to exclaim, 4nd say, O the ingratitude of your obdurate heart ! 

** You complain of the room you were in, but you know it was 
the only one | had to spare—it is plenty large enough for one per- 
son to sleep in. Your physician and many others requested you to 
remove to a more airy situation, but I believe the only reason why 

ou would not comply with the request was, that you expected to 

ave more to pay, and not to be so well attended ; you might think no- 
body would keep a fire, as I did, in the kitchen, till eleven or twelve 
o’clock at night, to warm things for your comfort, or take you out 
of bed two or three times a day, bya blanket, as | and my appren- 
tice did for a month ; for my part I did so fill it brought on a pain 
in my side, that prevented me from sleeping after I got to bed 
myself, 

“I remember during one of your stays at my house, you were 
sued in the justice’s court by a poor man, for the board and lodging 
of the French woman, to the amount of about thirty dollars ; but as 
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the man had no proof, and only depended on your word, he was non- — 
suited, and a cost of forty.two shillings thrown upon him, This 
highly gratified your unfeeling heart. I believe you had promised 
payment, as you said you would give the French woman the money 
to go and pay it with. I know it is customary in England, that 
when any gentleman keeps a lady, that he pays her board and lodg- 
ing. You complain that you suffered with the cold, and that there 
ought to have been a fire in the parlour. But the fact is, that I 
expended so much money on your account, and received so little, 
that I could not goto any further expense, and if I had, 1 should 
not have got you away, A friend of yours that knew my situa- 
tion, told you that you ought to buy a load of wood to burn in the 
parlour ; your answer was that you should not stay above a week or 
two, and did not want to have the wood to remove ; this certainly 
would have been a hard case for you to have left me a few sticks of 
wood, 

“Now, sir, I think I have drawn a complete portrait of your 
character; yet to enter upon every minutia would be to give a his- 
tory of your life, and to develope the fallacious mask of hypocris 
and deception, under which you have acted in your political as well 
as moral capacity of life. There may be many grammatical errors 
in this letter. ‘To youl have no apologies to make ; but I hope the 
candid and impartial public will not view them ‘ with a critic’s 
eye.’ 

4 “ WILLIAM CARVER,” 
“* Thomas Paine, New-York, Dec. 2, 1806.” 


“He lived at Ryder’s until 4th of May, 1809, about eleven 
months ; during which time, except the last ten weeks, he got drunk 
regularly twice a day. As to his person, said Mr. Ryder, we had to 
wash him like a child, and with much the same coaxing ; for he hated 
soap and water. He would have the best of meat cooked for him, 
eat a little of it and throw away the rest, that he might have the worth 
of the money which he paid for his board. He chose to perform all 
the functions of nature in bed.—When censured for it he would say, 
‘ I pay you money enough, and you shall labour for it,’” 


Hereturned,” says Mr.Cheetham, “tohisfarmat New-Rochelle, 
taking with him Madame Bonneville and her sons. On his arrival, 
he hired Rachel Gidney, a black woman, to cook for him, Rachel 
continued with him about two months, But as he never thought 
of paying for services, or for meat, or for any thing else, Rachel 
had to sue him for five dollars, the amount of her wages. She got 
out a warrant, on which he was apprehended, and Mr, Shute, one 
of his neighbours and politieal admirers, was his bail. The wages 
were finally obtained, but he thought it hard that he should be sued 
in a country for which he had done so much !”’ 


It is now time to bring this article to a close. We will con- 
clude it with a passage from a letter written by Dr. Manley, who 
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attended this extraordinary person in his last illness, in answer to 
inquiries from the author of the work before us. P. 144. 


id tne the latter part of his life, though his conversation was 
equivocal, his conduct was sin - He would not be left alone night 
or day. He not anly required to have some person with him, but he 
must see that he or she was there, and would not allow his curtain to 
be closed at any time ; and if, as it would sometimes unavoidably hap- 
pen, he was left alone, he would scream and holla, until some person 
came to him. When relief from pain would admit, he seemed thought- 
ful and contemplative, his eyes being generally closed, and his hands 
folded upon his breast, although he never slept without the assistance 
of an anodyne. There was something remarkable in his conduct 
about this period, (which comprises about two weeks immediately 

eceding his death) particularly when we reflect, that Thomas 
Paine was author of the Age of Reason. He would call out durin 
his paroxysms of distress, without intermission, ‘ O Lord help me, 
God help me, Jesus Christ help me, O Lord help me,’ &c. repeating 
the same expression without any the least variation, in a tone of voice 
that would alarm the house. It was this conduct which induced me 
to think that he had abandoned his former opinions ; aadI was more 
inclined to that belief, when I understood from his nurse, (who is 
a very serious, and, I believe, pious woman,) that he would occa- 
sionally inquire, when he saw her engaged with abook, what she was 
reading, and being answered, and at the same time asked whether 
she should read aloud*, he assented, and would appear to give par- 
ticular attention. 

“ I took occasion, during the night of the 5th and 6th of June, to 
test the strength of his opinions respecting revelation. I purposely 
made him a very late visit; it was a time which seemed to sort ex- 
actly with my errand ; it was midnight; he was in great distress, con- 
stantly exclaiming in the words above mentioned; when, after a con- 
siderable preface, I addressed him in the following manner, the nurse 
being present. 

« ¢ Mr. Paine, your opinions, by a large portion of the community, 
have been treated with deference : you have never been in the habit 
of mixing in your conversation words of course: you have never in- 
dulged in the practice of profane swearing: you must be sensible 
that we are acquainted with your religious opinions as they are given 
to the world. What must we think of your present conduct? Wh 
do you call upon Jesus Christ to help you? Do you believe that he 
can help you? Do you believe in the divinity of te Christ? Come 
now, answer me honestly ; I want an answer as from the lips of ady- | 
ing man, for'l verily believe that you will not live es our hours.’ 

I waited some time at the end of every question ; he did not answer, 
but ceased to exclaim in the above manner, Again I addressed him. 
‘Mr. Paine, you have not answered my questions ; will you answer 


* The book she usually read was Mr. Hobart’s Companion for the Altar. 
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them? Allow me to ask again—Do you believe? or let me qualify 
the question—do you wish to believe that Jesus Christ is the son 
of God?” After a pause of some minutes, he answered, ‘ I have 
no wish to believe on that subject.’ I then left him, and know not 
whether he afterwards spoke to any person, on any subject, though 
he lived, as I before observed, till the morning of the 8t 
“* Such conduct, under usual circumstances, I conceive absolutel 

unaccountable, though with diffidence I would remark, not so mu 
so in the present instance ; for though the first necessary and genes 
ral result of conviction be a sincere wish to atone for evil committed, 
yet it may be a question worthy of able consideration whether ex- 
cessive pride of opinion, consummate vanity, and inordinate self-love, 
might not prevent or retard that otherwise natural consequence?” 


On the 8th of June, 1809, about nine in the morning, died 
this memorable reprobate, aged seventy-two years and five 
months ; who at the close of the 18th century had well nigh 
persuaded the common people of England to think, that all was 
wrong in that government and that religion which their forefa- 
thers had transmitted to them. He had the merit of discover- 
ing, that the best way of diffusing discontent and revolutionary 
fanaticism was by a broad display, in their naked and barbarous 
forms, of those infidel and anarchical elements, which sophistry 
had, till his time, refined above the perceptions of the vulgar. 
By stripping the mischief of the dress, though still covering it 
with the name and boast of philosophy, he rendered it as famali 
to the capacity as it was flattering to the passions of the mob ; 
and easy to be understood in proportion to the ascendency of 
the baser qnalities of the mind. 

To the people he promulged, under the imposing title of the 
“ Rights of Man” their dormant claim to an equal participation 
of luxury and power. And such has been the impression of that 
notable discovery, that we fear it will be long before the new me- 
thods of popular education, efficacious as they are said to be, 
will prepare the multitude to hear and understand, that power 
implies subordination, and that luxury owes its existence to the 
distinction of orders in society; that the riches they envy arise 
out of the inequality they deplore; that acquisition, enjoy- 
ment, dignity, and splendor, are the rewards which animate 
our hopes, and stimulate our exertions ; but that to do this they 
must be stable and secure ; that forced into actray by these 
incentives," we become gradually acquainted with the capabi- 
lities of our minds, aud are led in a regular ascent by the hand — 
of nature herself, to place, to character, to distinction, to pri- 
vilege, in society; in a word, that taking new impressions as he 
proceeds, the human agent reaches by steps his just point of ele- 
vation in the orderly dispositions of cultivated existence. 
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With respect to the unhappy teacher of this fraudulent philox 
sophy to which we have so much alluded, we hope we shall hear 
no more of him. For the sake of England and humanity, it is: 
to be wished that his impostures and his memory may rot 
together. In speaking of such aman it was impossible to sup- 
press indignation. Decency towards the dead may draw the 
curtain of oblivion over transient obliquities of conduct, but 
duty to the living demands the records of villainy to be honestly 
severe. ‘lhe examples of the dead either for warning or imi-. 
tation are the property of the living ; and the veritable descrip- 
tion of virtue and vice is among the genuine rights of man. We 
shall now leave him to his reckoning with those whom his false 
and presumptuous theories may have conducted to practical mi- 
sery; and whom his “ Rights of Man” and “ Age of Reason” 
may have rendered proudly insensible to the concerns of the. 
soul, and the perils which encompass our being. 

To Mr. Cheetham we are certainly obliged for the com- 
pletest developement we have yet seen of his character and 
principles. ‘The work itself, as a specimen of biography, and in 
point of literary merit, ranks with middling performances. It 
has many defects in grammar and composition, and nothing to 
arrest its progress to oblivion but the magnitude of the wickedness 
which it records. No edition of it-has yet issued from the En- 
glish press, and we believe there are very few copies of it 
im this country. We have extracted the greatest part of what is 
interesting in the volume, and enough we hope to increase in our 
countrymen their abhorrence of revolutionary characters and 
projects. Mr. Cheetham would have acted more wisely and dis- 
creetly had he contented himself with the mere mention of the 
blasphemous verses of Thomas Paine. The introduction of 
them in his notes could answer no purpose but that of shocking 
even vulgar “decency, and the commonest respect for religion. 
The turpitude of moral as well as natural deformity should not 
be exhibited without a little drapery to satisfy the demands of 
ordinary decorum. Although Mr. Cheetham, in page 89 of his 
work, confesses that with wit, at whatever expence, he is pleased ; 
we hope to be excused by him if, with all deference, we observe, 
that to be pleased with profane wit is to prostitute our under- 


standings, but to retail it to others is to sin against society as 
well'as ourselves. 
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Arr. XIV. Psyche, with other Poems, By the-late Mrs. 


Henry Tighe. 4to. Longman and Co. 1811. 


Wuen this publication was first announced to us, we had some 
fears lest the fair Psyche, who had won our affection under the 
seductive veil of secrecy and mystery, should lose somewhat of 
her influence in the glare of broad day-light. A powerful charm 
is attached to exclusive possession, aud to the enviable distinc- 
tion of being the hundredth particular friend, to whom alone a 
lady has betrayed the begged, borrowed, and stolen sweets of 
her manuscript book, or the contents of a volume, which mo-. 
dest genius has limited to private circulation. Aware of this, 
we were inclined to suspect that the furtive glance-at Psyche, 
with which we had long ago been favoured, was indebted for 
half its charm to these factitious sources of attraction. The 
elegant little volume which we then saw, (a fit quarto for the li- 
brary of the Queen of Elfland), took a place in our memory 
among the sports of fancy and the visions of youth; and we sat 
down to the perusal of this mere mortal quarto with the same 
a et sensations with which we have opened our eyes upon 
the morning light that has shortened the luxury of a pleasing 
dream. As we advanced, however, we found the spell still po- 
tent, and its fascination irresistible. ‘The rigour of our brow, as 
yet scarcely naturalized, insensibly relaxed; and we forgot “ one 
moment, and no more,” that our mo was not to feel and ad- 
mire, but to criticise. A seasonable visit from our bookseller, 
who interrupted a rapturous eulogium with a shake of the head, 
and an acute dissertation on the prevailing taste of the times, 
dispelled the delusion, and recalled us to a sense of our duty, or 


rather of our interest *. Accordingly we resumed our censorial 


capacity, though with feelings, we confess, not unlike those with 
which a judge may be supposed to put on the black cap for a 
criminal whom he has previously determined to reprieve, on the 
score of general good character. 

We blame, then, or rather, we lament, the allegorical cast of 
the chief poem in this collection; and whilst we acknowledge, 
we cannot help also regretting the skill that has been bestowed 
on threading a mystical maze, and in eS Hy the disadvan- 
tages of a stanza ill adapted to our language. Adorn it as you 
will allegory, extended beyond certain limits, must pall upon 


* This.is in fact a-distinction without a difference, and we confess our error inf 
having placed a disjunctive copulative between terms, which, as every enlightened 
reader must be aware, are, in modern acceptation, precisely synonymous, 
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the sense. It is becoming as an ornament, but cumbrous as a 
garb. Could the application of high, of even first-rate poetical 


_ talent have redeemed it from this imputation, it would have been 


redeemed 


In magic Spenser's wildly-warbled song.” 


But it is notorious that “ the Fairie Queene” collects dust upon 
our shelves, while poems, far inferior to it in all the graces of 
diction and embellishments of fancy, lie upon our tables and 
charm our leisure hours. Hurd may cry out against the blas- 
phemy of earth-born critics, but this does not alter the fact. 
Again, we would undertake to quote from “ the Castle of Indo- 
lence” passages which rival some of the most brilliant in Thom- 
son’s “ Seasons ;” but in point of celebrity the poems bear no 
comparrison. ‘This may be attributed to various causes ; but the 
one to which we are inclined to give the most weight is this, that 
the virtues and vices, however important in their proper depart- 
ment, are the most uninteresting of all the shadowy forms that 
people the regions of fiction. However aptly personified and 
exquisitely delineated, they never exalt our imaginations suffi- 
ciently to delude us into a momentary and dreaming belief of 
their existence, and consequently they never interest our feel- 
ings. Comprehensive as it is, they have no place in our poetical 
creed. We meet with them too frequently in their every-day 
clothes to be deceived by their masquerade dress, and therefore 
they neither exercise our ingenuity nor pique our curiosity. “ No- 
tre cceur exige de la vérité dans la fiction méme,” as an elegant 
critic has observed ; and to enable us to sympathize with beings 
which the imagination has “ bodied forth,” we must yield a sort 
of credence to their existence, and fancy that at least they might 
be. In some instances this delusion is favoured by early preju- 
dices, by fire-side superstitions, and by a sort of established a 
racter which belongs to certam fictitious personages ; in others 
the success of the attempt rests wholly on the creative skill of 
the poet. And to none but true poets does this power of giv- 
‘sg an air of credibility to the marvellous belong. It is vainly 
exercised, however, on such characters as fill the scene in the 
m now under our consideration. At the same time we must 
confess that its author has not been wanting in the attempt to 
obviate this difficulty, and that fronf the great skill displayed in 
delineating the character of the two leading personages of the 
poem, as lively an interest is excited as could be under existing 
circumstances, | 
Psyche has often sat for her picture, but we have no doubt to 
which of her painters she herself would give the preference. 
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She has always been represented as beautiful, but never before 
had much character. She has always claimed our compassion 
as a sufferer, but never before our love and admiration as a bright 
pattern of all that is attractive and engaging in the female cha- 
racter. 

Those, however, who put the finishing hand to a work of art, 
and exhibit it in its most perfect and polished state, mustbe 
content to set apart a share of the sum total of praise which it 
deserves for the original inventor, We cannot but own ourselves 
indebted to the mistake or the malice of Fotis, which sent Apu- 
leius, in the shape of an ass, to hear the housekeeper of the 
thieves, the worthy prototype of Le Sage’s Dame Leonarde, 
amuse the captive lady with this beautiful fable. She told her 
story well, and our author has not only borrowed the ground- 
work of her plot, but drawn from the same store some of the 
minuter graces of the composition. We may instance the de- 
scription of the funereal nuptials of Psyche. 


‘¢ But now what lamentations rend the skies! 
In amaracine wreaths the virgin choir 
With Io Hymen mingle funeral cries : 
Lost in the sorrows of the Lydian lyre _ 
The breathing flute’s melodious notes expire ; 
In sad procession pass the mournful throng, 
Extinguishing with tears the torches fire, 
While the mute victim weeping crowds among, 
By unknown fears oppress’d moves silently along.” —P, 27. 


The same scene is thus described in Apuleius :-—“ Jam fe- 
ralium nuptiarum miserrime virgini choragium struitur : jam 
lumen atre fuliginis cinem arcessit: et sonus tibiae Zygix 
mutatur in querulum Ladi modum : ge 79 letus Hymenei 
lugubri finitur ululatu. Perfectio igitur feralis thalami cum 
summo meerore solennibus, toto prosequente populo, vivum 
producitur funus; et lacrymosa Psyche comitatur non nuptias, 
sed exequias suas. Itur ad constitutum scopulum montis ardui, 
cujus in summo cacumine statutam puellam cuncti deserunt ; 
teedasque nuptiales quibus preluxerant ibidem lacrymis suis ex- 
tinctas relinquentes,”—Apule. Metamorph. lib. 4. . Great dis 
crimination 1s manifested in the selection of those particular 
passages, and of those parts of the general plot, which are most 
worthy of imitation. La Fontaine has not been so happy in 
this respect. _With the exception of some episodes, he has ad- 
hered more closely to the original, to the detriment, as wé think, 
of his composition.. The graces which this “ Papilon du Par- 
nasse,” as he justly styled himself, has introduced, are truly of 
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the French order; and it must be allowed that he has succeeded 
in his attempt to give us an entertaining version of the tale. To 
interest was not his aim. At least, ii it was, he was wide enough 
of the mark. Nor do we suppose that many, even of the most 
moveable, have found their sensibility awakened by the suffer- 
ings of our heroine in the drama, to the production of which 
Moliere and Pierre Corneille contributed their joint labours. 
It was a hasty composition, as might have been discovered from 
internal evidence, had other notices been wanting. 

There is a poem on the subject written by Gloster Ridley. 
It deviates however from the original more boldly than any 
other, and forms a sort of fabulous representation of the fall of 
man and its consequences ; but with too much of the air of pa- 
rody to excite any appropriate train of feelings and sentiments. 

Hitherto, we believe, that Psyche, in spite of all these at- 
tempts, and of all her own merits, has had by no means a gene- 
ral acquaintance : she 1s now introduced to the world in a man- 
ner which will secure her admission into the first company, and, 
unless we are much mistaken, will be a great favourite with our 
fair countrywomen, amongst whom she has so many counter- 
parts in virtuous feeling and refined and correct sentiment, 
though fortunately none of them are tainted with that inquisitive 
propensity which was so fatal to her. She has secured their fa- 
vouring voices by a well-deserved panegyric, which closes the 
song in which the triumphs of chastity are celebrated. 

Even now the strain prophetically just, 
In unborn servants bids their queen rejoice, 
And in her British beauties firmly trust ; 
Thrice happy fair ! who still adore her voice, 
The blushing virgin’s law, the modest matron’s choice ! 

Not that we would insinuate that a well-turned compliment 
has the slightest influence upon their judgments. But we are 
treading on ticklish ground, and to secure our footing, will enter 
on the necessary, but rather dull task of giving an abstract of 
the plan and contents of the poem. ‘To lighten our labour we 
will interpose amidst our prose some of the choicest flowers of 
poesy which we can cull in our way. By this means we shall 
also most effectually introduce our author to the notice of the 

blic. 

After a few prefatory stanzas, which*are quite in character, 
and form a fit vestibule for this elegant structure, we are intro- 

duced to the way-worn and disconsolate Psyche in a scene 
which is thus described. | 
«¢ *Mid the thick covert of that woodland shade, 
A flowery bank there lay, undressed by art, - 
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But of the mossy turf spontaneous made : 

Here the young branches shot their arms athywart, 

And wove the bower so thick in every part, 

That the fierce beams of Pheebus glancing strong 

Could never through the leaves their fury dart; 

But the sweet creeping shrubs that round it throng, 
Their loving fragrance mix, and trail their flowers along. 


‘* And close beside a little fountain played, 

‘Which through the trembling leaves all joyous shone, 
And with the cheerful birds sweet music made, 

Kissing the surface of each polished stone 

As it flowed past :’’—— 


Here she determines to repose ; and as it was quite impossi- 
ble that the action of the piece should go on during her nap, the 
author judiciously takes this opportunity of giving us a little in- 
sight into her previous history. She was born of royal parents, 
and royal suitors had paid fruitless homage to her beauty, which 
was so great that she became the rival of Venus herself, and the 
object of a mistaken worship which ought to have been offered 
at the shrine of that goddess. ‘The veriest tiro in mythological 
history must know that Venus was not the lady to put up with 
such an affront as this. Other authors indeed add something 
about an ancient grudge which had set her against the family; 
but this is bad taste, because it was totally unnecessary. Here 
was reason enough to make a goddess stir up sixty cantos of 
mischief instead of six; and our author was perfectly right in 
being contented with it. ‘The fact was enough for the goddess, 
who did not stop to inquire into the intention. If she had, she 
would have found that Psyche, so far from promoting this im- 
pious secession, was not even elated by it : 


‘«¢ For she was timid as the wintry flower, 

That, whiter than the snow it blooms among, 

Droops its fair head submissive to the power 

Of every angry blast that sweeps along, 

Sparing the lovely trembler, while the strong 

ajestic tenants of the leaflesswood = 

It levels low. But, ah! the pitying song 

Must tell how, than the tempest’s self more rude, 
Fierce wrath and cruel hate their suppliant prey pursued,” 


Her modesty however, as it Leen g heightened her beauty, 
was not likely to disarm the wrath of Venus, who sent for her 
son, and charged him with the execution of her scheme of ven- 
geance. Like a dutiful child, he immediately undertook the 
task, and repaired to the Island of Pleasure, where he was to 
furnish himself with the means of its accomplishment. ‘This 
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island was watered by two streams very opposite in their nature. 
In the 


‘¢ —-— deadly anguish pours unmixed his store 
Of all the ills which sting the human breast, 
The hopeless tears which past delights deplore, 
Heart-gnawing jealousy which knows no rest, 
And self-upbraiding shame, by stern remorse opprest.’’ 


“Oh, how unlike the pure transparent stream, 
Which near it bubbles o’er its golden sands! 
The impeding stones with pleasant music seem 
Its progress to detain from other lands; 
And all its banks, inwreathed with flowery bands, 
Ambrosial ry shed in grateful dew ; 
There young Desire enchanted ever stands, 
Breathing delight and fragrance ever new, 

And bathed in constant joys of fond affection true.’ 


From these he filled severally two amber vases, and thus pro- 
vided sought the royal chamber of the maid, whom he found fast 
asleep. ‘These vases might be deemed rather an awkward in- 
cumbrance to the flying god, especially as he had his bow and 
arrows to carry besides; but our author has disposed of them 
so ingeniously, that they form a becoming appendage to his 
figure, and afford a happy hint for next year’s exhibition. 


** His quiver, sparkling bright with gems and gold, 
From his fair plumed shoulder graceful hung, 
And from its top in brilliant chords enrolled 
Each little vase resplendently was slung : 
Still as he flew, around him sportive clung 
His frolic train of winged Zephyrs light, 
Wafting the fragrance which his tresses flung : 
While odours dropped from every ringlet bright, 
And from his blue eyes beamed ineffable delight.” P. 21, 


Psyche had an unfortunate trick of sleeping with her mouth 
open, against which we take this opportunity of cautioning our 
fair readers, and Cupid, who seems from this to have been edu- 
cated at.a public school, adroitly emptied the vase of sorrow 
into it. Not content with this, he wounded jer with a dart, — 
but incautiously grazed his own neck with the same weapon ; 
and after pouring the drops of joy upon her hair, departed, 
Psyche’s spirits were soon affected by the draught she had swal- 
lowed, br not bering learned the modern secret of counteract- 
ing it with a glass of laudanum, she could not conceal this from 
her parents. ‘They consulted the oracle on the subject, and were 
overwhelmed with grief when the following answer was delivered, 
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** On nuptial couch, in nuptial vest arrayed, 
“ On a tall rock’s high summit Psyche eke, 
*« Let all depart, and leave the fated maid 
‘¢ Who never must a mortal Hymen grace, 
«* A winged monster of no earthly race 
«« Thence soon shall bear his trembling bride away ; 
** His power extends o’er all the bounds of space, 
** And Jove himself has owned his dreaded sway, 
‘“* Whose flaming breath sheds fire, whom earth and heaven 
obey.” P. 26. 
This strange command was fulfilled after some delay ; and the 
bride, while looking out for the dragon that was to make a meal 
of her, was borne by gentle Zephyrs to the Island of Pleasure. 
Here she found a palace ready for her reception, furnished with 
all that could charm the eye, and minister to her gratification. 
She partook of a banquet provided in the true fairy style by 
unseen hands; and her hymeneal song was here sung without 
any mjxture of lamentation. 7 


«* Oh, you for whom I write! whose hearts can melt 
At the soft thrilling voice whose power you prove, 
You know what charm, unutterably felt, 
Attends the unexpected voice of oe : 
Above the lyre, the lute’s soft notes above, 
With sweet enchantment to the soul it steals, 
And bears it to Elysium’s happy grove ; 
You best can tell the rapture Psyche feels 
When Love’s ambrosial lip the vows of Hymen seals.” P, 34, 
‘< But, ere the breezes of the morning call 
Aurora from her purple, humid bed, 
Psyche in vain explores the vacant hall, 
Her tender lover from her arms is fled 
While sleep his downy wings had o’er her eye-lids saa 
35. 
Her life passed in a manner suitable to this beginning. Her 
invisible attendants exerted themselves in every possible way to 
amuse her solitary days. 
** But to her frequent questions nought reply, 


Her lips in vain her lover’s name require, 
Or wherefore thus concealed he shuns her eye.” 


One of their modes of amusement seems rather extraordinary, 
considering that it was designed for a delicate young lady, and 
not for a member of the Whip Club. 

‘«‘ The gilded car they bid her fearless guide, 
Which at her wish self-mov’d with wondrous pow’rs, 
The rapid birds velocity defied, 
. While round the blooming isle it roll’d with circuit wide,” 


ce 
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But what enjoyments can compensate for days of protracted 
solitude? ‘To what purpose was she supplied with 


« All that can the female heart delight 
Of fair attire,”’ 


With nobody to see how well it became her? Ennui was 
the sure consequence of such a system, and at length affected 
her so visibly, that Cupid reluctantly gave her a short leave of 
absence, for the purpose of visiting her parents, accompanied 
with a warning against the bad adyice to which he knew she 
would be exposed. Accordingly she found herself at home the 
next morning, where, of course, she was a most welcome visitor, 
Like other celebrated beauties, she had the usual allotment of 


two envious sisters, who, by way of compassing her ruin, filled 
her mind with doubts and suspicions, and persuaded her to un- 


ravel the mystery, which concealed the pretended sorcerer, to 
whom she was united. 


To this end they supplied her with a lamp, by which she was 
enabled to view him in his sleep. 


«* Oh, daring Muse! wilt thou indeed essay 

To paint the wonders which that lamp could shew ? 

hel canst thou hope in living words to say 

The dazzling glories of that heavenly view ? 

Ah! well I ween, that if with pencil true 

That splendid vision could be well exprest, 

The fearful awe imprudent Psyche knew 

Would seize with rapture every wondering breast, 
When Love’s all potent charms divinely stood confest, 


*¢ All imperceptible to human touch, 

His wings display celestial essence light, 

The clear effulgence of the blaze is such, 

The brilliant plumage shines so heavenly bright, 

That mortal eyes turn dazzled from the sight ; 

A youth he seems in manhood’s freshest years ; 

Round his fair neck, as clinging with delight, 

Each golden curl resplendently appears, 
Or shades his darker brow, which grace majestic wears, 


“Or o’er his guileless front the ringlets bright 
Their rays of sunny lustre seem to-throw, 
That front than polished ivory more white! 
His blooming cheeks with deeper blushes glow 
Than roses scattered o’er a bed of snow: 
While on his lips, distilled in balmy dews, 
(Those lips divine that even in silence know 
The heart to touch) persuasion to infuse 
Still hangs a rosy charm that never vainly sues,” P. 56,57. 
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~ Lost in admiration, she let fall the lamp, and thus dispelled 


his sleep, and revealed her breach of his injunctions. In matri< 
monial squabbles a fit is an approved recipe in extreme cases ; 
and poor Psyche having nothing to say in her own behalf, very 
judiciously swooned away ; but when she came to herself, 


‘¢ The terrors of her fate stand all confest, 
In vain she casts around her timid glance, 
The rudely frowning scenes her former joys enhance. 


« No traces of those joys, alas, remain! 

A desert solitude alone appears. 

No verdant shade relieves the sandy plain, 
The wide spread waste no gentle fountain cheers, 
One barren face the dreary prospect wears ; 
Nought through the vast horizon meets her eye 
To calm the dismal tumult of her fears, 

‘No trace of human habitation nigh, 

A sandy wild beneath, above a threatening sky,” 


In answer to a very tender and affecting address, Love charged 
her to endeavour to appease the wrath of Venus, as the only 
means of their being reunited. In obedience to this injunction 
she sought the temple of the goddess, and there learned that she 
must never hope for pardon till she could offer to her, in the 
temple of happiness, an urn filled from the fountain of beauty, 
As she did not happen to know the way to the temple, or the 
fountain in question, this intelligence reduced her to despair. 
She was already faint with toil and hunger, but Love very oppor- 
tunely sent her a turtle. Not such an one as was sent to Paris 
to console Lord L. under his diplomatic disappoimtments ; or 
to the Texel, to fortify Sir W. C. against the terrors of a siege ; 
and yet a turtle of no mean gifts, for it not only supplied her 
with food, but flew before as she travelled onward, like the 
green bird of Thalaba, the solace of her toils, and the guide of 
her way. It was the turtle-dove of Innocence. One difficulty 
was thus removed, but another.of no less magnitude remained. 
Had our heroine’s road happened to lie through a safe and 
peaceable country like Ireland*, she might have felt perfectly 
at ease ; but this not being the case, she had some unpleasant 
apprehensions about travelling alone. From these and other 
cares she had found a short repose in the bower where we first 
beheld her ; but her fears retura with double force when she is 


* Sce the explanatory note to one of the Irish Melodies, which begins with 
these words, ‘* Rich and rare were the gems she wore.” 
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awakened by the near approach of an armed knight. She is 
radually, however, reassured by his courteous and respectful be- 
Seteae, and accepts the offer of his services as her champion 


and attendant. It happened fortunately that he was bound 
on the same quest with herself. 


*¢ Divinely eloquent, persuasion ran 
The herald of his words ere they depart 
His lips, which well might confidence impart, 
As he revealed how he himself was bound 
By solemn vow, that neither force nor art 
His helmet should unloose, till he had found 
The bower of happiness, that long-sought fairy ground.” 


But the knight is mounted, and the lady on foot, which gives 
rise to a difficulty. ‘They might indeed surmount it by riding 
double, a practice very frequent among the ladies of romance ; 
but it must be allowed that they form a much more picturesque 
group by the help of a lion, the emblem of passion, which suf- 
fers the knight to bestride his back, and guide him with a gol- 
den chain, leaving his charger for the lady’s use. The party is 
completed by Constance, the knight’s page, who is the very re- 
verse of Gilpin Horner in every thing excepting usefulness to 
his master. 

We have.now got out of all the beaten tracks; as far, that 
is, as the former historians of Pysche are concerned: and in 
spite of the objections which we have taken against the moral 
personages that occupy the scene during the remainder of the 
poem, we are much more willing to follow her into their haunts, 
than upon tlie whimsical errands on which she was sent by Apu- 
leius and his closer imitators. It is to this part of the compo- 
sition only that the credit of invention belongs ; and even here 
the traces of originality are too sparing to give our author any 
claim to a high rank in this higher department of poesy. We 
will not however take off the freshness from what the poem has 
of novelty, by pursuing our abstract any farther, nor blunt the 
edge of curiosity by hinting at its catastrophe. Had it been 
longer before the public, we should have had less delicacy on 
this head. 

The extracts we have already given will, we trust, be a suffi- 
cient incentive to our readers to follow the fair Psyche through 
all her wanderings; and we can venture to assure them, that 
they will find it a pleasurable task. Having given our verdict 
against the plan of the poem, we are happy in being authorized 
to qualify it by the remark, that it is, in great measure, free from 
many of the faults peculiarly incident to allegorical compositions. 
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There is less of magnifying extravagance, and more of simplicity, 
moderation and arrangement, than we have generally met with 
in productions of this cast. The same may be said of the cha- 
racteristic defects of the Spenser stanza, as it is sometimes de- 
nominated; which, by its marked boundaries and triple rhymes, 
holds out a temptation to tautology and circumlocution. We 
are aware, however, that exceptions may be found im both in- 
stances. In the conflict with ambition, in the Island of Indiffer- 
ence, the cave of jealousy, and the castle of suspicion, there is a 
luxuriance that would admit of the pruning-knife, an amplifica- 
tion which might have been seasonably curtailed. There are 
examples too of weakness produced by tautology. We find in 
one stanza, 


“« Yet nought of insolence or haughty pride 
Found ever in her gentle breast a place ;”” P, 12. 


and in the next, 
«¢ To her whose guiltless breast ne'er felt elation proud.” P. 13. 


And the author seems to have been infected by the languor 
that is described in the following lines : 


‘«¢ But melancholy poisons all her joys, 

And secret sorrows all her hopes depress, 

Consuming languor every bliss destroys, 

And sad she droops repining, comfortless,” P, 38, 


These, however, are rare specimens, and by no means fair 
samples of the general style, which, though not characterized by 
energy and vivacity, is seldom weak, heavy, or insipid, 

Our author’s fort is the expression of tender and exalted sen- 
timent; sentiment neither of the sickly and squeamish cast, 
which has attached disgust to, nor of the spurious or vitiated 
kind, which has awakened a well-grounded jealousy of the very 
name. ‘This volume is not one of those which will be used to 
pioneer to seduction, and to undermine the outworks of female 

urity. Withered be the hand that shall add another to the 
fist which already disgraces our catalogues! Anathemas are 
not our favourite weapons, but it would be mere hypocrisy to 
clothe in gentle terms the indignation excited in us by this species 
of moral incendiary. Let us find him where he will, he shall 
know that our motto is not an empty boast, but a pledge 
which we shall gladly redeem to the uttermost on the head of so 
dangerous a delinquent. 

The vein of sentiment which runs through the poem under 
our consideration is far superior to that which pervades the ge- 
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vierality of those compositions which may be termed romantic, 
It is not only elevated and refined, but pure and correct ; chasten- 
ed by good sense, and directed by a constant reference to the 
realities of life. Many an useful lesson may here be learnt in 
an art too little studied, the art of conjugal love. ‘The follow- 
ing stanzas convey, with much feeling and truth, the same sound 
doctrme which Miss Edgeworth has inculcated so skilfully in 
the story of the modern Griselda. 


‘«« The tears capricious beauty loves to shed, 
The pouting lip, the sullen silent tongue, 
May wake the impassioned lovers tender dread, 
ind touch the spring that clasps his soul so strong; 
But, ah ! beware, the gentle power too long 
Will not endure the frown of angry strife ; 

_ He shuns contention, and the gloomy throng 
Who blast the joys of calm domestic life, 

And flies when discord shakes her brand with quarrels rife. 


« Oh! he will tell you that these quarrels bring 
The ruin, not renewal of his flame: 
If oft repeated, lo! on rapid wing 
He flies to hide his fair but tender frame ; 
From violence, reproach, or peevish blame 
Irrevocably flies. Lament in vain! 
Indifference comes the abandoned heart to claim, 
Asserts for ever her repulsive reign, 
Close followed by disgust and all her chilling train.” P. 182, 


A profitable lesson too is conveyed, though by a slight hint, 
in these lines : 


“ Oh! Reconciling moment! charm most dear ! 
What feeling heart thy pleasures would repeat, 
Or wish thy dearly purchased bliss, however sweet.” P. 140. 


We are glad to meet with an old thought looking well in a 
new dress, as in the stanza that follows: 


“Oh! who the exquisite delight can tell, 
The joy which mutual confidence imparts! 
Or who can paint the charm unspeakable 
Which links in tender bands two faithfu) hearts? 
In vain assailed by fortune’s envious darts, 
Their mitigated woes are sweetly shared, 
And doubled joy reluctantly departs: 
Let but the sympathising heart be spared, 
What sorrow scems not light, what peril is not dared?" P, 115. 


_ Many passages of exquisite feeling crowd upon our recollee- 
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tion, but we will pass over the minuter instances in favour of one 
extract, of the length of which few, we think, will complain. 


«¢ When pleasure sparkles in the cup of youth, 
And the gay-hours on downy wing advance, 
- Oh! then ’tis sweet to hear the lip of truth 
Breathe the soft vows of love, sweet to entrance 
The raptured soul by intermingling glance 
Of mutual bliss; sweet amid roseate bowers, 
Led by the hand of Love, to weave the dance, . 
Or unmolested crop life's fairy flowers, | 
Or bask in joy’s bright sun through calm unclouded hours. 


“¢ Yet they who light of heart in May-day pride 
Meet love with smiles, and gaily amorous song, 
(Though he their softest pleasures may provide, ~ 
Even then when pleasures in full concert throng, ) 
They cannot know with what enchantment strong 
He steals upon the tender suffering soul, 
What gently soothing charms to him belong, . 

How melting sorrow owns his soft controul, 

Subsiding passions hushed in milder waves toroll. . 


«¢ When vexed by cares and harassed by distress, 
The storms of fortune chill thy soul with dread, 
Let Love, consoling Love! still sweetly bless, 
And his assuasive balm benignly shed: 
His.downy plumage o’er thy pillow spread 
Shall lull thy weeping sorrows to repose ; 
To Love the tender heart hath ever fled, 

As on its mother’s breast the infant throws 

Its sobbing face, and there in sleep forgets its woes, 


“Oh! fondly cherish then the lovely plant, 

Which lenient Heaven hath given thy pains to ease; 

Its lustre shall thy summer hours enchant, 

And load with fragrance every prosperous breeze ; 

And when rude winter shall thy roses seize, ; 

When nought through all thy bowers but thorns remain, 
. This still with undeciduous charms shall please, 

Screen from the blast and shelter from the rain, 
And still with verdure cheer the desolated plain. 


“‘ Through the hard season Love with plaintive note 
Like the kind red-breast tenderly shall sing, 

Which swells mid dreary snows its tuneful throat, 
Brushing the cold dews from its shivering wing, 

With cheerful promise of returning spring = - 
To the mute tenants of the leafless grove.” .. P..179. 


_ One more, and we have done with quotations of this descrip- 
tron. . 
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*‘ Oh! have you never known the silent charm 
That undisturbed retirement yields the soul, 
Where no intruder might your peace alarm, 
And tenderness hath wept without control, 
While melting fondness o’er the bosom stole ? 
Did fancy never, in some lonely grove, 
Abridge the hours which must in absence roll? 
Those pensive pleasures did you never prove, 
Oh, you have never loved! you know not what is love ! 


«« They do not love, who can to these prefer 
The tumult of the gay, or folly’s roar ; 
The Muse they know not; nor delight in her 
Who can the troubled soul to rest restore, 
Calm contemplation: Yes, I must deplore 
Their joyless state, even more than his who mourns 
His love for ever lost ; delight no more 
Unto his widowed heart indeed returns, 
Yet, while he weeps, his soul their cold indifference spurns. 
«¢ But if soft hope illumines fancy’s dream, 
Assuring him of love and constancy, 
How exquisite do then the moments seem, 
When he may hide himself from every eye, 
And cherish the dear thought in secrecy ! | 
While sweet remembrance sooths his thrilling heart, 


And brings once more past hours of kindness nigh, 
Recals the look of love when forced to part, 


And turns to drops of joy the tears that sadly start.” P. 94. 


We need scarcely point out to our readers the genuine pathos 
which forms the leading charm of these extracts, and forestals 
the tardy process of critical approbation by an irresistible appeal 
to the heart. Not that this constitutes their whole merit. The 
diction and versification are appropriate vehicles of these deli- 
cate and attractive traits of a refined sensibility. The latter has 
rather the easy, equable, and majestic flow of one of our southern 
rivers, than the bold, broken, and vehement stream of a northern 
torrent; and consequently its effect is rather gradual than in- 
stantaneous, it does not command, but wins our admiration. 
The former is the approved language of the court of Apollo, 
neither debased by the vulgarisms of the simple school, nor 
tricked out in the false ornaments of pedantry. It has a natural 
elegance, a sustained dignity, and occagionally an uncommon 
degree of richness. Nothing but its general correctness would 
lead us to notice such oversights as the following. 


“ And oft with seeming piety they blame 

The worship, which they justly impious call: 
And oft, lest evil should their sire befal, 
Besought him.” &c. P. 13, 
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*« Yet well this little page his lord had served, 
His youthful arm had many a foe repelled, 
His watchful eye from many a snare preserved, 
Nor ever from his steps in any danger swerved.” P. 79. 


The expression “ timid fears,” and the following line, 
** And thus divinely spoke the heaven-inspired tongue," P. 25. 


belong to a head of accusation, which we have noticed before. 
“ Lucid myrtles” and “ grace-attempered majesty” rather alarmed 
us, as savoring a little of Della Cruscan taste; but we are 
happy to say that they have few companions, if any, to keep them 
and that the splendour of Psyche’s mantle is the 
effect not of Bristol stones, but of real brilliants. 

The poet, whilst he 


Spernit humum fugiente penn4,” 


and soars above the heads of the humble dealers in prose, is apt 
at times, as living examples might prove, to get into the clouds, 
and thus to give us some trouble in tracing his course. We have 
little complaint of this kind to make in the: present instance, 
the style being very clear and intelligible. It requires some skill 
however to put the “ current, flood, cup, draught, stream, and 
bowl” of the following stanza in their proper places, and make 
an accurate picture of them. 


‘«¢ But not to mortals is it e’er allowed 
To drink unmingled of that current bright ; 
Scarce can they taste the pleasurable flood, 
Defiled by angry Fortune's envious spite, 
Who from the cup of amorous delight 
Dashes the sparkling draught of brilliant joy, 
“Till, with dull sorrow’s stream despoiled quite, 
No more it cheers the soul or charms the eye, 
But ’mid the poisoned bow! distrust and anguish lie.” P. 20, 


We are not aware of any authority for this sense of the word 
“ despoiled.” . The thought is not very clearly conveyed in these 


‘¢ For sweet refreshment all inviting seems 
To taste celestial food, and pure ambrosial streams.” P. 33. 


-'There is a confusion too in the following metaphor, from 
the awkward introduction of the tainted gale, which 1s quite out 
of place in a sea-piece. | 


“ Vain schemer, think not to prolong thy joy! 
But cherish while it lasts the heavenly boon ; 
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Expand thy sails! thy little bark shall fly 
With the full tide of pleasure! though it soon 
May feél the influence of the changeful moon, 
It yet is thine ! then let not doubts obscure 
With cloudy vapours veil thy brilliant noon, 
Nor let suspicion’s tainted breath impure 
_ Poison the favoring gale which speeds thy course secure!” P. 46. 
This is one instance of the bad effect of being forced to eke 
out a thought to the measure of this stanza. The simile in p. 193, 
which begins with, “Thus o’er the oily surface softly slides,” is 
wanting in perspicuity. But these instances are very rare, con- 
sidering the length of the poem, the stream of which, to reeur to 
our former allusions, though it frequently rises above its ordinary 
level, and bears us forward on its buoyant and elevated tide, 
scarcely ever sinks below it, and leaves us stranded in the shal- 
lows. Some poems of considerable merit‘remind us of those 
portraits, in which the master-painter has finished only the fea- 
tures, and left the drapery to one of Ins scholars. But here the 
whole is evidently touched by the same pencil. Majesty gives 
its charm to one part, and sweetness, and that more frequently, to 
another ; but the same delicate grace embellishes all. The little 
connecting links, which cannot make, but can effectually mar, a 
fine poem, are well executed ; not being so studiously elaborated 
as to give them a misplaced consequence, yet sufficiently finished 
to satisfy a scrutinizmg eye. ‘The time of day, for instance, 
is thus marked. | 
«¢ But when meek eve hung out her dewy star 
And gently veiled with gradual hand the sky.” P. 33. 
“ Now from his crystal urn, with chilling hand, 
Vesper had sprinkled all the earth with dew, 
A misty veil obscured the neighbouring land, : 
And shut the fading landscape from their view." P. $4. 
But we have dealt too liberally in quotations to allow of ourmul- 
tiplying instances, or doing justice in this respect to our author’s 
descriptive talents, which are of the higher order. The descrip- 
tions of scenery are circumstantial enough to give a specific cha-— 
racter to each picture, without being tediously minute ; andsome 
of the portraits are sketched with a masterly hand. We must be 
content with one or two examples in each kind. The dwelling 
of retirement, and the palace of ambition, may illustrate happily 
the appropriate character of the scenery. 


“ Mid the thick forest was a lonely dell, __ 
Where foot of man was seldom known to tread, 
The — hills all round in graceful swell 
The little green with woods environed ; 
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Hither the dove their passive course had led: 
the thin blue rising mid the trees, 
here broad and brown the deepest umbrage spread, 
Spoke the abode of safe retired Sand, 
And Psyche gladly there her dove descending sees.” P. 92. 
* * @ 
“‘ High o’er the spacious plain a mountain rose, 
=" stately castle its summit stood 
uge craggy clifis behind their s Oppose 
To the rough surges of the dashing flood ; 
The rocky shores a boldly rising wood 
On either side conceals ; bright shine the towers, 
And seem to smile upon the billows rude. 
In front the eye, with comprehensive powers, : 
Sees wide extended plains enriched with splendid bowers, 


“‘ Hither they bore the sad reluctant fair, — 
Who mounts with dizzy eye the awful steep; 


The blazing structure seems high poised in uir 
And its light pillars tremble o'er P. 103. 


The effect produced on Psyche’s guardiandove by an approach 
even to the “ bower of loose delight,” is beautifully deseribed, 


“Feebly it seemed on labouring wing to fly, 

Till dazzled by the sudden glare around, 

In painful trance it closed its dizzy eye, 

And had it not fair Psyche's bosom found, i 
Its drooping pinioa soon had touched the unhallowed rg : 


We will add the portraits of patience and jealousy, and a 
ry 2 sketch of Psyche herself, at the moment of reconciliation 
to her attendant knight, of whose fidelity she had entertained some 
groundless suspicions. 


More sweet than the war hue seemed 
_ ‘Which sat upon her pallid cheek ; her eye, 
Her placid eye, with dove-like softness beamed ; 
Her head unshielded from the pitiless sky, 
Loose to the rude wild blast her tresses fly, 
Bare were her feet which prest the shelly shore 
With firm the deahing Lil step ; 
She e e ows as roar 
And rie ony the boisterous storms so oft endured before,” P. 173. 


« On the ground he sits in sullen woe, 

But wildly rolls around his 

And gnaws his withered lips, which still o’erflow 
VOL. NO. BB 
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With bitter gall ; in foul disorder lie 
His black and matted locks ; anxiety 
Sits on his wrinkled brow and sallow cheek ; 
The wasted form, the deep-drawn, frequent sigh, 
Some slow consuming dy bespeak, 
But medicinal skill the cause in yain shall seek.” P. 132, 


** The smiles of joy which swell her glowing cheek, 
And o'er her parting lips divinely play, 
Returning pleasure eloquently speak, 
of sage of the tears which lingering stay, 
e sparkling dew-drops in a sunny day) 
‘nheeded tenants of rejoicing eyes.” P. 140. 


We have trespassed too long on the indu)gence of our readers 
to venture upon a minute discussion of the merits of the minor 
poems, which, with one or two exceptions, are not unworthy of 
followimg in the train of Psyche, though she, 


© Still the fairest queen, 
Like Dian, mid her circling nymphs appears.” 


They derive their chief interest from a soft and pleasing tinge 
of melancholy which pervades them all; the result, as it seems, 
of a deep and feeling conviction of the senseless and fruitless va- 
nity of what is generally, but falsely, called a life of pleasure. 
It is the conviction too of experience, and the young, and the 
fair, will do well to profit by it, instead of risking their own hap- 
piness in the dangerous trial— Experience is an article that may 
be borrowed with safety, and is often far too dearly bought. 
The sonnets have more of the proper qualities of that species of 
- composition than most of those with which the press has teemed 

of late. The lines “Written at the Commencement of Spring,” 
and “The Lily,” are perhaps as pleasing as any of the smaller 
poems. ‘There isa a and exquisite pathos throughout the: 
following extracts, which, as the last effusions of a mind consci- 


ous that it would shortly quit this world of sorrows, are perfectly 
irresistible : 


“ Oh, plume again again thy jetty wing, 

Blackbird, charm thy listening lover! 
For thus, even thus, I heard thee sing, 
_ When hopes could smile that now are over. 


« And thou, dear Red-breast, let me hear, 
Exchanged once more thy wintry measure ;_ 
Thy notes proclaim the ta near, 
As they were wont in of aaonet 
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« The lark shall mount the sapphire skies 
And wake the grateful son Pee gladness, 

One general peal Tre from earth Shall rise, 
And man alone shall droop in sadness, 


«Twas here by peace and friendship blest, 
I paid to Spring my yearly duty, 

When last she decked her fragrant breast 
In all the glowing pride of beauty. 


ss Pav here the cordial look of love 
rom every eye benignly flowin 
Bade the kind hours in pr eae 
Each lip the ready smile bestowing. 


«¢ But where the blooming Cherub-Boy, 
Who hailed with us the pleasant season ? 

Whose smile recalled each childish joy, 
That sadder years resigned to Reason. 


“ Those bright, those laughing eyes, where Love 
And innocence are seen embracing ; 

Those fairy-hands, that graceful move 
Their fancy-formed eircles tracing. 


Oh, haste as thou wast wont to do; 
We'll mount yon shrubby steep together : 
Thy care the first wood-flowers shal x vail 
hyself all-blooming as the weather. 


«“‘ Haste, sweetest Babe, beloved of all! 
Our cheerfyl hours without thee languish : 
Ah! hush! ,...he hears no more thy call ! 
Ah! hush! nor wake 


* That lip of roses ite no more ; 
That beaming glance in night is oleuided’3 
Those bland endearments all are o’er, : 
In death’s dark pall for ever shrowded. 


4* No, Angel-sweetness ! not for ever, 

Though Heaven from us thy charms hath hidden, 
We joy for thee, though forced to sever, 

O favoured guest, thusearly biddent 


rel A. 
« Even o’er.thy dying couch, sweet Beaks, 
A heavenly messenger presi 
He beckon’d thee to seats of j joy, 
To fields of endless rapture; guided, 


No, not for thee this bitter tear, 
It falls for those yet doomed to sorrow ;- i 
Who feel the:load of life severe, 
Who mourn the past, nor hope the morrow. 
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* It falls for those who, left behind, 
Must fill their woes allotted measure ; 
Who muse in hopes to death consi 
On visions of departed pleasure. 


« For those who through life’s dreary night 
Full many a watchfuj hour shall number, 
And sigh for long delaying light, 


Or enyy those who early P, 252, &c, 


‘¢ Sweet tear of hope, delicious tear ! 
The sun, the shower indeed shall come ; 


The promised verdant shoot appear, 
And nature bid her blossoms bloom, 


*¢ And thou, O virgin Queen of Spring ! 
Shalt, from thy dark and lowly bed, 
Bursting thy green sheath’s silken string, 

Unveil thy charms, and perfume shed ; 


** Unfold thy robes of purest white, 
Unsullied from their darksome grave, 
And thy soft petals silvery light 
In the mild breeze unfettered wave. 


* So Faith shall seek the lowly dust 
Where humble Sorrow loves to lie, 

And bid her thus her hopes entrust, 
And watch with patient, cheerful eye ; 


s¢ And bear the long, cold, wi ight, 
And bear her pa. 
And wait till Heaven’s reviving light, 
Eternal Spring ! shall burst the gloom.” P, 304, 


** Odours of Spring, my sense ye chapm 

With fragrance premature : 
And, mid these days of dark alarm, 

ethinks wi come 
To tell of 

Of May’s blue skies, abundant bloom, 

The sunny gales and showers, 


*§ Alas ! for me shall May in vain 
The powers of life restore ; 

These eyes that weep and watch in pain ~ 
Shall see her charms no more, 
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No, no, this anguish cannot last! 
Beloved friends, adieu! 
The bitterness of death were past, 
- Could I resign but you. 


‘* But oh! in every mortal 
That rends my soul from lifes 
t soul, which seems on you to 
. Through each convulsive strife, 


Even now, with agonizing grasp 
Of terror and regret, 


To all in life its love would clasp 
- Clings close and closer yet. 


Yet why, immortal, vital spark 
Thus mortally opprest? 
Look up, my soul, 


Still shuddertug clings to dat. 


“« Oh ye! who sooth the pangs of death 
With love’s own patient care, 
Still, still retain this fleeting breath, 
Still pour the fervent prayer :— 
_ And ye, whose smile must greet my eye 
No more, nor voice my ear, 
Who breathe for me the tender sigh, 


And shed the pitying tear, 
Whose (though far far removed) 
My grateful thoughts perceive 
Pride of my life, asheeened beloved, 
My last sad claim receive ! 
Oh! do not quite your friend forget, 
er on 
Who asks your lingering theughts.” P, 307: 
On the whole, there is a characteristic delicacy, a “ trew 
feminitée,” about this publication, which is exceedingly attrace 
tive. Far be it from us to check the aspiring spirit of those 
ladies who prefer the din of arms to 


« All the lore of love, and goodly womanhead,” 


and seek a blood-stained wreath in celebrating the fields of mar- y 
tial glory. On the contrary, we are willing to prove how friendly 
We are to such undertakings, by suggesting to the writers of @ re- 


dark, | 
nd bid thy terrors rest; | 
‘« Forget, forego thy earthly part, a 
Thine heavenly being trust 
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mance, which is at present deservedly popular, the addition of # 
sixth volume, consisting of a list of the killed, wounded, and pri- 
soners. It would not only increase the price of her book, but 
give it an additional interest from the air of probability which it 
would impart. But we must reserve to ourselves the privilege, 
asa matter of private taste, of having a particular fancy for Psyche, 
and her fair historian, and deeming the exhibition of their suffering 
fortitude more honourable, because more appropriate to their 
sex, than that of the prowess and doughty deeds of a Britom- 
artis, or a Bradamante. A very interesting portrait of Mrs. 
Tighe is prefixed to this volume. Expressive as it appears to 
be of the mind which pervades every part of her poetry, we are 
credibly informed that it falls short of the beauty and sentiment 
which illuminated the countenance of the fair original. Would 
that we might, without a sigh of unavailing sorrow, corigratulate 
the public on the reversal of the following decree ! 


« Fond dreamer! meditate thine idle song, 
But let thine idle song remain unknown : 
The verse which cheers thy solitudes prolong ; 
What, though it charm no moments but thine own, 
Though thy loved Psyche smile for thee alone, 
Still shall it yield thee pleasure, if not fame, 
And when, escaped from tumult, thou has flown 
To thy dear silent hearth’s enlivening flame, 
There shall the tranquil muse her happy votary claim.” 


Art. XV.—1. Reply to Mr. Bosanquet’s Practical Observa- 

_ tions.on the Report of the Bullion Committee. By David 
Ricardo. Murray, 1811.—?@. A Plain Statement of the 
Bullion Question, in a Letter to a Friend. By Davies 
Giddy, Esq. M. P. Stockdale, 1811. . 


From the “ aérie height” of our six pair of stairs window, we 
havé just descried, appearing with slow and heavy course above 
the literary horizon, a new flight of pamphlets on this momentous 
subject. By the rate at which the body appeared to us to 
move, we think it probable that its collective mass will be well 
settled upon this metropolis about the time when our next 
number will fall due. Aud as we suspect that many of them 
contain reports of speeches made in the assembly of wise men, 
we shall defer all further serious consideration of the subject, 
till we have had the advantage of perusing them. 
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. We shall therefore confine this article within very contracted — 
limits, and shall first intreat our reader's indulgence briefly to 
premise an observation ,or two relating to ourselves. For 
we really cannot help deeming it both right and civil to return 
our humble and hearty thanks to certain ingenious persons, w 

we doubt not with the kindest intentions towards us, and with - 
a particular view to extol our independence, have ascribed to” 
the unworthy lucubrations on the Bullion Report in our former 
number the very unmerited honour of much higher authority 
than we fear they can lay any claim to. We beg to assure them, 
that whenever the Right Hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
or the Secretary of the Treasury find leisure or inclination to 
send us an article for insertion, we will give fair public notice 
of the honour to our readers, in order that they may form their 
judgments, either with due deference to the high authority, or 
with due caution with respect to the presumed party-statement, 
And we further promise to the said ingenious persons, in refer- 
ence to another of their speculations, that whenever the . 
or the Reviews, will have the goodness to decline inserting 
such articles as the said Essay on the Bullion Report, and that 
the articles afterwards come into our hands as the “ pis aller,” 
we will return our public thanks to the said Reviews in our 

Weare also requested by certam private entlemen, whom 
the said ingenious persons have obligingly Secmned as the 
managers, or editors of our work, to state in their names, that 
they are perfectly satisfied with the more efficient, but less la- 
borious offices of our well wishers, and occasional contributors. 

We are really highly flattered at having excited all this atten- 
tion thus early in our career; and as the best return we can 
make, shall (with one observation) dismiss, we trust for ever, 
the hateful subject of self; which nothing but the consciousness 
of having been born into a world pretty well filled with Reviews, 
and consequently of having many rivals, though we trust no ene- 
mies, could have induced us at all to touch upon. The single 
observation is this—On the subject of our plan and objects, we 
refer all impartial readers to the first article of our first number, 
and to the pledge there implied. We desire no favour nof any 
encouragement, except in as far as we redeem that pledge, and 
do our best honestly to promote those objects. 

To proceed to the subject before us. | . 

Although the decision of the House of Commons has, prac- 
tically speaking, set the question raised by the Bullion Report 
in some degree at rest; yet we plainly perceive that the minds 
of many impartial men are by no means madé up upen the sub- 
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Nor is this at all surprizing. It is one of the most intri- 
cate perhaps that ever assumed an equal degree of interest, for 
the importance of its practical consequences. 

One thing appears to ns very plain ;—that those who have ar- 
gued it upon the old and approved principles of political ceco- 
_nomy, have decidedly failed in making out their case; and this 
affords — for believing that there are some hidden proper- 
ties still lurking about the question, which the present state of 
commercial affairs, (so different from any ever contemplated by 
the political ceconomists whose works we are now apt to consi- 
der as infallible,) is destined to bring to light. 

_ Political ceconomy is a set of general principles drawn 
from the observation of the mode in which human affairs 
have been in the habit of operating; and endeavouring to 

e from this view of past experience how they will operate 
in future. From the nature of the case, therefore, the rules must 
fail in their application to a state of affairs widely different from 
= that has ever been contemplated by the framers of those 
fules. But it will be very difficult to impress the conviction 
that they have failed upon the minds of those who are in the 
habit of regarding the theorems, upon which they argue, as im- 
mutable and almost mathematical truths. 

This will perhaps account for the sameness, we had almost 
said tediousness, with which the identical arguments are re- 
peated over and over again, in the pamphlets published by 
those who es the opinions of the Bullion Report. ‘The 
writers are all convinced that the truth of their argument lies in 
a nutshell; and that the only reason why it has not been uni- 
versally received is, that the happy mode of developing it has 
not yet been discovered. Each man flatters himself that his ta- 
lent for explanation is to bring about this important object, and. 
that by the allegorical symbol of sealed bags of eorn, or other 
ifgenious device, conviction is to flash at once upon the mind 
of the British public. 

That public, however, appears most obstinately to resist these 
repeated attacks upon its understanding, and seems resolved not 
to be wearied out by the pertinacity with which their authors 
return to the charge. Indeed it must be confessed, that some 
pains, attended with a greater variety of original argument 
and illustration, have been employed on the opposite side; and 
as it should seem with greater success. For notwithstanding 
the price of bullion still continues high in proportion to other 
commodities, we do not perceive any greater symptoms than we 
could find three months ago of the depreciation of owr currency 
with respect to those commodities, allowing for such occasional 
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fivetuations as may at all times occur. The one pound note and 
the shilling will still buy as much of the general articles of con- 
sumption as it would before, or as the guinea did before it was 
withdrawn from circulation and converted into bullion. 

From the mass of publications which have appeared, we have 
selected those at the head of this article; the first from the 
reference which it bears to the arguments examined in our last 
number, and the last from the circulation which the name of 
its author has already bestowed upon it. 

To those who honoured with a perusal the article on this sub- 
ject in our former number, no apology will be necessary for be- 
ginning with Mr. Ricardo’s Reply to Mr. Bosanquet’s Prac- 
tical Observations. It is simply the fulfilment of a promise made. 
at the close of that article. | 

In discussing the merits of Mr. Ricardo’s publication, we shall 
not condemn our readers to the ungrateful task of labouring 
through the minute and intricate calculatigns on exchanges in the 
first and second chapters, which form so considerable a part of the 
work : for notwithstanding our bond as reviewers to know every 
thing, we fairly confess that they are beyond our com- 
prehension. We shall thérefore content ourselves with a 
short explanation of the principles upon which, (and not 
upon their arithmetical accuracy,) the truth or fallacy of any 
deductions from them must ultimately rest: and this not only 
on account of the scepticism with which we cannot help regard- 
ing such calculations, when we consider that even Dr. Kelly’s 
great and useful work, compiled with all his diligence, and 
every assistance that the mercantile knowledge of this great 
metropolis could afford, is (as we are credibly informed) by no 
means free from errors, but because, if they are erroneous in 
principle, any minute examination of their details would be la- 
bour absolutely thrown away. 

Now the difference of the principles on which Mr. B. and 
Mr. R. calculate the exchanges is this, that Mr. B. assumes the 
par of exchange with each country usually estimated by mer- 
chants to be correct. ‘ 

This may be erroneous ; because the par -may have been ori- 
ginally computed-on inaccurate assays, or because the estimated 
Par may continue the same when a real change may have taken 
place in the currency of a country; but the errror when disco- 
vered may always be corrected by an uniform per centage addi- 
tion or subtraction, and can in no other way affect any general 
reasoning, as it leaves the comparison of different periods intel- 
ligible and correct. 

But Mr. R. introduces a new principle of computation, which, 
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though coutitenanced by the Bullion Committee, is, we will vens 
ture to say, utterly unknown and unintelligible in every counting. 
house in Europe. Assuming that the legal currency of England 
is gold, and that of Hamburgh silver ; he computes the exchange 
by turning the silver currency of Hamburgh into gold, not ac- 
cording to any fixed or average value of vold at Hamburgh, but 
according to the variations of the price of gold bullion, and he 
even applies this mode of calculation to America, although there | 
is in that country an established gold coinage and the gold coins of 
Lurope are legally current at fired rates. ‘Thus a new element 
18 introduced into the computation, equally contrary to establish- 
ed practice, and to what we consider as the true theory of ex- 
change; which being founded only on the relations of the cur- 
rencies of the respective countries, admits of no other subject of 
comparison. ‘The effect of adopting this mode of noting the ex- 
change would be to make the comparison of it at different pes 
riods utterly impossible : for supposing it to be stated (for in- 
stance) that the exchange with Hamburgh was in 1801 ten per 
cent. against London, and in 1802 two per cent. in favour of Lon- 
don, it would not appear whether this difference arose from an 
actual variation of the course of exchange, or of the price of gold, 
or of both combined, and if so, m what proportions ; and it 1s, in 
fact, neither more nor less than substituting for a notation of ex- 
change a computation of the profit or loss of exporting or im- 
porting gold bullion at a particular time A computation very 
necessary to be made by dealers in remittance, but which has no 
more to do with the exchange than the profit or loss by dealing 
in any other article of merchandize ; and it would be just as reas 
sonable and intelligible to establish a computation of exchangé 
between London and Hamburgh on a comparison of the prices 
of Irish and German linens. 

With respect, however, to the general principles and facts re~ 
lating to the exchange, we think that it is sufficiently proved in 
our former number, that its unfavourable state is by no means a 
proof of the depreciation of our currency ; end the following 
bvief review of Mr. Ricardo’s Reply will probably afford oppor- 
tunity of illustrating that proof still further. 

The third chapter of Mr. Ricardo’s pamphlet contains an at- 
tempt to re-establish the conchusion that a rise in the market price 
of bullion above the mint price proves a depreciation of the cur- 
rency. ‘This attempt is made in the first section, by contending 
that the opposite assertion implies the mmposstbility of melting or 
exporting English com by the force of prohibitory laws. But 
ull parties agree with Locke in qualifying such statutes as laws 
“ to hedge in the cuckoo,” and perfectly nugatory. Now we do 
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tot admit the truth of this implication. The argument against 
depreciation rests, not upon law alone, but upon the fact, that 
although a difference m value exists between bullion and cur- 
rency, none exists between the average relative values of cur- 
rency, and of general commodities ; therefore that bullion is en- 
hanced, but currency not depreciated. 

‘The second section contains a repetition of the trite arguments 
which prove that an undue increase of currency in England, that 
of other countries remaiming the same, would produce a depre- 
ciation of the English currency, and an unfavourable exchange ; 
which no one denies. But we think that it is clearly shewn in 
our last number that no such undue increase has in fact taken 
place ; consequently that no real depreciation exists. But, says 
Mr. R. could the symptoms proceed from any other cause but 
the relative excess of our currency? We beg to refer him to our 
former arguments, which shew that the unfavourable exchange, 
the only remaining symptom unaccounted for, has proceeded 
from a very different cause, viz. an unfavourable balance of pay- 
ments, and the impossibility of discharging it by export of goods, 
or by any other mode than the export of bullion. “ But why 
(says Mr. R.) will not the Bank try the experiment, by a reduc- 
tion in the amount of their notes of two or three millions for the 
short period of three months ?” Because they are well assured 
that such an experiment would be very far from realizing his an- 
ticipations of a foweeed price of bullion, and improved foreign ex- 
change. The readers of our former article will easily perceive 
that the consequence must be a further demand for bullion for 
domestic use, in addition to that for exportation; and conse- 
quently an tncreased instead of a diminished price. And as to 
the foreign exchange, the increased difficulty of procuring bul- 
lion to pay our balances must of course render it worse instead 
of better. 

We are next informed, (sect. 3.) that the rise in the price of 
gold on the continent has been trifling, and is to be ascribed to a 
mere matter of arrangement in the comparative value of gold 
and silver. Upon this subject we refer our readers to Mr. Ruther- 
ford’s Hints from Holland, where it appears that the price of 
gold on the continent has been within a trifle as high as in Eng- 
land. We also refer them to p. 41, 42. of our former article, to 
shew how little that fact bears on the real question of deprecia- 
tion ; which is plainly this ; a difference in value between bullion 
and currency does not prove the latter to be depreciated so long 
as it retains its relative value to other commodities ; it is not then 
issued to excess ; and the fact of budlion being of greater value 
only proves that an increased demand exists for it as a commo- 
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dity, beyond that which exists for other articles, or which exists 
for gold itself in the shape of coin for internal circulation. 

The fourth chapter, after admitting that the balance of pay- 
ments is against England to the amount of all the bullion which 
has passed from hence to the Continent, runs over again the same 
speculative arguments, that an undue mcrease of currency would 
produce an unfavourable exchange, and-that an excessive Issue 
of paper would drive coin out of circulation; principles which we 
again repeat are not denied. We only assert that in the present 
case no such increase or excess can be proved ; and that their als 
leged effects, the low exchange and disappearance of coin, are 
abundantly to be accounted for by other circumstances. Our 
currency is not degraded as Mr. R. (p. 79) supposes, below the 
value of bullion, more than that of America, France, &c. “ because 
neither of those countries have a paper currency not convertible 
into ie;” but because at the same time that we want a plen- 
tiful errculating medium for our own domestic purposes, we are 
also obliged largely to export the usual instrument of domestic 
circulation, for the maintenance of our foreign commerce, or 
continefital warfare. We have therefore substituted a fresh me- 
dium, which now retains its original and average valne relative 
to bullion and to other commodities, though bullion itself has 
lately experienced a temporary rise above that value. 

Chapter five goes over the old ground, that depreciation may 
arise from the abundance of notes (p. 81.) ; it then proceeds to 
the trite illustrationof the discovery of a new gold mine, which is 
evidently inapplicable, for this reason: the gold thus produced 
would be an absolute addition to the capital of the country ; and 
is supposed to be added to the circulating medium, the quantity 
of commodities remaining the same ; whereas the paper is only 
coined and issued, when a previous increase of commodities calls 
for such an addition of currency to circulate them. ‘The effects 
of this difference need not be pointed out. 

Mr. R’s. arguments in support of the opinion entertained by 
the committee, that an excess of Bank of England notes neces- 
sarily produces a corresponding excess in the amount of country 
bank notes, conta nothing new. We beg to refer to p. 48 et 
seq. of our first number on this part of the subject. We can add 
nothing to the arguments there stated. ‘The chapter on the in- 
crease of prices from taxation seems to us to be that in which 
Mr. R. most successfully combats Mr. Bosanquet’s reasoning. 
He is, however, far from proving that a considerable proportion 
of the rise m prices has not arisen from additional taxes. And 
we conceive him to be altogether mistaken when he asserts, that 
in proportion as the taxes are great, the expences of the people 
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diminish. (P. 120.) It is certainly true, as Mr. R. asserts, that 
“ if my income amounts to 1000/. and government requires 1002. 
in taxes, I have then only 900/. to spend, But it is as certainly 
false, that the -xpences of the whole people are diminished by this 
100/. Government immediately pays it away to somebody else 
who spends it; and we will venture to assert that the operation 
increases the expences of the people, by increasing the rapidity 
of circulation. ‘The faster money circulates, the more purchases - 
are made, and the more taxes levied, and we have no dott that 
the rapidity with which the whole circulating medium is absorbed 
and re-issued by the revenue boards adds considerably to the pro- 
ductive powers of the country. 

Mr. Ricardo conclydes with asserting his belief that the ex- 
change would be ameliorated, and the price of bullion lowered, 
by a reduction in the quantity of bank notes. We shall not 
here repeat our reasons for holding a directly contrary opinion. 
But when he insinuates that the ger necessity of exportin 
bullion to pay our balances to foreign countries proves too 
much, in as much as gold cannotbe found here for the purpose, and 
our goods cannot purchase all which we want for that and our do- 
mestic purposes; we apprehend that he proves too little. Our — 
inability to export goods enough to purchase gold, for the pur- 
pose of replacing our paper currency, does not prove our 
want of means to procure enough to export for the payment of 
our balances; and it is clear, that it is the very existence of 
that paper currency which, under the present circumstances, can 
alone enable us to profit by those means of keeping up in some 
degree our mercantile and political connexions with the con- 
tinental states. 


The only novelty in Mr. Davies Giddy’s pay o consists in 
a new illustration of the principles advanced in Mr. Huskisson’s 
pamphlet and the Bullion Report. ‘This illustration arises from 
the substitution of corn for bullion as the standard of value. 

* Corn (says Mr. G. p.7.) might evidently be a common stand- 
“ard, and all commodities would then be appreciated in given 

“ quantities of grain. It will clear and facilitate our future in- 

“ quiries to suppose this imaginary case: [ shall therefore con- 
“tinue to place corn by the side of gold, and endeavour to 

“ establish the exact conformity in principle between the two.” 
He then proceeds (as it were) to com his corn, or “ to ascertain 
the exact quantity and quality of such portions as may usually cir- 
culate, by sealing the said portions in bags with an official seal, - 
warranting the quantity and fineness. ‘There is certainly no ob- 
Jection to the fitness of this allegorical illustration, except that 
we think it rather puzzles a cause before quite plain enough, 
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We perfectly well understand the argument of the political 
ceconomists to be, that whatever is set up as the standard of 
value, whether coin, or bullion, or corn, must itself be argued 
upon as of a permanent and identical value at all times ; and that 
other commodities only are said to vary in their price when com- 
pared with the standard. It is not the want of knowledge, but 
the want of assent to the justice of these arguments as applied to 
corn or bullion, or even to coin under such circumstances as 
the present, (when not effectually protected by law, which 
is impossible,) that produces the difference of opinion. Mr. 
Giddy therefore in running over the arguments of the poli- 
tical ceconomists, substituting corn for gold, has afforded a 
very agreeable exercise for the fancy, but has added nothing 
to our stock of original knowledge;—he has produced no 
collateral fact or argument whatever in addition to those we pos- 
sessed before, to prove the depreciation or excess of our circu- 
lating medium, He has not proved the fact of any such excess 
er depreciation, nor has he rebutted any one of the arguments 
we ventured to use for the purpose of showing that the dif- 
ference of value between currency and bullion did not arise 
from excess of the former, but from the peculiar and un- 
precedented state of our commercial relations. He only repeats 
the position, that excess mght produce depreciation, and depre- 
ciation an unfavourable exchange,—which nobody denies ;—but 
when he asserts that these effects have arisen because it is pos- 
sible they might, we humbly presume that he begs the question, 
not having proved the existence of the cause, except from what he 
supposes to be its effects. ‘The readers of our former number 
are not now to learn that ‘this cause, viz. excess, cannot be 
roved to exist, and that there is fair ground for thinking that 
it does not really exist. He has also repeated the argument 
stated in the Report with respect to the restoration of an un- 
favourable exchange by the forced export of goods, without at 
all adverting to the unanswerable facts, that the very cause of 
the evil is, that we cannot at any price export our goods in 
uantities sufficient to pay our debts. Finally he asserts, with 
e rest of those who argue with the Report, that the currency 
must be reduced in quantity :—concerning the perfect ineffici- 
ency and pernicious consequences of which pretended remedy, 
we do not think it necessary to add another word. : 
Upon the whole, the perusal of this pamphlet has a little dis- 
appointed us; and the circumstance that a person of Mr. Davies 
Giddy’s acute mind, and sound understanding, could bring for- 
ward nothing more original or conclusive in support of the com- 
mittee of which he was a memberf‘is a clear indication to us 
that the arguments on their side of the question are exhausted; 
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aad that, i truth, they rest altogether on the assumption, that be- 
cause excess of currency may produce its depreciation and an. 
unfavourable exchange, therefore it has produced them, and no- 
thing else can have doye so;—in short, that the existence of the ef-. 
tect 1s a sufticient proof of the cause. Just as if one were to argue, 
that because Messrs. Dobbs coudd make this paper, and it is very 
like Messrs, Dobbs’ manufacture, therefore they did make. it. 
Whereas we humbly-conceive, that the fact must rest upon evi- 
dence whether Messrs. Dobbs did actually make it or no. 
Whether an excess of currency actually exists or no is a separate 
iquiry, into which we entered at large in our former number. 
With great submission we humbly conceive also, that Mr. 
Giddy has not made the most of his allegory of the sealed bags of 
corn. When he states that bills of exchange payable on demand 
would drive out of circulation’ the corn in sealed bags, which 
would then be converted to the common purposes of life; he 
appears to us to have entirely lost the opportunity of eliciting 
one of the most striking points of resemblance from his alle- 
gory. After the corn was withdrawn, let him but have filled 
his bags with chaff, and circulated them with the seal of the 
society, making it responsible for the measure of corn when 
called for, and then let him have passed a law that the holders 
of chaff should not receive corn upon demand, and he would 
have afforded a very popular parallel with the manufacture and 
circulation of bank notes, that would have a good deal puz- 
zled the superficial thinkers on these subjects. ‘To them per- 
haps it might not be obvious that, corn being the supposed 
standard of value, the sealed bag, or in other words the bill for 
corn, is ouly a bill for so much value in the market; corn being 
used by the imperative direction of the law, as the most conve- 
nient medium through which that value can be nominally 
expressed, But in case of a sudden scarcity and consequent 
temporary rise in the price of corn, if the society paid to the 
 bagholder the average value of the quantity of corn due to him in 
some other commodity, or enabled him to exchange his bag in the 
- market for the same value of consumable corn as he had given 
for it, no real or substantial injustice would be done to him; the 
society would be saved from the risk attendant upon a trade in 
an article over the fluctuations of whose price it had no controul, 
and which it only used as a measure of: value because the law 
commanded it. It would not suffer unfairly, nor the holder of 
the bill for corn profit unfairly, by the misfortunes of their coun- 
try, and the privations of their fellow-citizens. 
Corn, however, would then cease to be a convenient standard 
of value, for this very reason, thatthe engagements made in its 
name could not be fulfilled without manifest injustice. Literal 
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justice to the holder of the bag would be absolite injustice to 
- the rest of the community. We apprehend that the same thing 
may now be said of bullion, or of coin identified with the aver- 
age value of bullion, which identification is of course the object 
sought by fixing a mint price*. It has been set up by the po- 
litical ceconomists as the stardard of value, because in all states 
of society, and of commercial intercourse between different 
countries, which they had ever seen or read of, no great or per- 
manent rea/ difference in its value could take place between one 
of those countries and the rest, or between the mint and market 
price. The facilities of commerce even in time of war by the 
intervention of neutrals, enabled the debtor country in ordinary 
states of society (perhaps at an unfavourable rate,) to discharge 
its balances by goods; or if a small quantity of bullion passed, 
its effects were so rapid that the par was restored before the 
quantity of bullion was so much diminished in the debtor 
country as materially to raise its price. So long as this state 
of affairs continued, bullion, or coin identified with its average 
value, was a very convenient standard both for foreign and do- 
mestic purposes. But the moment in which commercial inter- 
course is so completely impeded, that goods cannot pass from 
the debtor to the creditor country, and that bullion passing in 
small quantities has not, for the reason just mentioned, any per- 
manent effect upon the exchange—then bullion must proceed. to 
pass in large quantities. ‘The coin identified with its average 
value will next (notwithstanding any restrictive laws) be melted 
or exported, and identified with the enhanced value of bullion; 
in other words, (the inefficient law out of the question) will be 
very much raised in price. But this high price will not bring 
bullion into the country, because the foreign merchant eannot 
export the goods, for the purchase of which he could alone send 
bullion to the debtor country. Now when once this novel state 
of things has arisen, and so long as it lasts, bullion, ana coin 
identified with its average value, become altogether as incon- 
venient standards of value as the corn upon Mr. Giddy’s in- 
enious hypothesis. And although under these circumstances in 
England the pound sterling in legal com does certainly continue 
the /ega/ standard of value ;—yet in truth the law will be 
evaded, and the actual standard during the disappearance of coin 
will be the pound sterling, expressed by some symbolic ecur- 
rency representing its average value in the market; or, as we 
have ventured te state it, by the puBLIC OPINION. 


* The mint price of bullion in every cougtry should of course intend to ex 
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A View of the present State of Sicily, its Rural Economy, 

Population, and: Produce, &c.: with an Appendix, con- 
taining Observations on its general Character, Climate, Com- 
merce, Resources, &c. from a late Survey of the Abbate 
Balsamo, Professor, &c. to which are added, with notes 
throughout the Work, an Examination of the Sicilian Vo- 
lunteer System, und Extracts from Letters written in Sicil 
in 1809-10, 4to. By Thomas Wright Vaughan, Esq. Gale 
and Curtis, 1811. | 


W: candidly admit ourselves to be of the number of those 
who have never ceased to blame and to lament the oversight, 
which, when the Neapolitan dynasty was preserved, and transferred 
to Sicily by our assistance, and was decidedly influenced by our 
counsels, omitted to make some stipulation for the gradual and 
eventual amelioration of the Sicilian system of government. It 
should: surely have been obvious to the British ministry of that 
day, that if we are permanently to defend Sicily from France, 
it must ultimately be with the hearty co-operation of the mass of 
the Sicilian people ;—that such hearty co-operation can never be 
secured in any country unless the people are justly and ardently 
attached to the system under which they are governed ; and that if 
that system in Sicily is grossly and notoriously.oppressive, no se- 
curity could exist against the intrigues and invasion of the French, 
from the instant that the British forces should be removed from 
the island. By entering, therefore, into a treaty. of assistance, 
without any such stipulation as we have adverted to, we, (with very 
great impolicy,) laid ourselves under the necessity, for an indefi- 
nite period, either of paralizing our exertions elsewhere by send- 
ing to Sicily as large a force as may in all events be sufficient to 
protect it from any which the French may bring to the opposite 
shore; oreof rendering useless the whole trouble and expense pre- 
viously incurred, whenever we may be obliged to withdraw the 
British garrison from the island. That the Neapolitan govern- 
ment would then have cheerfully entered into this or any other 
reasonable stipulation proposed by England, we have no doubt; 
and we will lay before our readers documents which will proba- 
bly induce them to be of the same opinion. They are of course 
aware, that the sentiments of her Sicilian majesty were usually 
those upon which the court of Naples acted. Of what nature 
these sentiments were, will best be shewn by the following letter, 
which was written by her Majesty to Lord Nelson, upon his first 
arrival off the coast of Italy, after the invasion of the French in 
the summer of 1803. As it has-never been printed, and as original 
letters from queens are not every day to be met with, perhaps our 
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readers may peruse it with some interest. We only beg to pre- 
mise, that the letter is printed just as the copy came to our 
hands, and that not we, but her Sicilian Majesty or the copier, 
must be responsible for any faults which fastidious critics may 
be disposed to find with the French idiom and orthography. 


Copy of an original letter from the Queen of Naples to Lord Nelson. 


« Jai recue, mon cher et digne milord, la lettre que vous m’avez 
ecrite avec une reconnoissance infinie. Je vois votre commande- 
ment dans la Mediterranee avec une confiance & satisfaction ex- 
tremes, comptant sur les bontés du Roi votre Maitre, de votre 
grande eh ar Nation, & de votre attachement, Notre po- 
sition est tres penible au millieux de la paix dont nous avons acheté 
& remplis les onereuses conditions avec une exactitude infinie ; 
nous voyant par nos circonstances & le bien de nos Peuples obligés 
a garder une stricte neutralité, nous nous trouvons force invadé & 
obeci par le droit du plus fort, & de qui ne connoit ni frein, ni 
traité, ni promesses, Mais malgré ce malheur, qui ne porte en- 
core que Papparance de partiel, il faut que nous evitions avec soin 
de donner le moindre pretexte a invader et se rendre entierement 
le maitre, pour ensuite disposer selon leur vus, de notre Royaume 
de Naples. Cest a votre prudente soin particulierement que nous 
devrons cela; en evitant de donner aucune pretexte a celui qui 
comande La France de pouvoir collorer avec une pretexte ce par 
lui souhaité, acte d’injustice, violence & oppression. Il ne faut 
aay: pour cela se confier ni reposer sur ses paroles: loin de la, 

tristes exemples vus dans le cours de cette Guerre & principale- 
ment en Italie, le manque de tout foi, dont cette entrée dans nos 
Royaumes contre tout droit & justice, en est un preuve. Leur 
continuelles conduite & demarches doit nous rendre attentif vigil- 
ant; mais ne peint en provoquant faciliter leur demarches, c’est ce 
que j’espere de yous, Mon digne & respectable Milord; que vous 
empecherez notre perte, & ne ferez aucune demarche qui puisse 
Vaccelerer. Je me repose avec confiance a cette consolante idée, & 
compte entierement sur votre loyal Gouvernement, & sur vous mon 
digne Milord. Je vous reverrois toujours quand je pourrois avec 
prudence, qui nous est si indispensable, avec une satisfaction in- 
finie, me rappellant toujours tout ce que nous vous devons, ayant 
ign vous la plus etendue confiance et reconnoissance. C’est avec 
es sentiments qui ne finiront qu’ avec ma vie & avec la plus veri- 
table estime, que je suis votre tres attachée & reconnoissante 


amie. 
| CHARLOTTE R. 
Naples, le 20 Juin, 1803. | 


_ We have also now before us a letter from Sir John Acton, of 
the same date with the Queen’s, which enters into a complete de- 
- tail of the particular nature of their present embarrassments. It 
seems that the French, contrary to direct stipulation, and upon the 
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most frivolous pretences, insisted upon occupying Pescara, 

Otranto, and Tarento; and, under an avowal of these purposes, 
had entered the Neapolitan territory with thirteen thousand men ; 
a forcéto which the king of Naples had actually nothing to op- 
ings Sir John Acton, therefore, very naturally concluded, that 

e total conquest of Naples, or at least the securing of Sicily in 
contemplation of such conquest, were the real objects of the 
French. And the dilemma into which the government was thus 
thrown, and the delicate nature of the service entrusted to the 
British, cannot be better expressed than in Sir John’s own Eng- 

_ © But in thinking of Sicily, which is the main article for saving 
an existence to his Majesty and Royal Family, the highest precau- 
tions are not to be spared for avoiding the loss of the kingdom of 
Naples. Any demonstration of a concert with the English forces 
would serve as a pretence for deciding the.ruin of this first kingdom.” 
“His Majesty fears at present @ coup de main, for which he begs 
your Lordship to be se good to fix some frigates or ships in a position 
to save a violence on his Majesty’s person and those of the Royal 
Family. If the French are at last situated where they have declar- 
ed, the uneasiness will be lessened a great deal on the above-said 
subject. Any demand afterwards for ek the castles of Na- 
ples, this gulh and Gaéta, shall be denied certainly, but shall decide 
either a declared war, if his Majesty has adequate forces in view to 
support him, or his sudden departure for Sicily.” In the case of 
war, astrength of good English troops in the castles of this capital 
and in the place of Gaéta; will be of an essential service. Should the 
kingdom be taken, the rest of the effectual defence should be done 
in Sicily.” “ The British naval and land forces would encoura 
and support the national endeavours, and defend that part of the 
King’s patrimony to his royal family in the unhappy state they are 
treated.” « But in all cases his Majesty thinks that the highest cir- 
cumspection is to be had as a main and most essential article, in 
order to avoid desperate mischiefs and destruction to his Majesty’s 
subjects, while every means of vigilance ought to be employed for 
the safety of his Majesty’s family without compromising, and for 
saying Sicily. Till the danger is evident, and without hopes of 
being overcome, his Majesty does not think of leaving Naples,” 
“Some ships ‘of war in or about this bay shall ever be of constant 
security and comfort; as a mean likewise of conveying to your lord- 

ship proper notions, under the direction and assistance of Mr. 
Elliot.” | 

Under such circumstances of complete dependence upon Great 
Britain, we still retain the opinion just stated of the origmal treaty 
with the Sicilian government. But if mature reflection and a late 
visit to the island have induced us to differ from those politicians who 
are clamorous against government for not now using the British 
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as the instrument for revolutionizing Sicily, in the teeth of the 
compact under which, with full power of dictation, we agreed to 
afford the assistance; we trust that we shall not on this account 
be charged with a servile adherence to the existing administration. 
We have hitherto wished it well because we think that it has ably 
and conscientiously discharged its duty to its sovereign and its 
country ; and we trust that one or two late acts are not the heralds 
of an altered system. But to return to our subject ;—we shall on 
the present occasion first. lay before our readers the nature and. 
contents of the book we have undertaken to review, or, rather what 
we think, from our own observation of Sicily, that the ‘‘ View of 
its present state” ought to have contained ; and we shall then pro- 
ceed to state a few of the reasons which have induced in our 
inds the political opinions which we have just avowed with 


minds 
Sicily. | 
-book before us then is a thin quarto, consisting alto- 

gether-of 369 pages, with more blank sheets and a broader mar-: 
gin than we remember to have often seen in a beok of such a na- 
ture. Not containing any plates it might have been given to the 
public in a small 8vo at the moderate price of 8s. instead of the 
exhorbitant one of 1/. 11s.'6d. With the exception of 93 pages 
it is nothing more than a translation of the journal of a tour 
through Sicily, by the professor of agriculture of the royal 
Academy of Palermo, published in that city in the beginning of 
last year, under the protection of the government. Such, how- 
ever, is the manner in which the title-page is worded, that one 
would be much more inclined to think that “ this View of Sicily” - 
was taken “ by T. W. Vaughan, Esq.” whose name in large Ro- 
‘man characters occupies so conspicuously the place in which that 
of the author is generally inserted, than by the “Abbate Balsamo,” 
who is only to be discovered, after due search, in the body-of the 
title-page, in smaller letters, and almost overwhelmed in the pro- 
fusion of type with which it is surrounded. Some doubt also 
arose in our mind whether the .appendix was Mr. Vaughan’s or 
the Abbate’s;—this was occasioned by its being entitled “ Appen- 
,dix to the foregoing details,” amongst which details are the ad-. 
ditions Mr. V. makef"to the translation, on which we shall in due. 
time remark. Now, as the title-page of a book is, as it: were, 
its face, we cannot help observing how much. more prepossessing 
the work before us would have appeared, had it been offered to. 
‘the public with the modest title of a translation. As to that which 
it bas assumed, we cannot but observe that the Abbate Balsamo 
throughout the whole of his journal waves all subjects that are 
foreign to agriculture; and so far are Mr. Vaughan’s letters, 
ing of them “ en masse,” from giving “a view of the pre-. 
sent state of Sicily,” that the greater part of them with equal 
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propriety might have been written at Kamschatka.' We do not 
mean to say that Mr. Vaughan’s intention is, (whatever may be the 
impression his title-page makes,) to give his translation of the Ab- 
bate’s work ‘to the public as his.own original production. His 
preface will\iuform those who may read: it, that “ these details” 
were published recently at Palermo in a work entitled Giornale 
del Viaggio,” &e: &c. he to the motives of this publication at 
Palermo, concerning which Mr. Vaughan has well enough thought 
proper not to” be entirely silent, we shall defer:mentioning them, 
until we: have made our observations on the work — in the 
-course of which they may probably be developed... 
We begin with a review of the Abbate’s report, it 
is in every respect’ the. main. body of the work. A treatise 
of this kind, which enumerates 15 or 20 species* of wheat “ in 
vogue” in different districts; together with an equal number of spe- 
cies of grapes ; which enters into the details of agriculture, stating 
-the methods followed in the different districts in the cultivation of 
the vine, the clive, &c. &c. the number of cows which calved; and 
in what proportion; the weight of the different quarters of «meat, 
and such like details,~-however useful it may be to those whovare 
Studying the agricultural resources of their own country, ‘must-be 
-excessively uninteresting to the public at large, and particularly to 
-us who possess so. little information of a more: general: natureon 
the state of we beta 80 
.. We confess that the title Seithied us inte taking up the volume 
in hopes.of finding this deficiency in some degree supplied; but 
we soon found that the only point from which any thing could be 
deduced as to the state'of the island in this agricultural survey, 
were the statements given by the Abbate of the population of the 
different towns through which his circumscribed’ tour led him. 
We have had opportunities of comparing -his enumerations’ with 
the work of Amico, a most accurate and ‘authentic writer; who in 
1759 published at Catania a ‘Topographical Dictionary of ‘the 
island in three quarto vols. which his countrymen have ever since 
regarded asa standard work. The population’ of | Misselmare is 
given by that writer at 2263 souls;: Balsaino’: ‘states: it ‘ab 


* In his notes a fessedly agricultural, and of which Mr, V. 
dedicates the cen to the proemadiy Society of this city, it, was to have 
been expected that he would have rendered to that public spirited body, and to 
the public at large, the acceptable service eb 
distinctive qualities of the various yea of wheat, and whether ve Dey | 
what advantages were likely to result transplanting them fo a British soil, 
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ter affirms it amounts to from 4 to 5000. The following are the 


sumbers assigned to the undermentioned towns by these two wri- 
ters. 


Amico Balsamo. 
Caltanissetta 14,829 16,000 
Caltagirone 16,035 20,000 
Ragusa 12,104 18,000 
Noto 10,202 12,000 
Avola 6,044. 7,000 


constantly gives the at three or four different 
periods according to the parochial returns :—Balsame, im the ob- 
servations he makes on the births and deaths, assures us that he 
extracted them from the public registers; whilst he never cites 
this authority for the population he ascribes to the respective towns; 
-this circumstance, added to his making use, without exception, of 
round numbers, convinces us that he has taken his estimates from 
common report, which, in Sicily particularly, exaggerates the po- 
pulation. There is not the least reason to. suppose that, since 
the period when Amico wrote in 1758, any such augmentation 
has taken place in the population of the fro The opinion of 
‘the best formed nativesis, that in the towns of the interior it has 
been decidedly decreasing. The ruined houses, deserted palaces, 
and general appearance of misery and want, too strongly denote 
‘the last stages of decay to allow even the most superficial observer 


_ for one moment to imagine that the country is, as the Abbate 


owould niake it appear, in a reviving state. The population of 
Chiaramonte is fixed by Amico at 6222. Now the ‘Abbbase tells 
in that town, » that their numbers had 
dimm by 2,000, in consequence of bad crops; and we really 
should not doubt in the least that they were actually starved to 
death. This would therefore reduce the number of souls accord - 
‘ing to Amico to 4222. But instead of this number, Balsamo in- 
forms us, that “‘its population is supposed to be about 7,000.” It 
isthe universal practice in Sicily to ascribe about that number, or 
rather more, to @ town whose inhabitants do not really amount 
‘to 4,000. It is true that there are three or four towns, the popu- 


Modica 20,000 18,000 
A 8,106 
“Syracuse! "14,416" 14,000 


is, here.to-be remarked, that with regard to 
the natives believe; what even'the Abbate notices, that their 
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Agyro has been long falling, the Abbate does not attempt to con- 
ceal; as to Modica and Scicli. there is every reason to suppose 
that they have shared the same fate. Balsamo states the entire po- 

pulation of the island to have amounted in 1798 to 1,655,536 
souls. In the commencement of the eighteenth century, accord- 

ing to Amico, it was no more than 1,093,163. In this estimate, 

however, the religious orders were not included.* In that of 
Balsamo the regular clergy only were omitted. [nthe year 1770, 
according to Scasso (vide Storia Generale di Sicilia del Sig. De 

Burigny tradotta dal Francese—Palermo, 1787, p. 8.) the popu- 

lation was as follows : 7 

OTre! Val di Mazzara 480,073 


Demone 349,944 
Noto «$46,598 
Palermo about 110,000 

1,286,615 


and according to L’Abbe Expelly, Manuel Geographique a Paris, 
1783, it amounted to 1,123,160 souls. ‘The population of Paler- 
mo, which has been erroneously stated at 300,000 has been one of 
the chief reasons why the population of the whole island has, at 
all times been greatly overrated. By repeated enumerations taken 
at different periods, cited by Amico from the public registers, it 
never appears to have exceeded 115,000. The wide difference 
between these numbers and those stated by Balsamo is not easily 
to be understood by any calculations. From the high character 
which Amico’s work enjoys in Sicily, of which we ourselves have 
had some opportunities of judging, and from the partial view which 
Balsamo is every where desirous of exhibiting, we cannot butdoubt 
the accuracy of his statements. Making every possible allowance 
for the emigration, of the court to Palermo, and for the Neapeli- 
tans who accompanied it, we cannot conceive that the island of 
Sicily actually contains more than 1,250,000 souls. + baad 
The avowed object in the publication of Balsamo’s work. was 
to do away the bad impressions which modern writers bad.given 
of the present state of this formerly productive island. ‘The 
effect it would have in Sicily we should think must. be very 
insignificant, and perhaps it was not one of the least objects of 
its publication that it should be translated and ,published in. this 
country. Considering the degraded state of literature in Sicily, 
* These are stated at 40,000.) 
ve view of the ancient and modern population of Sicily, and 
of or retrograde state, would a curious 
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we.are not surprised at this production—but if such were its: real 
object, .it certainly shews a very mistaken idea of a British public. 
e need not indeed have expected a professor in a royal academy, 
under such a government as that of Sicily, to have published the 
abuses of the government, the oppression under which the 
le labor, the decay of the towns, or the exhausted state in which 
he found the resources of the country :—much less should we look 
for any such statement in a work published under the very 
patronage of the government. Notwithstanding, however, all 
these circumstances, whenever the Abbate quits his dull theme 
of mere agricultural details, he every new: and then lays open 
the defects which it is his object to conceal. Speaking of Agyro 
he says (p. 22) 


‘But from the general appearance of the buildings, from the streets, 
the shops, the dress of men and women, and all other objects, we 
form an idea of something like indigence.” 


Something indeed we should think like indigence, for we never 
in our lives saw such scenes of misery as in some of those Sici- 
lian towns. In the neighbourhood of Caltanissetta, one of the 
most fertile spots in the island,—he says (p. 45.) 


« We heard with regret that a large portion of the district ran the 
risque of remaining uncultivated this year, since the lands were not 
even yet let, and in many of the manors scarce a tenth part had 
been plowed to prepare them for the seeding of the ensuing 


At Chiaramonte we were forcibly struck with the great decrease 
in the population from the bad harvests, and the consequent mi- 
sery of the remaining inhabitants in consequence of the same 
amount of taxes being levied on 4,000 souls which had formerly 
been fixed: on the 6,000, previous to the decrease. At Terra 
Nova, Alicati, and Girgenti, notwithstanding some little. traffic 
carried on with Malta in barilla, grain, sulphur, &c. the state 
of the lower classes is miserable beyond any thing we can express. 
Their habitations are in general some filthy cellar, beneath a ruin- 
ed palace, ‘which threatens to fall in on them every moment ;— 
they are clothed with a few dirty rags ;—such is the scarcity of 
food, that it is with great difficulty that the traveller can procure 
meat in exchange for his sequins. At Sciacca, Marsalla, and Maz- 
zara, they seem to possess a few more ofthe necessaries of life :— 
indeed these three towns may almost be classed amongst the best 
built, the most regular, and clean in the island. At Trapani again, 
notwithstanding some trade, there is a great deal of poverty; and 
throughout the whole island the large palaces falling to ruin, the 
tottering houses, the .ruined ports, mounted with honey-combed 
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guns, where some old decrepit soldiers, scarcely able to bear 
their muskets, stand sentries by day; all these, and .numberless 
other corresponding symptoms, strongly depict a government fast 
approaching to dissolution. Some of the towns of the royal de- 
mesnes present the ‘most afflicting scenes, It is impossible to 
imagine that human nature can exist in a more degraded state. 

Calta and Chibelta presented to us the most ape eaune of 
misery, 

After pourtraying so dismal a scene, it is but just to remark 
the neat_appearance of the peasantry of the large towns of Nico- 
sia, Mistrellc, and Traina. ‘They were extremely .well clothed, 
and their markets appeared better supplied than any we have seen 
in Sicily. We observed the same at Alcamo, ‘These are all. roy- 
al towns ;—we could not exactly learn the cause of their superior 
state ;—some persons with whom we conversed on this subject at 
those places, attributed it to the lands being more divided amongst 
many barons of moderate incomes who resided on them. 

added to some particular influence with the tribunal of Patrimony, 
very probably occasioned their superior condition. 

No such details of facts as these are to.be found in the Abbate’s 
work ; nor, indeed, does Mr. Vaughan throw any light on the state 
of the island, either iu a general or particular manner. Before 
we take our leave of the Sicilian author, in order to make ‘some 
few. observations on the part Mr. Vaughan has taken in this publi- 
cation, we will confirm the character the Abbate gives of the Sici- 
lians, by begging our readers.to refer to Tully’s account, which per- 
fectly applies to them at thisday. ‘The peasantry certainly are ala- 
borious, sober, patient people: they possess the latter quality in a 

degree. Neither are they at all defective in genius; but 
such are the shackles which the ke policy of the government 
has always put on manufactures and trade, that it has had'no: Op 
portunities of developement or of exercise. 

The Abbate’s projected reforms in agriculture. wold 
tend considerably to the prosperity of the island. A greater divi- 
sion of lands and farms, with inclosures, meadows, and more 
cattle, should be their first object; and the hills to the west. of 
Castrogiovanni, entirely cultivated with corn, require to be studded 
with wood, and trees interspersed in the fields, . which would 
not only add to the beauty of the country, but would also improve 
its crops and soil, But neither these nor any other secondary 
changes can be of permanent advantage, without a radical reform 
in the administration of the government; without the absolute 
abrogation of the corn laws, and the annihilation of that. truly 
Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui dumen.ademptum”— 
the Tribunal of Patrimony ; with numberless other almost equally 
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pernicious branches of the financial and judicial system. We have 
not thought proper to enter at all into the details of these laws; 
they are so clearly and so truly described by Mr. Leckie, that we 
could only repeat what he has written.. That gentleman deserves 
particular credit for having reduced the most complex and intri- 
cate regulations that exist on the face of the earth to an intelligi- 
ble form: nothing but the great intercourse he had with the peo- 
ple in his long residence in the island, and his ardent spint of 
inquiry, could have executed such a task.—To his tracts we beg 
leave to refer the reader. So much for the Abbate’s plans 
of reform. As an agricultural report, it very probably has its 
merits. Of these we are not capable of judging; but un- 
doubtedly the information it contains is by no means that which 
the public of this country require; and we doubt much whether 
the greater part of its purchasers will have the patience which 
we have had in reading it to the end. As to the merits or deme- 
rits of the translation, we can say but little, not having been able 
to obtain the original m this country. The work itself passed 
through our hands im Sicily. The style is in general clear and in- 
telligible : we, however, wish Mr. Vaughan would inform us of 
the species of heath-cock, whose song struck the Abbate as so 
harmonious. 

To make this book appear more of his own composition, 
Mr. Vaughan* has prefixed to the Abbate’s treatise “ An Intro- 
duction,” “An Examination of the Volunteer System of the 
Island,” and some “‘ Extracts from XV. Letters written in Sicily,” 
(not intended for publication). These, together with the blank 
sheets, occupy ninety-three pages of the work. As this matter, 
we think, will not particularly strike the attention of our readers, 
we shall make a very few observations on it, being particularly 
desirous of supplying the great deficiency of information by some 
few remarks on the political state of the island, and on our rela- 
tions with it. Mr, Vaughan, in his introduction, hints at the mo- 
tives which gave rise to the Abbate’s publication, and tells us, 

That itis not to be supposed that the objects it treats of are 
placed in the most unfavourable point of view.” | 


We had no sooner read this passage, than we concluded that, 
after so long a residence in the island, and a constant intercourse 
with the natives, Mr. Vaughan intended to comment on the Ab- 
bate’s work, and to endeavour to give to the public a clear, un- 
biassed view of the state of Sicily. | 


- ~“* To’some of the copies the “ Examination,” and “ Extracts,” follow the Ab- 
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However reasonable such expectations were, they are very far 
from being gratified. Such a task Mr.Vaughan altogether waved. 
Feeling, however, the necessity of it, and very probably fearful that 
Mr. Leckie might in vindication of his own tracts step forward 
and demonstrate the misrepresentations contained in the documents 
he was giving to the public, he has thought proper to coax Mr. 
Leckie a little, by recommending his “ intelligent” account, in 
order, as he says, ‘‘ to qualify” (a word Mr. Vaughan is mightily 
fond of) the Abbate’s remarks, and to give “ a comprehensive 
view of the whole.” But to us it appears that, as these two wri- 
ters are as black is to white to each other, the view could not 
have the least “‘ comprehensive” property in it, but must be li- 
mited to one or the other. Mr. Leckie’s tracts will go to refute 
every result of the Abbate’s ;—this is self-evident. It does not 
require any great degree of penetration to trace Mr. Vaughan’s 
sentiments even through the neutrality he has assumed. His ob- 
ject evidently was either to make a book, or to publish the Ab- : 
bate’s report ; and as his sentiments in giving an unbiassed view of | 
the actual state of the island would have militated against the lat- | 
ter, he could not avow them. Fearful, however, that his judg- 
ment in such a course of conduct would be called in question, he 
throws out occasionally mysterious hints, by which he expects to 
shield it. We have a most extraordinary example of this, in his 
endeavour to account for the apathy of the people, in the follow- 
ing passage 

“ Conclusions such as these, that the enemy of to-day might 
become the hard task-master to-morrow, with ether concurrent cir- 
cumstances (not difficult to be comprehended in a long residence in the 
country, @ constant intercourse with the inhabitants, and a personal ob- 


servation of the island) have with their usual effect kept them inert 
and expectant,” 


_ We have here to regret, that with all these advantages, Mr. 
Vaughan has not thought proper to give us the result of so much 
observation; but has substituted the most trifling, though some- 
times not unenitertaining details. ‘The merit of having successfully 
imitated Sterne, is not, in our judgment, a very impertant one ; 
but such as it is, the following extract from one of his Letters, 
seems to shew that Mr. V, has attempted it. 
Isat down to my chicken, this interesting creature very 
coolly took a chair within a yard of the table, and on the opposite 
side sat a sleek-looking priest, such as you see familiarin every 
throughout the country ; who had taken up that position, by way of 
asking a few questions of the “ Cavaliere Inglese”—atid after many 
apologies for the liberty be was taking, he begged to converse wit 
me upon the subject of England, which the people of these parts were 
very anxious to hear about ; and the opportunity of inquiring 80 sel- 
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dom occurred ;—and by the time I had dined I observed half a dozen 
people collected round the door, with their eyes and mouths open, to 
hear the examination.—“ And pray, signor! is it true what we are 
told, that you have no olives in England ?”—“ Yes, perfectly true.” — 
“ Cospetto! how so?”—* Cospettone!” said the landlady.—* Our 
climate is not propitious to the growth of the olive.”—* But then, 
signor, for oranges ?”—‘ We have no oranges neither.” Poveret- 
to!” said the landlady, with a tone of compunction, which is a sort 
of fondling diminutive of ‘ Povero,’ ‘ Poor creature ;’ as you would 
say to your child, ‘ Poor little mannikin !’—*« But how is that possi- 
ble, signor?” said the priest; “ have you no fruit in your country?” 
—‘ We have very fine fruit ; but our winters are severe, and not ge- 
nial enough for the orange tree.” That is just what they told me,” 
said the lady, “ at Palermo; that England was all snow, and a great 
many stones.”—“ But then, signor! we have heard what we can 
scarcely believe, that you have not any wine ?”—“ It is perfectly true ; 
we have vines that bear fruit ; but the sun in our climate is not suffi- 
ciently strong, which must be broiling, as it is here, to produce any 
wine.”—*“ Then, Jesu Maria! how the deuce do you jo?” I told 
them that, notwithstanding, we got on pretty well;—that we had 
some decent sort of mutton, and very tolerable looking beef—that our 
poultry was thought eatable, and our bread pretty good—that instead 
of the wine, we had a thing they call ale, which our people, here and 
there, seemed to relish exceedingly—and that by the help of these 
articles, a good constitution, and the blessing of God, our men were 
as hardy, and as loyal, and brave, and our women as accomplished and 
virtuous, and handsome, as any other people, I believed, under hea- 
ven.— Besides, Mr. Abbate, I beg leave to ask you, what cloth is 
your coat of ?”—« Cospetto! it is English,” (with an air of import- 
ance.)— And your hat?”—««< Why that’s English.”—* And this 
lady’s gown, and her bonnet and ribbons ?”—*« Why they are Eng- 
lish !”—** All English *—Then you see how itis ; we send you, in ex- 
change for what we don’t grow, half the comforts and conveniences 
you enjoy in your island.—Besides, Padrona mia gentile! (my agree- 
able landlady), we can never regret that we don’t grow these articles, 
since it insures us an intercourse with a nation we esteem !”—“« Viva!” 
said the landlady, and “ Bravo!” said the priest; and between 


Bravo and Viva, the best friends in the world, I escaped to my 
httiga !” p. Ixxix 


- Not having it in our power to give any praise to the plan and 
general execution of Mr. Vaughan’s publication, we the more 
readily insert the following extracts, as favourable and entertain- 


specimens of his epistolary style. 

« We reached Santa Maria towards evening, where the locanda 
or inn, is, as usual, a mek reer for mules, and the most filthy room 
imaginable, without windows or furniture. I was preparing,’ as 
usual, to put up my little travelling bed, (which I recommend every 
traveller to. take with him),” in an. @iry part (which I also recom- 
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mend) of the best of them, when a gentleman of the town came to 
pay me a visit, and requested me to make use of a room in the un- 
inhabited town-house. 

If I was not particularly desirous of society, I was amused by his 
questions upon every possible topic, respecting our force, and the 
situation of affairs ; which, however, he took the trouble to answer 
himself as quickly as proposed, which is by no means uncommon ; 
for they are most extraordinary talkers, and always in alt: and I 
very soon discovered, that he already knew more than I could pos- 
sibly tell him, from a series of conclusions, which, however, happen- 
ed to have the defect of not being founded upon any one fact as to 
public events. At last, he ingeniously turned the conversation upon 
the constitution of England ; and here I could not help observing, 
how* foolish it is to talk of the history of other countries, without 
being really informed. The effect is as absurd as it now seemed to 
me, when my good visitor proceeded to inform me that our King 
was elective ; to which, when replied “ I rather thought not,” he 
answered me with a nod of one thoroughly informed, that “he 
believed he was right,” and that, “ upon an occasion of that kind, 
he understood it would fall upon the right heir this time, the King’s 
eldest son, the young Duke of York :” and, perfectly satisfied with having 
shewn me his reading, at which I own I was surprised, he took oc- 
casion to leave me. I feel, however, ungrateful in relating this jeu 
a’ésprit of my friend at Santa Maria; for, when I put down a crown 
to pay for my supper, the attendant informed me it was paid for 
already ; and when, according to etjquette, I pressed it again, he 
absolutely refused it.. I then begged him to keep it, with which he 
immediately complied!” (p. 1. li.) 

“T stopped to breakfast at ~, at the house of my acquaint- 
ance, and former guard, the captain of banditti. You will smile, 
but it is literally a fact : “mine host” of the inn at was, 
for three years the captain of a banditti on Mount Etna ; and how- 
ever his story makes an Englishman stare, by a residence in the coun- 
try you find such things are. An inconvenient sort of accident, in 
the early part of his career, gave a turn to his pursuits, whatever 
they were, to that I have mentioned. He took a fancy to a bag of 
dollars that belonged to a countryman he met with on the road, 
who objected to part with them ; and this foolish retention cost the 
peasant his life. Justice, who, you know, is blind (not less so, I 
can assure you, in Sicily, than other places), and of course does not 
see things in the true point of view, considered this contre-tems in so 
serious a light that Don Giuseppe was obliged to fly to the mountain : 
—and there he remained till he had collected money sufficient to 
what he called confrontere la giustizia, or look justice in the face ; 
and then he came down to this little village, where he married an 


* We perfectly agree with Mr, V. in this observation. 
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honest woman, and became, as he told us himself, a galantuomo, or 
man of honour! And | must add, that when he comes to the door 
to take hold of your stirrup, and motions to. kiss your hand, as is 
usual with the inferior ranks throughout Sicily, a finer looking study 
can scarcely be conceived. All that we have seen attempted upon 
the stage, for that class of character, is realized in this man. Re- 
present to yourself a form perfectly athletic, but perfectly well made, 
-a fixed and steady eye, that denotes nothing but courage, for 
there is not a trace of what we should connect with the character of 
a desperado,—a complexion of bronze, with a head and mustachios 
that fill up the picture. (p. lv. lvi.) 


After a tour round the island, in company with this agree- 
able gentleman, they returned to the inn, and 


~ « Tt was after a bad supper, in our dirty-looking bed-chamber, 
that the figure of Don Giuseppe appeared at the door; and with 
the beckon of the country, so truly significant, he called me aside,— 
“ And now, signor, you shall see the value of a guard, and that 
guard a Galantuomo!—You remember where you dined to-day! 
within six yards of that place there were four malandrini, all ready 
for business—but they had respect for my person (laying his hand 
on his breast) and dared not attack us! But they should have had 
more (said he, raising his voice), for they have watched us to this 
town—and I know where they are.”—“ But how do you know this, 
Don Giuseppe ?”—* Do you think, sir, a mouse can stir in any town 
round this mountain, and I within the walls, and not hear of it }— 
But your Eccellenza may be convinced, for their fate is in your 
hands; they have committed themselves by daring to follow the ca- 
valiers I protect, which is contrary to the order of things.—Say but 
the word, and the strong arm of justice shall seize them this night. 
I know the cattle they are, and can put my hand upon their horn in 
the dark.”—* Don Giuseppe,” said I, “let us leave them in peace 
—and may St. Peter receive them when their calling is ended—but 
you may just step and tell them, as if from yourself, how much plea- 
santer it is to eat your dinner with gentlemen, than lurk behind a 
hedge to blow out their brains.” (p. lviii. lix.) : 

We shall close our extracts with the following short and sum- 
mary recipe of military police. | 

«In point of morals, if we speak of what strikes an Englishman 
with horror, I mean assassination, they are certainly improved— | 
hope I may say reformed—since the English settled here ;—and | 
cannot but date the wera of this change to the period when General 
Sherbrooke (the cage Sir John) was Commander in Chief,—who 
contrived in his short reign, not only to conciliate the confidence of 
the army, but, what was not less difficult, the approbation of the 
court. At that time the stiletto was so much in fashion, that in the 
course of four months, 23 English sailors from our transports, and 
soldiers, were stabbed in Messina: and no steps being taken by the 
police, notwithstanding, our remonstrances, to check this dreadful 
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evil, the general, it was understood, at length waited upon General 
Guillichini, and stated, that unless some immediate stop was put to 
these outrages, he should be under the necessity of giving out an 
order that the first person found near the body of an Englishman as- 
sassinated, should be hanged on the spot. “And suppose, sir,” said the 
governor, “ that happened to be me ?”—* If, sir,” replied the general, 
“imperious necessity calls forth such an order, it must be obeyed.” 
Certain it is, from that moment it declined. (p. Ixxv.) 


_. Though Mr. V— has thought proper to translate and publish 
the Abbate’s treatise, we do not find him endeavouring with the 
Abbate to prove the “ progressive state of prosperity,” in which 
the country is asserted to be advancing, He tells us, that it is im- 
possible to pass through it “ without feeling persuaded that the 

roductions of the land might be trebled at least.” He informs us 
“< that no effort is discermble towards the improvements recom- 
mended,” notwithstanding the many advantages it now enjoys, (as he 
asserts) “ from the government of the country having fixed itself in 
the island, with a train of proprietors of estates that attend it ; in large 
sums of money being thus brought into circulation, and the increasing 
consumption and price of all articles of produce, with the enor- 
mous addition of 50,000/. sterling per month, disbursed by the 
British army.”—Such remarks as these, coupled with some pas- 
sages in the extracts from his letters, clearly evince his conviction 
of the impoverished state of the island, and the little reliance we 
consequently can place on the veracity of the documents he has giv- 
en to the public. 

In his introduction, speaking of Murat’s threatened invasion, Mr. 
V— says, “ Not a man appeared in arms, except those paid by 
us inour and their gun-boats; no spontaneous ebullition of patri- 
otic exertion burst forth into action,’ &c. One would almost be 
induced at this passage to conclude, that the Sicilians remained 
perfectly unconcerned as to the landing of the French. But this 
absolutely was not the case :—the peasantry took the liveliest inte- 
rest in what occurred, but observing the great preparations on our 
part, they felt convinced that we should prevent the landing of the 
enemy. Mr. V-—surely did not expect that the peasantry would 
have risen in arms, and abandoning their fields and cottages, would 
have remained on the beach during the four months that Murat’s 
army was encamped on the opposite hills. How would these 
people have been fed? What was to have become of their crops? 
This surely never was expected by any reasonable man. All that 
peasantry can be expected to do in such situations is, to expel the 
enemy from their fields and villages; this the Sicilian peasantry 
we are confident would have done. In what high terms does not 
Sir J. Stuart speak of their conduct on the landing of the French 
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at Mili, in his General Orders? Does not Mr. V— himself bear 
testimony to their honourable conduct on that occasion? He surely 
never could have expected that the Sicilians were to support 
the war individually as the Turks do? As to the disposition of . 
the people, there cannot be a doubt but it is inimical to 
the French. Their gallant behaviour above alluded to would al- 
most decide that point.—Those who have been in Sicily 
know that you cannot converse with a peasant about the French 
without his reminding you of the Sicilian vespers—every country- 
man has the story in his mouth. | | 

The affair of Augusta in 1800, as recorded by Mr. V—, of the 
veracity of which there is not the least doubt, is another instance 
of their hatred to that nation.—QOn that occasion 


«“ A French ship from Egypt put-into the harbour, with a 
French colonel on board, and 300 sick, (above 100 blind wit'r the 
Ophthalmia) and demanded to land. . Temporary sheds were ervcted 
on the beach, and they were disembarked ; but three days after- 
wards the people of the country rose, as by common consent, and, 
without giving any notice to the garrison, put the whole of them to 
death, and they were buried inthe sands. Since that time the name 
of a Frenchman excites them almost to fu'y, which instantly spreads 
along the whole line of the coast. On the late landing in Sicily, in 
1810, the peasants reported that they had killed five in the vine- 
yards, but. had not, yet buried them; for, “ they did not deserve 
Christian Burial like other people.” (Introduc. p. viii.) 

These circumstances leave no doubt in our minds as to the con- 
duct they would pursue were the French ever to land in Sicily. _ If 
instances were wanting to corroborate this opinion, we could ad- 
duce many. ‘This national dislike, too, has of late been augmented 
by the accounts propagated amongst them by the priests, of the 
sacrileges committed by the French in those countries they have 
overrun. ‘The Sicilian peasantry being a superstitious race, nothing 
could be so well adapted to awaken all their ardour as these re- 
ports. When Mr. V—, in order to pourtray the public senti- 
ment, gives us the wavering discourse of one who is afraid of 
committing himself with the French by any act of hostility, how 
does he agree with himself in the account he gives of the conduct 
of the peasantry at Mili? ‘That such temporizing sentiments are en- 
tertained by the greater part of the nobles and the middling classes 
in the large towns, we are convinced ; but these are not to be re- 
garded as the organs of the public opinion. The peasantry, we are 
convinced, are averse to the French throughout the island, and 
will never side with them, notwithstanding all the grievances under 
which they labour. Our ‘assertions, we trust, will pass for as 
much as Mr. V—’s, as we too have been in Sicily, and were eye- 
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witnesses of the state of the public mind during the threatened in- 
vasion. 

It is an opinion entertained by some of our countrymen in 
Sicily, that the people of Palermo and of the western shores of 
the Val di Mazzara, are not im general so attached to the English 
as in the other parts of the island: we know not the origin of this 
opinion. As to Palermo, perhaps it may have arisen from the 
dislike which the court and Neapolitans proress for the English. 
But we have never observed the Jeast partiality entertained by the 
people for the French im any one corner of the whole island, and we 
have made the entire circuit of it, and crossed the interior in two 
different lines, from its most remote extremities. We witnessed a 
fray at Palermo, the description of which may give our readers some 
idea of the materials from which we have deduced our opinions : 
It occurred last summer. Several Neapolitan dragoons insisted 
on taking some cheese from a shop at a price considerably below 
that at which it was retailed ;—an altercation ensued, which became 
rather violent, and one of the dragoons drew his sabre, and strik- 
ing at the shopkeeper (a practice these fellows have) wounded him 
slightly. ‘The latter mstantly called to his men and to his neigh- 
bours, with the masonic epithet “ picciotti:” “ let us, my lads,” 
exclaimed he, ‘serve these Neapolitans as they suspect we intend 
to do, and as they know they merit; let us do away with them.” 
In a very few seconds seven or eight of the dragoons measured 
their length on the ground; the rest escaped ; and a great concourse 
of people being assembled by this time, the wounded shopkeeper 
began to harangue them; he was joined by the greater part of the 
mob in venting every imprécation against the Napolitani—calling 
them Jacobini. Several times was it exclaimed, “ had it not been 
for the English long since you would have betrayed us to the 
French, who are now at this very moment solely kept out of the 
island by the English, without the least exertion on your 4 
They called the soldiers cowards, ee the 
greatest contempt—saying they were only capable of practising extor- 
tion upon quiet shopkeepers. Such was the language of a mob 
which might have togreater lengths, had not thecaptain of 
the city, Prince Carini, a nobleman at that time rather a favourite 
of the people, come up, and by his exertions and persuasions 
dispersed the crowd and restored uillity. As the weapons 
these /picciotti made use of were rather Herculean, being sticks of 
the .ash tree from which they make the manna in Sicily, three or 
four of the dragoons died, and the rest were much injured. : 

All along the south coast the people questioned us concerning 
Malta, and spoke quite enviously of the wealth and commerce 
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which our countrymen had bestowed on the inbabitants, who they 
said were ungrateful barbarians,and did not merit such blessings. We 
are aware that at Trapani one or two of our sentries were attack- 
ed in the night, and very severely wounded ; but this was occasioned 
by the diabolical intrigues of the governor of the town and some of 
the officers, who, by the garrison regulation which took place on our 
troops occupying it, were deprived of a considerable profit arising 
_ from the licensed contraband trade, which, owing to peculiar cir- 
cumstances, had been until then carried on over the walls of the 
town. ‘This traffic was altogether incompatible with the safety 
of the fortress ; but had we not had an officer in command there of 
as much firmness as penetration, that valuable position would 
never have been put into a state of defence, but would have re- 
mained in the same half-finished and half-decayed condition in 
which we found it. From the information obtained by our peo- 
ple, there were strong grounds to suspect that they employed a 
few villains in the above desperate attempt to assassinate our sen- 
tries. And they immediately afterwards attempted to persuade our 
commanding officer, that it was the spontaneous movement of the 
people, who were irritated at our strict regulations, and of whose 
J future conduct they were apprehensive, and could not be respon- 
sible for it. Our commanding officer replied, that since such were 
their fears, he would re-double the rigour of the garrison duties. 
They were foiled inall their intrigues ; and the people, as we knew 
well enough, had nothing to do im the affair. If the Sicilian go- 
vernment were to make some rigorous examples of such of their 
servants as offend in this way, it would not be long before af- 
fairs would assume a different aspect. a 
Mr. V’s “ Examination of the Volunteer System,” con- 
sists of the most common-place remarks on the _ plans 
for bringing the force forward, and for drilling and arming it. 
The fact is, that this force consists of about 42 or 43,000 
men, on paper, enrolied in the different villages and towns. Many 
of these have been drilled in a slight manner, but none of them 
have arms! The Sicilian government, conscious of not possessing 
the affections of the people, and of the numberless inducements 
they have to turn their arms against it in the first instance, has 
been afraid of trusting them in their hands. This is the real truth. 
And Mr. V— may thus write his plans as to drilling and paying 
&c. &c. with just about as much effect, as the Abbate may pro- 
pose new methods of hoeing and plowing. It will be no difficult 
matter to drill these volunteers whenever the government will 
arm them; in which case no general officer, whose business it 
may be to conduct the formation of them, will stand in need of 
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more than a translation into the Sicilian language of Sir David 
Dundas’s instructions and regulations. 

We do not, with Mr. V— think that the government has not 
“the means of arming them;” though the Sicilian court may 
expend a considerable part of the subsidy in the maintenance of 
spies, and for other purposes, in Naples and Italy, which causes 
no small part of it to be sent out of the country ; still there cannot 
be a doubt that they reserve for their expenditure, in case of any 
untoward events, the far greater part of that sum. Having no 
manufactures of arms in their island, they are obliged to get them 
from England; and they owe to the generosity of the English 
government that they have obtained them, independent of the sub- 
sidy. These have not been given tothe Sicilians, or to the volunteers, 
but to their attached Neapolitan troops, who, to the amount of 
between 7 and 8,000, have always been detained with them in the 
metropolis. This force, together with about thirty gun-boats, 
was detained in Palermo last year, during the whole of the time 
that the French on the Calabrian shore were threatening the island 
with invasion. ‘The court were at this‘time particularly appre- 
hensive that an insurrection of the people would take place at the 
time of the great national ‘“ Festa di St. Rosalia,’ when the 
Sicilians flock from all parts to the capital, to celebrate the 
feast. Such were the apprehensions of the court, that they could 
not help congratulating themselves on their escape, in their ga- 
zette, published a few days after this festival,’ which took place 
on the 11th of July. During the time it lasted, every precaution 
was taken by doubling the guards, and patroles of dragoons, and 
by stationing the gun-boats in positions where they could com- 
mand the grand streets. The féte, however, passed without any 
commotion. It is probable that the government had got scent 
of some plots, which were thus prevented from coming to matu- 
rity. After repeated applications the Sicilian government dis- 
patched, with great reluctance, some of the gun-boats to assist m 
the defence of the Streights. About 400 cavalry, who had formerly 
served with our troops, were, after Murat had been on the other 
side of the Pharo three months, dispatched to a station near Me- 
lazzo, which had been occupied by the few horse we had in the 
island, but which we were now enabled to quarter in the neighbour- 
hood of Messina, where they were much wanted. The 7,500 regular 
troops whom the Sicilian court has in pay, are composed of Nea- 
politans principally, with some few Italians, Swiss, and Albamans. 
They are detested mortally by the Sicilians, who regard: them.as 
French, designating them by the name of “ Jacobins,” which 
they use synonymously for “Frenchmen,” and ‘ Neapolitans.” 
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This force is well appointed and paid, and it has always been the 
constant object of the Sicilian court to keep it so. Being of 
the same country to which they look forward at some future 
time to be restored, they are firmly attached, and the government 
places it’s whole reliance in them. It was perhaps well that 
these troops were so far distant from the English army during 
the time that Murat attempted to invade the island, ‘They very 
probably would have excited suspicion, and interfered with Sit 
John Stuart’s operations, and with the distribution of his force. 
Having had occasion, in the course of this review, to state the 
dispositions and interests of some parties in the island, and having 
endeavoured to throw some light on its actual state, it may be well 
to complete this picture as far as we are able. ‘To this end we will 
examine the interests. and dispositions of the remaining parties, 
beginning with the court. If we remember rightly, the court 
of Sicily first of all became dissatisfied with the conduct of our go- 
vernment, for refusing to encourage partial insurrection in Calabria 
and Naples, and the sowing of discord in those countries, without 
some prospect of resistance being adopted on a general scale, and the 
probabilities being manifest of some beneficial result. In 1806 it 
was sufficient that any plan or scheme, however paltry or insigni- 
ficant, should fess t - have for its object, the expulsion of the 
French from Naples , for the court of Palermo eagerly to sanction 
it. Guided “hag a more enlightened policy, the British govern- 
ment represented to them, that, by fomenting this spirit at a time 
when the French had every means of quelling it, they would not 
only occasion blood to be shed wantonly, but would also injure 
their own cause, by depressing, and perhaps extinguishing the 
spirit of their party; which, if properly and secretly fed, might 
burn hke a slow fire, and at a more favourable period burst 
forth with increased strength, and a better prospect of success. 
The court of Bowen thus eager to regain possession of Naples, 
and led away by every delusive plan, considered our counsels as 
originating in indifference, and became dissatisfied with our suc- 
cour. Experience confirmed the wisdom of our advice, and 
proved the futility of all their plans. ‘The French had no sooner 
firmly established themselves in the government of Naples, than 
they began to threaten Sicily itself with invasion. This might 
have been foreseen. The Sicilian government, instead of occu- 
pying itself in the mean | time, in adding to the internal security of 
its only remaining ‘territory, by gradually abolishing the most 
vexatious of its prohibitions. and impositions, by reforming its finan- 
ces, and by adopting a more impartial and general methed of taxa- 
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tion, (thus lightening the burthen of the people, and securing their 
affections,) continued wholly intent on the imtrigues of Naples. 

The island of Sicily had now solely to maintain those forces which 
formerly Naples almost exclusively supported ; so that instead of de- 
riving advantages ‘from the government of the country, fixing itself 
in the island, with the train of proprietors of estates,” it acquired @ 
considerable addition to its already heavy burthens. The “ proprie~ 
tors of estates and their followers,” applied themselves to its already 
debilitated frame, like fresh leeches. It was not long before the 
court of Sicily, conscious of its own weakness, and always actuated 
by narrow-minded motives, became jealous of the power and 
credit which the British name very soon acquired in the island. 
The generosity of the British character, the strict honour with 
which they maintained all their public and private contracts, the 
appearance and appointment of our troops, together with their 
valour and discipline; all these features made so glaring a con- 
trast with their own state, that the government could no longer 
conceal its jealousy. The independent and liberal ideas which 
our people Suinteninated wherever they went, and the horror with 
which they regarded the oppression and tyranny under which the 
community at large laboured, and the degraded state to which it 
had reduced the people, alarmed the Sicilian court. They began to 
suspect that our intention was to wrest from their hands the reins 
of government. A suspicion of this nature, originating from 
jealousy, was strengthened by the conviction, which they could not 
but feel, of their own weakness. Naturally of an intriguing and 
1estless spirit, the court of Palermo, now irritated by all these cir- 
cumstances, secretly opposed measures, which it was impossible 
could, on our part, have been: undertaken without Aer sanction, 
Obstacles have repeatedly been thrown in our way even to putting 
the coast in a military state of defence. Numberless are the in- 
stances we could quote of this nature, in which we have been en- 
abled to trace the origin of their complicated and intriguing plans 
to the court itself, through some of its debilitated ‘‘ cavalieri ser- 
vanti,” or favourites. ; 

The defenceless and impoverished state to which the island 
was reduced by the pernicious corn laws, by the tribunal of 
patrimony, and by the exemptions enjoyed by the barons, could 


not but attract the attention of our ministers. The resources | 


of the country were drained, and the affections pf a people, 


naturally loyal, and made of such materials as are capable of 


raising its government to a high state of power and wealth, were 
alienated from their government. In so deplorable a state, evident 
to every Englishman in the island, our ministers must have been 
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convinced that the most effectual method of placing the island 
in a situation to resist the attacks of the French, would be to re- 
pair the vital injuries which the country had sustained, and to con- 
tract the breach between the government and its subjects. After 
what bas already been remarked, concerning the conduct of the 
court of Palermo, it will not be unreasonable to conclude that all 
attempts to this effect, and all our enlightened and generous coun- 
sels, would meet with but an unfavourable reception. The 

ages of history afford us many examples of corrupt governments, 
a on in the most destructive plans, as if they were carried 
by infatuation to their destined ruin, notwithstanding the almost 
self-evident result of their policy. Such advice on the part of our 
cabinet must have still further excited their jealousy and suspicion ; 
and drawing a fair inference concerning the steps they would take, 
from their previous conduct, we shall find reason to conclude that 
the court of Palermo, ever since they have seen the possibility of 
entering into terms with the French, would have o any 
interference on our part, in the internal government of the king- 
dom, and would have heaped up obstacle on obstacle, in the way 
of any salutary reforms, however sincerely we might have wished 
them to appear to their subjects as originating from themselves. 
And this reasoning, we have had occasion to find corroborated 
throughout the island, by many minute circumstances and infer- 
ences, which it is impossible to detail in these pages. — 

The government, in short, expects that we shall confine our 
operations to defending the island from the French; and -to 
* protect itself against its own subjects, it keeps arms out of their 

hy and maintains in the capital a force sufficient (as it be- 
lieves) to put down any sudden insurrection. And this is the position 
in which it is willing to await the Chapter of Accidents. 

_ Another difficulty m bringing about these reforms would be found 
to exist jn the parliament. ‘The interest which the members of that 
assembly whose votes are valid, have in the present state of things, 
every body may clearly see in Mr. Leckie’s account of their immu- 
nities. And thouigh amongst the barons, we must do them the 
justice to say, that there are many who are enlightened enough to 
see their own advantage in reforming the present system, yet the 
court has managed, by many artful mtrigues, to attach to its 
views, several of those who have the greatest number of votes, (and 
amongst them, ane, on whose panegyric Mr. V— so unadvisedly di- 
lates, and on whose friendship he has, it would appear, prized. him- 
self,) and has thus been able to maintain a majority. It is noto- 
rious, that since the year 1809, circumstances have occurred on the 
eontinent, which very probably may have had no inconsiderable 
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influence on the Sicilian cabinet. On these we shall presently 
make some remarks; but must first proceed to state, as briefly 
as possible, the remaining parties of the island, and their dispo- 
sitions. 

The barons are divided into two parties, perfectly ini- 
mical to each other; the one, truly Sicilian, born and resident 
in the island; the other, Neapolitan, who being attached to the 
court, and having large estates in the island, abandoned Naples 
with their sovereign. We have already had occasion to remark 
the hatred which exists between the Sicilians and Neapolitans, 
The very same distinction exists between these barons. The Nea- 

litans, considered as foreigners by the Sicilians, are, as it were, 
in exile in the island; and having relations and friends in Naples, 
they always retain the pleasing hope of joining them, and regain- 
ing their estates in that country. These ties strengthen their con- 
nection with the court, which equally dislikes its residence at Pa- 
lermo, and sighs for its return to Naples. ‘The dislike of the 
Sicilians for the Neapolitans has increased since their residence 
amongst them, by causing it more repeatedly to recur to their 
minds, that they are oppressed, not for the support of their own 
countrymen, but of foreigners. ‘The Sicilian barons, excepting 
those who, from particular motives, are attached to the court, 
principally reside at Catania. That city is the seat of literature of 
the island. They are of much more pleas:z manuers, more hos- 

itable, and less corrupt, and infinitely better educated than the 

eapolitans. The greater proportion of these nobles are not 

truly barons, that is, having right to sit in parliament; they either 
rustic fiefs, or are of the second class of nobility. 

The priests and religious orders are the next class we have to 
consider. Speaking of them “en masse,” they are ignorant un- 
enlightened men. It is an unpleasant task to pronounce judg- 
ment on any body of men,. particularly on one so respectable as 
the clergy. Many exceptions are to be made, and a priest whom 
we would place foremost on that list, made so good an observation 
on this subject, that we cannot help repeating it.—‘ The Catholic 
clergy is too numerous,” said he, “‘ more so than any other class, 
and consequently it must have a greater number of bad characters 
in it.” As to the disposition of this order, we believe it is not 
truly very cordial to the government, in consequence of the many 
lands it has taken from them, and the many reductions it has made, 
and is still making in their revenues ; but notwithstanding this, their 
situation is still so good and so enviable, in comparison with that of 
the other classes, that they certainly cannot be inclined to a change. 
Under the actual state of the island they enjoy large benefices and 
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rents, and live in peace and plenty. Such comforts they surely 
would not risk for the precarious results of a reformation, 
which it is manifest cannot be brought about without some violent 
commotion, in which, were the minds of men once engaged, 
it would be impossible with any degree of probability to calcu- 
late the consequences. With regard to their disposition towards 
the French, it is as decidedly in detestation of them as that of the 
peasantry. ‘They know too well what they have to expect from 
them ; their property alone would not satisfy them, their persons 
would be requisite to fill up the deficiency in the Fr lines. 
On this subject they have received sufficient information from their 
brethren in Calabria; and the affairs of Spain are still too recent 
in their minds. We were shewn by a monk at a convent near Mes- 
sina, at the time the enemy were on the opposite shores, a decree 
of the French for the more effectually abolishing the religious or- 
ders in Italy, dated but a month or two before. ‘“ This,” says 
the monk, “ lets us know clearly what we are to expect should they 
succeed. ‘The influence which the priests have over the minds of 
the Sicilian peasantry is perhaps greater than that of the clergy in 
any other country ; and perhaps to it is to be attributed some part 
of the patience with which they have borne all the vexations under 
which they groan.—Confessors at different convents have often ob- 
served to us the many good qualities these people possess, and have 
desciibed their patience and long suffering with a degree of admi- 
ration and surprise, to which even the constant habit of experienc- 
ing it had not made them callous. We may, however, here re- 
mark what Plutarch somewhere observes to be frequently the case in 
the characters of individuals, that when once these patient people 
are wound up to desperation their anger knows no bounds ; and it 
requires nearly as great a time to appease them as it does to ex- 
cite them, This will be found to have been the case in the Si- 
cilian insurrections. Some animals, particularly the camel, are 
found to possess this peculiarity of temper to a great degree. 
Such is a brief sketch of the different parties m the island; and 
we will now proceed to view the ground on which we consequently 
stood in Sicily, and the policy of our conduct with regard to the 
actual government, which has been the subject of much discussion 
in. this metropolis, and for which many and loud censures have 
been passed upon the British ministry. We have seen that the 
court of Palermo will not effect such reforms as can alone re+ 
store the island to prosperity, and place it in a state capable of de- 
fending itself—at all events it has not made these reforms. An 
Englishman, whether traveller, soldier, sailor, or merchant, on 
witnessing the degraded state in which Sicily is, exclaims, ‘“ And 
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is it possible that we are supporting a government of this deserip- 
tion?” On his returnto England, the abuses of the government af- 
ford him ample matter to prove to his friends that he has not tra- 
velled without making observations; the contagion spreads, and 
we hear, even in the senate, declamations against the abuses of the 
government, and consequent censures on our conduct in supporting 
it at so enormous an expense. ‘They ask, whether Britons, whose 
ent is the finest model of any in the whole globe, and 
who so highly and justly prize the blessings of independence, shall 
be the imstruments of tyranny and oppression ; and whether it will 
not be to our eternal disgrace that we support despotism and in- 
justice 
We have already stated our opinion, that some conditions fa- 
vourable to the people should have been inserted im the treaty 
made, when the Sicilian Government was altogether in our hands, 
But that having been omitted, and the French having contrived by 
intrigue to get a footing in their councils, we fear that our means 
are not now sufficient for more than to compass our principal ob- 
ject; which was, we conceive, to form a barrier to the conquests of 
the French, and thus to prevent them from extending their influence 


over the Mediterranean and its coasts; but particularly from obtaining 


possession of Sicily, which would furnish them in the execution of 
their ulterior projects with incalculable advantages. Of the infinite 
i of such an object to Great Britain while in possession 
of Malta there is no occasion to enlarge. For this cause have we 
been at such heavy expense in subsidizing the Sicilian government, 
and in maintaining a large naval and military force there; and it 
was this which caused us originally to enter mto the alliance: 
mutual were the advantages of the contract. ‘lhis appears to us 
to be the true point of view in which we ought to consider our 
connexion with the court of Sicily; for such is our true relation 
with it. . 

Are we asked why we do not extend and strengthen our plan, 
by causing the requisite reforms to be effected, and 
rendering the island in a state to which we may look forward 
to its relieving us from that great expense, and capable of 
defending itself? We answer, it is evident from what we have 
stated of the Siciliam court, that- they are not now disposed to 
make the reforms we should require; and consequently, that 
if we adopt the determination of or them, we must have 
recourse to compulsory measures. Now of the wisdom and policy 
of such a mode of proceeding, we confess ourselves to be very 
doubtful. 

In the first place, we think, that having made the original 
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treaty with our eyes open, we are bound to preserve it, unless Tt 
can be shewn that it actually endangers our existence as a na- 
tion. But we are willing at present to consider the question solely as 
it relates to our interest, and on this ground we are utterly averse to 
imposing upon our small army in that island, the double ‘tap of re- 
volutionizmg the government and of defending i it against the French. 
it would be perfectly impossible to reconcile all the discordant par- 
ties to any new system. We should therefore, although they are 
for the most part now perfectly unanimous as to the great object 
of keeping out the French, necessarily make many enemies by 
interfering with the tyrannical but highly valued privileges. » The 
court would make what resistance it could, and their party 
would become somewhat formidable. Their force would amount 
to nearly 8000, which would be joined by all the Neapolitan no- 
bles and their followers, by the lawyers, placemen, clergy, &c. 
They would hold possession of the capital, or more probably 
some strong position in the neighbourhood, whence it would be 
our object to drive them, in order to enforce such measures as 
we might have decided upon. We should thus have to withdraw 
our troops from the points they now occupy on the coast, 
which would be left unprotected against a threatening enemy. 
The peasantry would in the first instance join us: they 
now, it is true, look up to us for relief from their pre- 
sent sufferings, but they have had reason to suspect that we are 
not on the best terms with their government ; they have observed 
the horror with which we view the general corruption of the go- 
vernment, and from concurrent circumstances know that we do not 
abet their measures. ‘They are convinced that our sole object in 
expending such sums of money, is to keep the French out of the 
island; and though they are aware of our want of influence in its 
government, yet they are perfectly sensible of the strict princi- 
ples of honour which actuate and bind us in our conduct with 
regard to their sovereign. ‘They are therefore obliged to attri- 
bute this conduct to the right motives, and they really give us some 
degree of credit for it. In the conduct. we are recommended 
to adopt, by those who declaim against that which we now hold, 
they mound no longer find these favorable impressions. _ No 
sooner would the peasantry be in commotion, than the priests 
would begin to exert their influence over their minds. The 
intolerant spirit of the Catholic church cannot regard Pro. 
testant control witht any degree of complacency. Nor could 
they possibly be brought to believe that Protestant reforms would 
be favorable to the privileges and immunities of a Catholic Clergy. 
They would represent to the people, that having once broken our 
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faith, they could have no pledge for the observance of any agree- 
ments. we might» make. They would apprehend that we 
were instigated by motives of interest, and that we might sacri- 
fice their property.’ They would so far succeed as to inspire the 
minds of the people with diffidence and suspicion as to our plans. 
The Sicilian barons would very probably coalesce with the pea- 
santry renouncing some of their immunities. But if anarchy and 
confusion did not take place amongst them, the suspicion they would 
entertain of our plans would render them wavering and unsteady, 
In the mean time, whilst we have withdrawn our troops from the 
coast of Messina, and are occupied. in reducing the court par 
and enforcing our measures, the French indubitably would not 
neglect so favourable a crisis. ‘They would avail themselves of 
the opportunity of landing a considerable force on the shores of 
the Pharo, against which the peasantry would not be able to make 
head with the same hopes of success as against those enemies 
to whom we are desirous that they should be o . 

And let it not be. thought so difficult a matter for the 
French to effect a landing on the island ; the affair at Mili did not 
only prove to us, but clearly to Murat,* not only the perfect possi 
bility of eluding our naval force, but ‘also the faci/ity with which 
this could be effected during the changeable and boisterous wea- 
ther which succeeds the autumnal equinox, and which precludes 
the possibility of our vessels and boats keeping their stations on so 
perilous.a coast. But Murat evidently had been misinformed as to 
the disposition of the peasantry —he expected that they would rise 
against their own government on his making his appearance, and 
as many English have asserted, would receive the French with 
open arms. The probabilities are, that he secretly placed 
all his hopes in them,—while he pretended to befriend . the 
Neapolitans. When these two factions had come to open 
violence, he would then have profited by the disorder, and mak- 
ing .sure of one or other joining him when he had effected a land- 
ing, he would have upheld that which he found most to his advan- 
tage, aud have sacrificed the other. He was deceived as to the peasan- 
try ; they not only made no movement on his unfolding the French 
ensign on the mountains of Calabria ; but when his troops did land 
at Mili, kept up from the hills so spirited a fire, that the French 
thought they were occupied by light infantry, and no longer 
pushed for them. Such a demonstration made him renounce all 


* Vide his proclamation in retiring from Calabria, 
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hopes of their succour. The Neapolitan party was too distant to 
be of any use to him ; besides, he saw how they were situated, and 
that their aid was but precarious; for that party naturally would 
not make any decided movements without being strongly sup- 
ported: the plot could not be opened by them. 

Thus, though he had proved the possibility of landing, all these 
circumstances, added to that of his communication with Calabria 
being cut off by our navy and gun-boats, and the immediate ope- 
rations he would have to oppose, of a British army of 9000 
men, in the highest spirits and discipline, whose valour the French 
had already experienced on the plains of Maida, gave so unfavorable 
en aspect to the enterprise, that he very wisely resolved to 
give it up. These circumstances in themselves contain more 
proof in favour of our argument than all the reasoning we 
could use. So to return from what may have appeared a 
digression, let us demand whether the interfering in the in- 
ternal discords of the country, and exciting them to action, 
would not be bringing about that which Murat may very just- 

consider the most favourable state for renewing his at- 
tack? Just what he in vain waited for during the months of June, 
July, August, and September, last year? It is surely totally 
against our interest to excite such commotions at such a crisis. 
Besides this great risk and hazard, we should find other diffi- 
culties. 

The royal family and the whole of its party must be removed 
from the island, or they would constantly, by their secret in- 
trigues, be disseminating discontent. ‘The new modelling and or- 
ganizing a system of government would be a task to which we 
should scarcely find ourselves equal. ‘To reconcile the discord- 
ant pretensions of so many clashing interests, would be an under- 
taking arduous in the extreme, even for natives, conversant with 
the genius, manners, and dispositions of the parties ;—and how 
much more so to us. Besides, there are other reasons, before al- 
luded to, which should determine us not to take upon our- 
selves the responsibility of interfering with the internal government 
of the island. To these we have already made some allusions. The 
relationship which now exists between Bonaparte and the queen 
of Sicily, since the marriage of the former to the princess of 
Austria, in April, 1810, together with the repeated commu- 
nications which take place between Naples and Palermo, under 
peculiar cirumstances, and the conduct of the court of Palermo 
already remarked, might lead us to suspect that the latter look 
forward to the restoration of Naples, or to some other part 
of Italy, as a compensation for the island of Sicily, which 
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they may have secretly determined to give up to the French.* 
We have already shewn the little power the court of Palermo 
has of making even a movement to aid the French in getting 
a footing in the island. ‘This, we may observe, principally 
arises from the position our army occupies, opposed on one hand 
to the French, and on the other, separating the Neapolitan party 
completely from a communication with them, and also from the 
manner in which that party is surrounded by an irritated a 
try, not only disaffected to them, but naturally hating the French, 
between whom and their court they have long since suspected an 
understanding to exist. 

In the actual distribution, then, of our force in Sicily do we not ob- 
serve a very desirable arrangement. Against the veteran soldiers and 
skilful commanders of the French, we have opposed British va- 
-lour and discipline, which have so often proved more than a match 

for them: whilst the brave, hardy, and justly incensed néry are 
watching with a jealous eye every operation of the Neapolitans, 
whose unwarlike mercenaries they would extirpate with the same 
vengeance as they did in the end of the 13th century the venal and 
oppressive followers of Charles of Anjou. It appears, that in the 
course of events there remains no other alternative for the country. 
If the people themselves do not feel it necessary to assert their own 
rights, we do not wish to excite them to any such act. For we 
assert, that in such a case they would neither be able to appreci 
ate nor to preserve the blessing. In what chapter of history, or 
in what speculation of sound argument, can we find any proof, 
that a foreign army can conquer and preserve for an ignorant and 
degenerate people the blessings of civil hberty? It is a matter 
then which must be left to the Sicilians themselves ;—and it ap- 
pears to us that the conduct of the existing British Government, 
in its relations with the court of Palermo, cannot but call forth 
our approbation. Their counsels have been guided by a sound 
and honest policy. 
Although however we are averse to using our army, introduced 
for other purposes, as the instrument for revolutionizing Sicily, we 
trust most confidently, that it will never be used to rivet the chains 
of oppression, if the Sicilians themselves should shew a dispo- 
sition to shake them off. We cannot help expressing our 
hopes, that ministers may have foreseen the probabilities of an 
insurrection in this ill-fated island, and the consequent necessity 
of instructing their agents and commanders as to the conduct they 


* A Proclamation of the Sicilian Government in the early part of 1811, stre- 
nnously denies any connection with the French. 
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should pursue in so critical a conjuncture. In the month of Fe- 
bruary last, inflammatory placards were stuck up in Messina, and 
we understand that the same spirit manifests itself in other parts 
of the island. Should this burst forth, as we have no doubt it will, the 
safety and ultimate prosperity of the island would almost entirely de- 
pend on the conduct of Great Britain. But the situation in which we 
should be placed would be rather a delicate one. As the commotion 
would be more sensibly felt in the metropolis, the apprehension 
that the French might make any attack on the eastern or northern 
shores of the Pharo, would be quite a sufficient reason for detain- 
ing our troops in the neighbourhood of Messina, and would there- 
by enable us to preserve a neutrality which would add weight to 
our mediation. 

Proclamations might be issued by our Commander in Chief to 
appease the people, assuring them of our impartiality. ‘The court 
might once more experience the generosity of our government, 
and the people profit by a more enlightened policy than that by which 
we formerly were guided ; and a glorious opportunity would occur of 
remedying the omission left in the original treaty, by mediating such 
moderate reforms, as the disposition of the people, and the relative 
strength of the contending parties, might justify us in recommending. 
Enjoying a high character in the minds of the people, and having 
at our command so respectable a force to control the licen- 
tious, they would accept our mediation with open arms. We 
might thus, without interfering with the secure defence’ of the 
island against the French, be enabled to restore tranquillity, by 
obtaining the abrogation of the corn laws, the abolition of the 
tribunal of patrimony, and the establishment of a more equal 
mode of taxation. Thus the island would be restored to a per- 
manent state of prosperity and safety without our having either 
officiously or dishonorably interfered in its administration, or having 
run any of thos risks to which we should otherwise have been 
exposed. 

But we had much rather on every account that the reform should 
proceed from the Sicilian Government itself. It would be well if 
the court of Palermo would take warning, and consider and amend 
her state before she is driven to it. Did we believe that her 
Sicilian Majesty could so far lay,aside the ancient prejudices of 
her station and family as to prevent the impending mischiefs by 
seriously setting about to ameliorate the condition of her subjects, 
we would venture to intrude something like the, following advice 
= her; which we would also recommend as the best, perhaps 
the only, and certainly the safest and most expeditious means of 
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permanently securing the Island from foreign invasion, and domes- 
tic insurrection. 

Ist, To act with unbounded confidence towards an ally who 
can have no other interest ‘at heart than the protection of the weak 


aa of Europe against the overbearing preponderance of 
r 


ance 


2dly, To ask and to follow the advice of the British Com- 
mander upon every point relative to the maintenance, command, 
and organization of their army. 

Sdly, ‘To give as much freedom to the trade of their sub- 
jects and of foreigners in the Sicilian Ports, as may ena- 
ble them to rival the once flourishing free ports of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

4thly, To punish strictly and impartially such of their judges as 
are guilty of corruption. 

5thly, ‘To trust Sicilian counsellors alone so long as Sicily i is 
all they have to preserve. 


Gthly, Not to allowa Pilénidinisin to exist upon the Island, but 
as a prisoner. 


7thly, ‘To allow perfect freedom of export and of import of 
corn and all kinds of provisions. 

Sthly, To incur no useless expenses in the maintenance of 
squadrons either for parade or secret communication. 

Othly, By economy to enable the Revenues to purchase the 
monopolies of the proprietors and to abolish them entirely when 
once purchased. 

10thly, To reform the whole of the courts of justice, particu- 
larly that of the tribunal of patrimony, the abolition even of the 
name of which, and the substitution of a more equitable court for 
the management of the Crown property, would have the most be- 
neficial effect. 

1ithly, To cause the ports of Girgenti and Trapani to be clear- 
ed of the sand which now choaks them, and to encourage traffic as 
well there as in all the harbours of the Island. 

Such measures, with many others which may be polated out, if 
gradually taken, would indissolubly unite the Government 
and the People; and we might once more see the Island of 


Sicily rising from insignificance to the control of the Mediterra- 
nean. 


We have already extended this article to such a length, that we 
have no room to make many remarks on the information contain- 
ed in the work before us with respect to the antiquities or ancient 
history of the Island. It is of the most superficial nature. We 
have to regret that Mr. V.— instead of detailing his sensations of 
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horror at an earthquake, or giving us a copy of his invitation to 
a nunnery, did not favor the public with some real information 
on the more inoteresting subjects with which the Island abounds. 
The “ Eloro” and “ Assinario” as he has translated them, or 
the Elorus and Assinarius, are two rivers concerning which ~_ 
might have given us some notes of considerable interest. ‘The 
latter is the stream referred to by Thucydides, (in the 7th book) 
where he describes the bloody battle between the Athenians and 
Syracusans in language a4 almost transports the reader into 
the very heat of the action. It was on its banks that Nicias 
Bs oe himself up to Gylippus; the closing scene of the 
disastrous Expedition . Sicily. Mr. V—’s notes on Leontium 
are also incorrect. Cicero makes no mention whatever of that 
territory being particularly appropriated “‘ to the feeding of the 
Romans.” He tells us that Verres made such extortions from 
the occupiers of it, that when Cicero visited the place he found 
it totally abandoned ; that in the first year of Verres’s prator- 
ship there were 83 labourers, whilst they were reduced to $2 in 
the third year. We can find no mention of Leontium as paying 
any other tribute to the Romans than the rest of the Island, 
(excepting the free cities and towns,) and the tenth, which was 
levied by the Lex Hieronica, a law whose very name was 
never to be changed. Cicero informs us that the differ. 
ence between Sicily and the other Roman provinces was, 
that the other provinces, besides the tenth part of their pro- 
duce, paid a tax in money, as the price of conquest : (this was 
the case in.Spain and Carthage :) whilst Sicily was received into 
their faith and under their friendship with this audition only ; that 
it should enjoy the rights and immunities possessed previous to its 
submission to the Roman dominion. He further observes, that 
there were few powers in Sicily which had been subjugated by the 
arms of their avcestors to which their lands were not restored, al- 
though by the night of war they might have been added to the ter- 
ritory of the republic. We do not find that Leontium is men- 
tioned as one of these. 

The very extensive subject of the corn laws of Sicily under 
the Roman republic, as they operated upon the agriculture and 
prosperity of ‘the island, must be left for discussion to a future 
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Arr. XVI. Practical Piety; or, the Influence of the Religion 
of the Heart.on the Conduct of the Life. By Hannah More. 
—Cadell and Davies. 1811. 


As this is the first time the production of any female writer 
has fallen under our cogmsance, we are desirous of shewing that, 
in the discharge of that scrupulous justice which belongs to us 
as critics, we are mindful of that ‘delichig towards the sex which 
belongs to us as gentlemen, But besides these general regards 
to which the authoress of the book now under our hands is en- 
titled, the dignity of her moral and intellectual services chal- 
lenges great personal respect; and to the influence of these im- 
pressions may be added the homage with which we approach 
every sincere exertion in behalf of religious improvement. Sur- 
rounded by these distinctions, Mrs. Hannah More presents her- 
self to us as a person whom it would be criminally imdecent to 
make the sport of precipitate criticism, or presumptuous judg- 
ment. We have, therefore, carefully perused her volumes, as 
well for the sake of the mstruction they offer, (for who can un- 
dervalue advice so accredited), as in order that in quality of 
critics we may not insult her by vapid common-place, or com 
her to carry from our self-constituted tribunal her lofty appeal 
to the publics With the lady im question we have no personal 
acquaintance; but we have owed to the efforts of her pen some 
of our most pleasant and profitable hours, and have often heard 
the stupid sentence of methodism pronounced upouher with the . 
indignation which experience of the mischief of that portentous 
term should honestly excite. : 
The methodist has done harm to the established church, but the 
term methodist has beeninfinitely moresuccessful against the cause 
of religion itself. The forges of the Philistines never sharpened 
a weapon of more destructive effect against the people of God. 
[t has a magical irresistible force, independent of the hand-which 
employs it. Women and children, and beaux aad apprentices, 
are sturdy polemics with this weapon m their hands, and. vie~ 
torious over truth, and reason, and scripture. Has any man:the 
fear or hope of what is to happen to him hereafter: present to 
his thoughts, and impressed on his behaviour; has he the bold- 
ness to maintain the character of a Christian, and to carry the 
injunctions of Christianity into the practice of life, with whuat- 
ever sobriety, consistency, and modesty—call him. but a methe- 
dist, and every fat, “unthmking face brightens mto malicious 
meaning,’ a shade at once envelops every virtue which belongs 
VOL. 1. NO. II. EE 
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to him, and every profligate fool, that listens to the charge, 
exults in the contrast between himself and the hypocrite. . 

To represent every appearance of devotion in the conduct of 
a Christian as an indication of methodism is a libel upon our 
church communion, without being intended as any compliment 
to those who dissent from it. The real object is to degrade that 
practical piety which is the subject of these volumes. While 
religion preserves that distance which her enemies would assign 
to her, while she languishes in her sabbath of secluded ease, or 
confines herself, within the porch and the academy, to fruitless 
speculation, without venturing her footsteps on the threshold of 
social life, she may live unmolested in a sort of holy sufferance ; 
but if she descends into the busy walks of men, if she crosses the 
paths of pleasure, if she casts her bitters into the chalice of de- 
bauchery, or frowns upon the licentious levities of the tongue, the 
dread of her interference, like the alarm of invasion, unites the 
mass against her, and every voice is raised in unison to brand her 


_with methodism, saintship, and hypocrisy. When shall we have a 


truce from this stupidest of all cants, this most childish and 
mischievous nonsense? Not certainly until the well-born and 
well-educated will learn to distinguish between rational piety 
and raving zeal, between a religious life and the shallow pre- 
tence of religion; and leave to vulgar witlings the dangerous 
and intolerant practice of charging with hypocrisy every cha- 
racteristic of devotion, and assuming, as the test of a scismatie 
departure from our church, that practical holiness of life which 
is the specific result of its doctrines. 
That no church or communion was ever so well framed to 
propagate not only the spirit but the works of piety as our own, 
will be readily admitted by those who best understand its 
economy and its history; but yet it seldom produces its natural . 
fruits without subjecting him, whose conduct bears this testi- 
mony to its excellence, to a coarse atid ignorant charge of me- 
thodism, with which is usually coupled the imputation of hy- 
pocrisy. If this pernicious habit were confined to persons of 
unripe years, to minds unmellowed by thought or experience, to 
mere men of the world, to the trifling, the vicious, or the pro- 
fane, our reflections upon it would be less painful; but un- 
happily the propensity to this practice has of late extended itself 
to classes of much higher respectability, and has insensibly be- 
trayed the judgment of men of real worth and eminence. It is 
a plain and ordimary rule, that actions, and even professions, which 
have the resemblance of good in them, should be charitably and 
favourably interpreted. On what principle of justice, then, 
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is the display of religion in the only way in which it can be sen- 
sibly demonstrated, to be turned without farther evidence into a 
charge of hypocrisy? for such truly is the meaning and effect of 
the term methodism, when applied to those who, without any of — 
the presumptuous pretensions which distinguish that sect, en- 
deavour to embody their religion in their conduct, and to plead 
for its introduction into life and society, with the visible rhetoric 
of their example. | 

[tis surely a very obvious duty, (and one whose obligation on 
other questions of conduct we are ready enough to acknowledge), 
to consider what is the proper and specific test of hypocrisy, be- 
fore we cast upon any man so opprobrious an imputation. Con- 
sistency and constancy are the only candid and appropriate tests 
for trying the sincerity of religious professions, and, however 
wild and fanatical these professions may be, we have no right to 
arraign them of hypocrisy, unless we can found the charge upon 
some overt acts of incongruity and contradiction. ‘The grossest 
excesses of fanaticism may be sincere ; while a conduct conform+ 
ed to the dictates of the soundest discretion may conceal disposi- 
tions of a very opposite character, which wait only to be un- 
masked by opportunity. In the same manner methodism which 
may or may not be hypocritical, (as is the case with respect to 
the profession of every other communion,) has its proper marks 
and characteristics. We may safely pronounce him a methodist 
who goes to the meeting-house instead of the church. And 
though a man may choose, from whatever motives, to adhere to | 
the communion of the established church, yet if he talks and 
acts as a believer in the doctrine of sudden conversion, periodi- 
cal visitations of the spirit, inward assurances of salvation, and 
other such holy experiences, though a member of the church by 
profession, he has practically adopted tenets very remote from 
its grave and orthodox simplicity, and equally remote from the 
sacred text, when rationally and soberly expounded, and with 
sufficient regard to the bearings of one part upon another. But 
these wanderings of the heart and perversions of scripture, 
though they may be plain indications of a proud imagination, un- 
disciplined affections, and defective understanding ; still they are 
no proofs of hypocrisy, even though accompanied by occasional 
aberrations of conduct; nor are they to be reclaimed, we fear, 
by the gravest censures, much less by the ridicule or rage of 
unscrupulous hostility. Some too there doubtless are within 
the pale of the church, who may carry their notions of particular 
providences, their speculations upon faith, their expectations. of 
supernatural aid, and their views of the doctrines of election and 
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probation, to an extent bordering upon the persuasions of mé- 
thodists, or calvinists. But, in the name of common decency and 
charity, let such persons be treated with the respect and candour 
due to a discrepancy upon points on which to dispute, and to err, 
belongs equally to the curiosity and weakness of our nature. If, 
without attending to any distinguishing characteristics of theo- 
logical difference, we take the strenuous adherence to religious 
practices, or a more than ordinary activity in diffusing the ele- 
ments of sound instruction, or a more emphatic use of religion 
in the intercourse of life, as the indication of a methodistical or 
sectarian tendency, what a costly present do we make to the 
dissenters, of character, of dignity, and of excellence; and what 
a calumny do we cast upon that church whose dear-bought title 
to the crown of sanctity is recorded in the lives and deaths of 
her triumphant martyrs! 

The practical precepts which these volumes inculcate, and 
which, we have no doubt, there are many sagacious persons 
who, without reading them, will pronounce rank methodism, in 
Ahe despicable cant of ignorance and impiety, is the truest com- 
mentary upon the creed and worship of our national church. If 
Socrates conferred a benefit on mankind by bringing down p/z- 
losophy from her scholastic heights and speculative abstrac- 
tions, to the familiar walk of domestic life, can those be said to 
deserve less praise who bring religion into contact with the busi- 
ness and actions of men; who carry its influence from our altars 
to our hearths, and cause it to be heard and seen in the harmony 
of the heart, and the beauty of regulated affections ? 

Those humble and holy men—our Hookers, our Hopkins’s, 
our Tillotsons, and our Seckers, thus thought and predicated of 
our national church. They were not behind the dissenters in a 
Virtuous severity of discipline, and the duties of a reasonable ser- 
vice; but they unfolded the peculiar graces of our church in the 
y oer sublimity of their doctrines, and the sober sanctity of 
their lives. Shall all imitation of these excellent men be called 
hypocrisy; and shall we renounce, in favour of the: dissenters 
from our church, this holy inheritance of example? Shall it be 
denied that a practical and pervasive piety is as much the real 
characteristic of a sincere churchman, as the fervid persuasion 
of a spiritual illumination is the distinguishing mark of the 

The spiritual improvement of the true churchman is progres- 
sively matured with the aid of the holy spirft silently seconding 
his endeavours, but affording him no other assurances than what 
are contained in the promises of the written word ; and if there 
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be any more compendious method of salvation, he pretends 
not to it. It is therefore as false in fact, as it is fatal in 
consequence, to give to this practical profession of piety the 
name of methodism, or to refuse to recognise it as the legi- 
timate offspring of the rational religion of our church. Were 
the pure essence of virtue to present herself in a visible 
form to the eyes of men, the ancients imagined that all 
hearts would be enamoured of her, and virtue was inseparable 
from piety even in the contemplation of heathens. Half the 
piety which the great captains of Greece and Rome displayed 
under religious institutions which we so much despise, if mani- 
fested in the life of a christian clergyman, would bring him under 
a suspision of hypocrisy and schism. In the midst of their career 
of glory, the Fabui and the Emili left the field of victory, obedi- 
ent to the solemn calls of their religious functions, and Rome 
saw with tranquillity the campaign suspended while her warrior 
presided at the celebration of her superstitious rites. But what 
would be the fate of such men at the present day? Without 
doubt we should make a present of them to the conventicle, 
The blooming integrity and juvenile graces of Nasica’s cha- 
racter would have ranked him in modern times among puritans, 
methodists, and pretended saints. 

Unless care be taken we shall soon have persons of no religion at 
all authoritatively promulgating the creed and character, the duties 
and distinctions of our national religion. ‘There is no doubt but 
that under such hands it will soon be negatively distinguished from 
all other religions, and will be as distant from methodism as if 
Mahomet had moulded its institutions. But the people of this 
country are not to be so cajoled. A religion they will have, aye, 
anda religion of the heart, as it is distinguished in the language 
of Mrs. More; and if they do not find it in our church, which is 
its safe and proper abode, they will look for it where excess and 
fanaticism are blended with its operations. It is the want of 
adverting to these distinctions, and of doing justice to our church 
and the.memory of her founders, that gives the methodists at this 
time such.a formidable success in drawing off its members. In 
vain do we clamour against them ; in vain do the clergy join in 
that ridicule and abuse of. them, by which the freethinkers gratify 
their enmity towards religion itself; in vain do we refuse them 
the hostile justice of representing their tenets and practices as 
they exist in fact and truth: under this sort of pressure they 
will act with elastic force. One solitary method remams to us 
of stopping this alarming defection. Our clergy and the faith- 
ful members of our church must, instead of a flag of defiance, 

erect a rallying standard round which her faithful champions may 
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resort; on which her peaceful achievements, her victories of 
patience, her triumphs of zeal, and her trophies of faith, may 
be modestly but conspicuously blazoned. ‘The practice of 
her professors must be the mirror of her perfections; and those 
who are sincerely attached to her cause must shew that a pure 
religion can warm the heart, and produce a correspondent system 
of behaviour, as well at least as a religion of vain illusions and 
fallacious assurances. ‘This is the last solemn stake of our es- 
tablished religion. By this it must stand or fall. It will be as 
vain for her to place her security in the rampart with which 
authority and antiquity have encircled her, as it was for Rome, 
in the days of her declension, to trust to her wall between the 
Rhine and the Danube, or to the awe of her prescriptive gran- 
— The church’s true and only barrier is her zntervor dis- 
cipline. 
The professed member of the church of England, who desires 
to be informed how he may best adorn his profession, will find 
his object answered by consulting this little treatise on practical 


piety. The writer has displayed a deep insight into human 


nature, and a freshness and verdure in her observations on 
living manners, astonishing in one who has passed her latter 
years in literate ease, removed from that broad intercourse with 
society from which this intelligence is drawn. The proud 
aberrations of the heart, the selfish sophistry of the passions, 
the dangers of self-confidence, the vanity of a mere exterior devo- 
tion, and the beauty of internal holiness, are here described with 
great vigour, truth, and vivacity. To a mind constituted and ex- 
ercised as Mrs. More’s seems to be truth is natural and ha- 
bitual; and truth on divine subjects produces correctness of 
thinking ; and from correctness of thinking comes propriety of 
expression. But her aim and her execution were certainly be- 
yond this. She seems.to have been fully sensible that the dif- 
ficulty of her task consisted in giving to a beaten track the in- 
vitations of novelty, and opening prospects from the road which” 
less minute observers have left unnoticed. Every now and then 
she has conducted us to a pomt of view that has spread our in- 
tellectual vision over scenes of contemplation, in which beauty 
has been combined with grandeur, under nev and interesting 
forms. But she most excels in those livelier details, which 
bring religion home to our business and bosoms; presenting her 
in the useful sphere of her active duties, and within the glow- 
ing precincts of her charities and affections. , 
- So convinced are we that on this subject the voice of 
the charmer will not be listened to, charm he ever so wisely, 


unless he possesses also the charms of novelty and vivacity, 
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that we are disposed to make great allowance for those errors 
ef composition into which the authoress has sometimes fallen. 
In her desire to dress up her subject with all the allurements 
of style, she has sometimes given it a drapery a little fantastic, 
and somewhat unsuited to the sober grace which belongs to 
its character. In striving to be new, she is sometimes un- 
natural; in endeavouring to be striking, she is in some few in- 
stances extravagant; her thoughts are sometimes too crowded 
for perspicuity, and too encumbered with epithets to move on 
with ease. Her liveliness of imagination, combined with her 
dread of being dull, -has sometimes, though rarely, got the better 
of her admirable taste, and betrayed her into the use of an osten- 
tatious diction, and a lavish waste of decoration. Sometimes she 
is chargeable with incongruity of metaphor, and is obscure by 
excess of illustration. ‘The play of her genius sometimes tam- 
pers too long with a thought, and the exuberance of her imagery 
sometimes expands a sentiment till its force is dissipated. To 
take leave of a favourite idea in proper time is a discretion not 
often observable in animated writers; and on topics in which the 
heart is strongly engaged, the zeal of the writer will often 
counteract itself. 

Mrs. More, like other vigorous writers, delights in the an- 
tithesis. But this, and indeed all artifices of style, should be 
frugally employed; never but when the sentiment naturally syg- 
gests and almost requires it. Weakness is the sure result of 
every endeavour to swell the natural size of a sentiment, in order 
to fill out a period of artificial structure; but vigour and point- 
edness is the general consequence of contracting the language to 
the dimensions of the thought. The antithesis is very apt to lead 
into error. Its beauty does not consist in the semblance of op- 
position produced by a contrariety in the language, but in the 
vivacious contrast between two branches of a sentiment, im- 
arting strength and relief to each other. ‘The antitheses of 

rs. More are, for the most part, of this latter sort, brilliant 
and correct; but she is not meme guiltless of that spurious kind 
so common in the ambitious publications of the day, which seek 
rather to captivate than convince. One or two instances we have 
noticed of .words rather quaintly used, and which we should say, 
if we were not reviewing the production of a person so exalted 
above any such suspicion, had a sort of scholastic affectation in 
them: and it is this same dignity of the writer which makes us 
always sorry to meet with a French word in her masculine and 
truly English pages. We shall take the liberty by and by of 
producing a passage or two to instance these observations, but 
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we are unable any longer to refrain from exercising the more 
agreeable part of our. province—that of doing justice to the ex- 
cellencies of a work of such extraordinary merit. | 
The object of the first chapter is to shew that Christianity is 
an internal principle, and not merely a religion of forms and 
decencies: that it is not to be satisfied by the mere observance 
of its exterior junctions, but must be seated in the bosom, and 
regulate and exalt the affections. ‘That our religion, to be sin- 
cere and acceptable, should be of this inwardly operative cha- 
racter no man will deny in theory, who has any knowledge of 
the Christian profession: and every professed member of our 
truly Christian establishment, unless he entertains this view of 
its discipline and spirit, professes it unworthily, and does the 
grossest injustice to its character. Mrs. More has, with great 
elegance of thought and discriminative force of expression, de- 
fined this deep-seated sentiment of piety, and shews it in the true 
and only form in which it is calculated to become the foundation 
of that practical system which her subsequent chapters develop. 
A religion which expends itself in raptures, or confines its il- 
luminations to the bosom, instead of casting its holy beams upon 
life and society, leads, by a very regular course, from self-confi- 
dence to self-abuse, and by degrees into all the sottish absurdi- 
ties of fanaticism. But the best security against mistakes so se- 
ducmg and so pernicious, is to rectify our thoughts by the 
standard of purity and humility which is recommended in this 
chapter. We are there taught to disclaim every ground of in- . 
ternal assurance but what springs from a comparison of our 
conduct with the rule of scripture. This seems to us to be a 
true account of the scope of the tirst chapter of the book; and 
if this be not good and sound doctrine, we must avert our eyes 
from the lessons and examples of Hooker, and Taylor, and 
Hopkins, and Horne, and Beveridge. Without these internal 
graces the gait o: ptety will always be awkward, and her deport- 
ment formal and frigid. Her discipline must begin at the heart ; 
and from thence its gentle influences silently mixing with our 
passions and affections, and softening down their asperities, will 
ually be identified with our general character, and dissolved 
mto the mass of our feelings and habits. We will now let Mrs: 
More explain herself upon this subject.- | 


* The change in the human heart, which the Scriptures declare 
to be necessary, they represent to be not so much an old principle 
improved as a new one created; not educéd out*ofthe former cha- 
racter, but infused into the new one. ‘This change is there express- 
ed in great varieties of language, and under different figures of 
speech. Its being so frequently described, or figuratively intimated 
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in almost every part of the volume of inspiration, intitles the doctrine 
itself to reverence, and ought to shield from obloquy the obnoxious 
terms in which it is sometimes conveyed, | 

‘“‘ The sacred writings frequently point out the analogy between 
natural and spiritual things. The same spirit which in the creation 
of the world moved upon the face of the waters, operates on the 
human character to produce a new heart and a new life, By this 
operation the affections and faculties of the man receive a new im- 
pulse—his dark understanding is illuminated, his rebellious will is 
subdued, his irregular desires are rectified; his judgment is inform. 
ed, his imagination is chastised, his inclinations are sanctified; his 
hopes and fears are directed to their true and adequate end. Heaven 
becomes the object of his hopes, an eternal separation from God the 
object of his fears. His love of the world is transmuted into the 
love of God. The lower faculties are pressed into the new service, 
The senses have a higher direction. The whole internal frame and 
constitution receive a nobler bent; the intents and purposes of the 
mind a sublimer aim; his aspirations a loftier flight; his vacillatin 
desires find a fixed object ; his vagrant purposes a settled home; his 
disappointed heart a certain refuge. That heart, no longer the 
worshipper of the world, is struggling to become its conqueror. Our 
bisesbd Redeemer, in overcoming the world, bequeathed us his 
command to overcome it also; but as he did not give the command 
without the example, so he did not give the example without the offer 
of a power to obey the command. v8 

« Genuine religion demands ndt merely an external profession of 
our allegiance to God, but an inward devotedness of ourselves to his 
service, It is not a recognition, but a dedication. It puts the 
Christian into a new state of things, a new condition of being. It 
raises him above the world while he lives init. It disperses the illu- 
sions of sense, by opening his eyes to realities in the place of those 
shadows which a hes been pursuing. It presents this world as a 
scene whose original beauty sin has darkened and disordered, man 
as a helpless and dependent creature, Jesus Christ as the repairer of 
all the evils which sin has caused, and as-our restorer to holiness and 
happiness. Any religion short of this, any, at least, which has not 
this for its end and object, is not that religion which the Gospel has 
presented to us, which our Redeemer came down on earth to teach 
us by his precepts, to illustrate by his example, to confirm by his 
death, and to consummate by his resurrection. | 

« The religion which it is the object of these pages to recommend 
has been sometimes misunderstood, and not seldom misrepresented, 
It has been described as an unproductive theory, and ridiculed as 
a fanciful extravagance. For the sake of distinction it is here called, 
The Religion of the hart. There it subsists as the fountain of spiritual 
life; thence it sends forth, as from the central seat of its existence, 
supplies of life and warmth through the whole frame; there is the 
soul of virtue, there is the vital principle which animates the whole 
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** This religion has been the support and consolation of the pious 
believer in all ages ofthe church. That it has been perverted both 
by the cloystered and the un-cloystered mystic, not merely to pro- 
mote abstraction of mind, but inactivity of life, makes nothing 
against the principle itself. What doctrine of the New Testament 
has not been made to speak the language of its injudicious advocate, 
and turned into arms against some other doctrine which it was never 
meant to oppose? 

“ But if it has been carried to a blameable excess by the pious 
error of holy men, it has also been adopted by-the less innocent 


‘fanatic, and abused to the most pernicious purposes. His extrava- 


gance has furnished to the enemies of internal religion arguments, 
er rather invectives, against the sound and sober exercises of genuine 
piety. They seize every occasion to represent it as if it were 
criminal, as the foe of morality; ridiculous, as the infallible test of 
an unsound mind; mischievous, as hostile to active virtue; and de- 
structive, as the bane of public utility.” 


If any man can read the passages above produced without a 
cordial assent to their reasoning and sentiments, and without 
recognising in them a very just picture of true devotion, and 
such as well becomes the most solid and rational member of the 
church of England, we have no part in his feelings; and are en- 
tirely ignorant what model of lian his private thoughts have 
suggested to him, unless it be a system of cold and barren 
generalities that belong rather to the porch and the academy 
than the church of Christ. 

The succeeding chapter is upon the practical principle of re- 
ligion, for which the previous discussion was a most suitable pre- 
paration. ‘This part of the subject is treated in a style and mian- 
ner that makes the religion of the heart the object also of exalted 
taste. After reading this chapter, a reasonable unprejudiced 
mind must feel a repugnance to any system of morals of which 
religion is not the soul. ‘The cold didactics of ancient prudence 
will afford but @ dry amusement to one, whose heart is 
warmed by the temperate beams-of that holy fervour, and 
spiritual benevolence, which shine with such sober lustre in the 
sentiments and diction of this beautiful chapter. We have read it 
with the greatest admiration of the heart and head of the 
authoress. She has done the cause of the human soul a most 
acceptable service, by her accurate and amiable display of social 
energetic piety. Who would not wish to dress his religion be- 
fore so polished and faithful a mirror? We shall be forgiven, there- 
fore, for presenting a copious specimen of this vigorous and ani- 
mated lecture. 

_ § All the doctrines of the Gospel are practical principles. The 
word of God was not written, the Son of God was not incarnate, the 
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Spirit of God was -not given, only that Christians might obtain right 


views, and possess just notions. Religion is something more than — 


mere correctness of intellect, justness of conception, and exactness 
of judgement. It isa life-giving principle. It must be infused into 
the habit, as well as govern in the understanding; it must regulate 
the will, as well as direct the creed. It must not only cast the opi- 
nions into a right frame, but the heart into a new mould. It isa 
transforming as well as a penetrating principle. It changes the tastes, 
gives activity to the bacllddathona, and, together with a new heart, 
produces a new life. 

- “ Christianity enjoins the same temper, the same spirit, the same 
dispositions, on all its real professors. The act, the performance, 
must depend on circumstances which do not depend on us.. The 
power of doing good is withheld from many, from whom, however, 
the reward will not be withheld. If the external act constituted the 


whole value of Christian virtue, then must the author of all good be » 


himself the author of injustice, by putting it out of the power of 
raultitudes to fulfil his own commands. In principles, in tempers, 
in fervent desires, in holy endeavours, consist the very essence of 
Christian duty. 

‘“* Nor must we fondly attach ourselves to the practice of some par- 
ticular virtue, or value ourselves exclusively on some favourite 
quality; nor must we wrap ourselves up in the performance of some 
individual actions as if they formed the sum of Christian duty. ‘But 
we must embrace the whole law of God in all its aspects, bearings, 
and relations. We must bring no fancies, no partialities, no preju- 
dices, no exclusive choice or rejection, into our religion, but take’ it 
as we find it, and obey it as we receive it, as it is exhibited in the 
Bible without addition, curtailment, or adulteration. | 

«« Nor must we pronounce on a character by a single action really 
bad, or apparently goed; if so, Peter’s denial would render him the 
object of our execration, while we should have judged favourably of 
the prudent economy of Judas. The catastrophe of the latter, who 
does not know? while the other became a glorious martyr to that 
master whom, in a moment of infirmity, he had denied. 

. ‘ A piety altogether spiritual, disconnected with all outward cir- 
cumstances; a religion of pure meditation, and abstracted devotion, 
was not made for so compound, so imperfect a creature as man. 
There have, indeed, been a few sublime spirits, not “ touch’d but 
rapt,”’ who totally cut off from the world, seem almost to have liter- 
ally soared above the terrene region; who almost appear to have 
stolen the fire of the “a8, and to have had no business on earth, 
but to keep alive the celestial flame. They would, however, have 
approximated mere nearly to the example of their divine master, the 

eat standard and only perfect model, had they combined a more 

iligent discharge of the active duties and beneficences of life with 
their high devotional attainments. 

‘«‘ But while we are in little danger of imitating, let us not too 
harshly censure:the pious error of these sublim spirits. Their 


and a right action which does not grow out of a soun 
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number is small. Their example is not catching. Their etherial 
fire is not likely, by spreading, toinflame the world. The world will 
take due care not to come in contact with it; while its distant light 
and warmth may cast, accidentally, a not unuseful ray on the cold- 
hearted and the worldly. 

«¢ But from this small number of refined but inoperative beings we 
do not intend to draw our notions of practical piety. God did not 
make a religion for these few exceptions to the general state of the 
world, but for the world at large; for beings active, busy, restless ; 
whose activity he, by his word, diverts into its proper channels; 
whose busy spirit is there directed to the common good; :whose rest- 
lessness, indicating the unsatisfactoriness of all they find on earth, 
he points to a higher destination. Were total seclusion and abstrac- 
tion designed to have been the general state of the world, God 
would have given man other laws, other rules, other faculties, and 
other employments. | 

‘«¢ There is a class of visionary, but pious writers, who seem to shoot 
as far beyond the mark, as mere moralists fall short of it. Men of 
low views and gross minds may be said to be wise below what is writ- 
ten, while those of too subtle refinement are wise above it. The one 
grovel inthe dust from the inertness of their intellectual faculties ; 
while the others are lost in the clouds by stretching them beyond 
their appointed limits. The one build spiritual ¢astles in the air, 
instead of erecting there on the “holy ground” of Scripture; the 
other lay their foundation in the sand, instead of resting it on the 
rock of ages. Thus, the superstructure of both is equally unsound, 

“* God is the fountain from which all the streams of goodness 
flow ; the centre from which all the rays of blessedness diverge. All 
our actions are, therefore, only good, as they have a reference to 
him: the streams must revert back to their fountain, the rays must 
converge again to their centre. 

“* If love of God be the governing principle, this powerful spring 
will actuate all the movements of the rational machine. The essence 
of religion does not so much consist in actions as affections, ‘Though 
right actions, therefore, as, from an excess of courtesy, they are com- 
monly termed, may be performed where there are no right affections ; 

et are they a mere carcase, utterly destitute of the soul, and, there- 
ore, of the substance of virtue. But neither can affections substan- 
tially and truly subsist without producing right actions; for never 
let it be forgotten that a pious inclination which has not lifé and 
vigour sufficient to ripen into act when the occasion presents itself, 
principle, will 
neither of them have any place in the account of real goodness. A 
good inclination will be contrary to sin, but a mere inclination will 

«The love of God, as it is the source of every right action and. 
feeling, so is it the only principle which sesandiy involves the love 
of our fellow-creatures. As man we do not love man. There is a 
partiality but not of benevolence; of sensibility but not of philan- 
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thropy ; of friends and favourites, of parties and societies, but not of 
man collectively, -Itistrue we may, and do, without this principle, 
relieve his distresses, but we do not bear with his faults. We ma 
promote his fortune, but we do not forgive his offences; above all, 
we are not anxious for his immortal interests. We could not see 
him want without pain, but we can see him sin without emotion. We 
could not hear of a beggar perishing at our door without horror ; 
but we can, without concern, witnessan acquaintance dying without 
repentance. Is it not strange that we must participate something of 
the divine nature, before we can really love the human? It seems, 
indeed, to be an insensibility to sin, rather than want of benevolence 
to mankind, that makes us naturaily pity their temporal and be care- 
less of their spiritual wants; but does not this very insensibility pro- 
ceed from the want of love to God?” 


By the perusal of this and the forgomg chapters, we are.im- 
pressed with a conviction that, after education and general arti- 
ficial culture have done their utmost, there-is yet a grace heyond 
their reach, which it is the prerogative of this practical religion 
alone to bestow; that he must have a bad taste in moral be- 
haviour, who can deem any specimen perfect without a prevailing 
mixture of this quality; and that this is that fine, yet artless in- 
strument of fascination, which imparts energy to ease, and puts 
a soul into that which, without it, is mere machinery and lifeless 
imitation. | 

The chapter also on the mistakes of religion is full of useful 
observation pointed with great felicity of phrase. It is im- 
possible to refrain from laying a specimen or two before the 
reader. The chapter describes the prevailing mistakes belong- 
ing to three different sorts of religious professors. On the first 
of which Mrs. More makes the followmg observations. 


«The religion of one consists in a sturdy defence of what they 
themselves call orthodoxy, an attendance on public worship, and a 
general decency of behaviour. In their views of religion, they are 
not a little apprehensive of excess, not perceiving that their danger 
lies on the other side. They are far from rejecting faith or morals, 
but are somewhat afraid of believing too much, and a little scrupulous 
about doing too much, lest the former be suspected of fanaticism, 
‘and the latter of singularity. These Christians consider religion as 
a point, which they, by their regular observances, having attained, 
there is nothing further required but to maintain the Paar they have 
reached, by a repetition of the same observances. They are there- 


fore satisfied to remain stationary, considering that whoever has 
obtained his end, is of course saved the labour of pursuit; he is to 
keep his ground, without troubling himself in searching after an 
imaginary perfection. 

_ These frugal Christians are afraid of nothing so much as super- 
fluity in their love, and supererogation in their obedience, is 
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kind of fear however is always superfluous, but most especially i 
those who are troubled with the apprehension. They are apt to 
weigh in the nicely poised scales of scrupulous exactness the 
duties which must of hard necessity be done, and those which with- 
out much risk may be left undone ; compounding for a iarger in- 
dulgence by the relinquishment of a smaller; giving up, through 
fear, a trivial gratification to which they are less inclined, and snatch- 
ing doubtingly, as an equivalent, at one they like better. ‘The grati- 
fication in both cases being perhaps such as a manly mind would 
hardly think worth contending for, even were religion out of the 
question,” 


On the subject of ‘ conversion’ she expresses herself in a way 
to remove all obloquy from the term, and give it acceptance with 
the rational Christian and orthodox churchman. : 


“Among the many mistakes in religion, it is commonly thought 
that there is something so unintelligible, absurd, and fanatical in the 
term conversion, that those who employ it run no small hazard of 
being involved in the ridicule it excites. It is seldom used but lu- 
dicrously, or incontempt. This arises partly from the levity and igno- 
rance of the censurer, but perhaps as much from the imprudence and 
enthusiasm of those who have absurdly confined it to real or sup- 
posed instances of sudden or miraculous changes from profligacy to 
piety. But surely, with reasonable people, we run no risk in assert- 
ing that he, who being awakened by any of those various methods 
which the Almighty. uses to bring his creatures to the knowledge of 
himself, who seeing the corruptions that are in the world, and feel- 
ing those with which his own heart abounds, is brought, whether 
gradually or more rapidly, from an evil heart of unbelief, to a lively 
faith in the Redeemer; from a life, not only of gross vice, but of 
worldliness and vanity, to a life of progressive piety; whose humility 
keeps pace with his progress; who, though his attainments are ad- 
vancing, is so far from counting himself to have attained, that, he 
ppm onward with unabated zeal, and evidences, by the change in 

is conduct, the change that has taken place in his heart—such a 
one is surely as sineerely converted, and the effect is as much pro- 
duced by the same divine energy as if some instantaneous revolution 
in his character had given it a miraculous appearance. The doc- 
trines of Scripture are the same now as when David called them ‘a 
law converting the soul, and giving light to the eyes.’ This is per- 
haps the most accurate and comprehensive definition of the change 
for which we are contending, for it includes both the illumination of 
the understanding, and the alteration in the disposition.” 


Again we are tempted to transcribe a passage in which the 
authoress has embellished her theme with the graces of her 
rhetoric. 


“If, then, you resolve to take up religion in earnest, especiall 
if you have actually adopted its customary forms, rest not in such 
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low attainments as will afford neither present peace nor future hap- 
piness. To know Christianity only in its external forms, and its in- 
ternal dissatisfactions, its superficial appearances without, and its 
disquieting apprehensions within, to be desirous of standing well 
with the world as a Christian, yet to be unsupported by a well- 
founded Christian hope, to depend for happiness on the opinion of 
men, instead of the favour of God, to go on dragging through the 
mere exercises of piety, without deriving from them real strength, 
or solid peace; to live inthe dread of being called an enthusiast, by 
outwardly exceeding in religion, and in secret consciousness of falling 
short of it, to be conformed to the world’s view of Christianity, rather 
than to aspire to be transformed by the renewing of your mind, is a 
state not of pleasure but of penalty, not of conquest but of hopeless 
- conflict, not of ingenuous love but of tormenting fear. It is knowing 
religion only as the captive in a foreign land knows the country in 
which he is a prisoner. He hears from the cheerful natives of its 
beauties, but is himself ignorant of every thing beyond his own 
gloomy limits. He hears of others as free and happy, but feels no- 
thing himself but the rigours of incarceration, 

«* The Christian character is little understood by the votaries of 
the world; if it were, they would be struck with its grandeur. It is 
the very reverse of that meanness and —— that abject spirit 
and those narrow views which those who know it not ascribe to it. 

‘“¢ A Christian lives at the height of his being ; not only at the to 
of his spiritual, but of his intellectual life. He alone lives in the fu 
exercise of his rational powers. Religion ennobles his reason while 
it enlarges it. 

‘“‘ Let, then, your soul act up to its high destination, let not that 
which was made to soar to heaven grovel in the dust. Let it not 
live so much below itself. You wonder it is not more fixed, when it 
is perpetually resting on things which are not fixed themselves. In 


- the rest of a Christian there is stability. Nothing can shake his con- 


fidence but sin. Outward attacks and troubles rather fix than un- 
settle him, as temrpests from without only serve to root the oak faster, 
while an inward canker will gradually rot and decay it. 

‘¢ These are only a few of the mistakes among the multitude which 
might have been pointed out; but these are noticed as being of 
common and every day occurrence. The ineffectiveness of such a 
religion will be obvious. 

‘“‘ That religion which sinks Christianity into a mere conformity to 
teligious usages, must always fail of substantial effects. If sin be 
seated in tlie heart, if that be its home, that is the place in which it 
must be combated. It is in vain to attack it in the suburbs when it 
is lodged in the centre. Mere forms can never expel that enemy 
which they can never reach. By a religion of decencies, our cor- 
ruptions may perhaps be driven out of sight, but they will never be 
driven out of possession. If they are expelled from their outworks, 
they will retreat to their citadel. If they do not appear in the 
grosser forms prohibited by the decalogue, still they willexist. The 
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shape may be altered, but the principle will remain. They will ex- 
ist in the spiritual modification of the same sins equally forbidden 
by the divine expositor. He who dares not be revengeful, will be 
unforgiving. He who ventures not to break the letter of the ;se- 
venth commandment in act, will violate it in the spirit. He who 


has not courage to forfeit heaven by profligacy will scale it by pride, 
or forfeit it by unprofitableness.” 


In the chapter on periodical religion those fits and starts of 
piety and repentance which checquer the existence of a man of 
the world, who is sensible of the obligations of religion and the 
precarious state of his soul; his struggle to reconcile what will 
never coalesce, his warmth in the cause of religion as opposed 
to infidelity, and his little regard to it as opposed to our appe- 
tites and desires ; his solicitude about the worship of God, and 
his practical renunciation. of his service, are represented with 
great spirit and penetration. Her observations seem all to be 
fresh drawn, and racy from the living fountains of truth and 


experience. We will just give the reader the concluding pas- 
sage of this chapter. | 


_ The hackneyed interrogation ‘ What—must we be always talk- 
ing about religion ?’ must have the hackneyed answer—Far from it. 
Talking about religion is not being religious. But we may bring 
the spirit of religion into company, and keep it in perpetual opera- 
tion, when we do not professedly make it our subject. We ma 

be constantly advancing its interests, we may without effort or af- 
fectation be giving an example of candour, of moderation, of humi- 
lity, of forbearance. We may employ our influence by correctin 

falsehood, by checking levity, by discouraging calumny, by vindi- 
cating misrepresented merit, by countenancing every thing which 


has a good tendency—in short, by throwing our whole weight, be 
it great or small, into the right scale.” 


The chapters on ‘ prayer’ and ‘ the devotional spirit’ contam 
much excellent :natter, expressed with her accustomed force 
and vivacity. And the same may be said of those on the love 
of God and a particular Providence; though we must confess 
that, on the latter subject, she seems to us to urge the doctrine 
into something like an excess of minuteness, and a little beyond 
the point of useful applicability, as a regulator of ordinary life. 
It seems a little too much to conclude. that “ for our purifica- 
tion and correction, the hand of Providence has been secretly 
at work, in the imperfections and disagreeableness of those who 
may be about us, in the perverseness of those with whom we 
transact business, and in those interruptions which break in 
upon our favourite engagements.” If some are made perverse 
and disagreeable for the correction and exercise of others, as 
the mercy of God is over all his works, the principle of the ar- 
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gument must suppose that those perverse dispositions find their 
correctives in the obliquities of temper with which others are 
afflicted for their sakes, that others of a darker quality are still 
behind, and that thus the shades of deteriority may go on deep- 
ening in an indefinite succession. 

That the whole of the moral as well as material world is under 
the just and general dispensation of Providence; and that the 
ordinary and appointed course of things is frequently superseded 
by his special interposition: that nothing is so minute as to elude 
his omniscience, or so remote as to be beyond the puissant range 
of his will; that every thing in existence is fulfilling his word and 
conspiring to his eternal purposes; are unquestionable truths: 
but still it seems to us that they may be pressed too far in their 
application: and that to refer every familiar occurrence toa 
special Providence, is not useful in practice; and may sometimes, 
by raising confidence too high, or depressing too low the active 
principle, perplex the dispositions of common life, and become 
the source of much practical illusion. | 

Life is so well provided with folly and perversity, that there 
is no doubt but that we shall continue to have enough to supply 
the reciprocal’ exercise of our religious forbearance out of the 
permanent stock of our infirmities, without calling in aid spe- 
cific contrivance or appointment ; and though it 1s certain that 
not a sparrow falls to the ground without the knowledge of its 
creator ; yet in the moral world it may be safer to confine our 
speculations to the general displays of his providence, the guid- 
ance of that interior monitor which he has set up in our hearts, 
and the standing monuments of his holy pleasure with which we 
are surrounded ; lest by venturing too far into surmises concern- 
ing particular events, constructions flattering to our pride, or 
seducing to our imaginations, may destroy the balance of our 
minds. 

What is said of repentance, among many keen observations, 
in the chapter on self-examination, deserves to be produced for 
its excellent sense and utility. 

‘«‘ That general burst of sins which so frequently rushes in on the 
consciences of the dying, would be much moderated by previous 
habitual self-examination. It will not do to repent in the lump, 
The sorrow must be as circumstantial as the sin, Indefinite re- 


ntance is no repentance. And it is one grand use of self-enquiry, 
Heroine us that all unforsaken sins are unrepented sins.” 


In the chapter on self-love Mrs. More makes several just 
remarks upon the moral theory of the Essay on Man; in which, 
certainly, the unsoundness of the theology is but ill compensated 
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by the beauty of the poetry. Mrs. More will find fer owe 
sentiments confirmed, by a short masterly exposition of the 
philosophy of that poem in one of Mr. Grey’s letters. 

The conduct of Christians, in their intercourse with the irre- 
ligious, forms the subject of a very useful chapter, full of sound 
discretion, and the principles of scriptural charity. We feel it 
impossible to withhold from the reader a specimen of the 
manner in which this part of the subject is treated. 


“The combination of integrity with discretion is the precise 
point at which a serious Christian must aim in his intercourse, and 
especially, in his debates, on religion, with men of the opposite de- 
scription. He must consider himself as not only having his own 
reputation but the honour of religion in his keeping. While he 
must on the one hand ‘ set his face as a flint’ against any thing that 
may be construed into compromise or evasion, into denying or con- 
cealing any christian truth, or shrinking from any commanded duty, 
in order to conciliate favour ; he must, on the other hand, be scru- 
pulously careful never to maintain a christian doctrine with an un- 
christian temper. In endeavouring to convince he must be cautious 
not needlessly to irritate. He must distinguish between the honour 
of God and the pride of his own character, and never be pertina- 
ciously supporting the one, under the pretence that he is only 
maintaining the other. The dislike thus excited against the disput- 
ant is at once transferred to the principle, and the adve ’s un- 
favourable opinion of religion is augmented by the faults of its 
champion, At the same time the intemperate champion puts it out 
of his power to be of any future service to the man whom his offen- 
sive manners have disgusted. 

‘“* A serious Christian, it is true, feels an honest indignation at 
hearing those truths on which his everlasting hopés depend lightly 
treated. He cannot but feel his heart rise at the affront offered to 
his Maker. But instead of calling down fire from heaven on the 
reviler’s head, he will raise a secret supplication to the God of hea- 
ven in his favour, which, if it change not the heart of his opponent, 
will not only tranquillize his own, but soften it towards his adver- 

; for we cannot easily hate the man for whom we pray. 
** He who advocates the sacred cause of christianity should be 
icularly aware of fancying that his being religious will atone for 
is being eeable; that his orthodoxy will justify his uncha- 
ritableness, or his zeal make up for his indiscretion. He must not 
rsuade himself that he has been serving God, when he has only 

en gratifying his own resentment; when he has actually by a 
fiery defence prejudiced the cause which he might perhaps have ad- 
vanced by temperate argument, and persuasive mildness. Even a 
judicious silence under a provocation is, ina warm temper, real 
forbearance. And though ‘ to keep silence from good words’ may 
be pain and grief, yet the pain and grief must be borne, and the 
silence must be observed. | 
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The view that some persons take of Christianity rather as 
knowledge than as a principle, as a subject for the intellect 
rather than the affections, as a truth rather than as a rule, is very 
pertinently touched upon in this place. And no less judicious 
are the observations which this chapter contains on the singular 
reception which a religious remark meets with in company. “ It 
is received as a stranger-guest, of which no one knows the quality 
or intentions. Like a species of intellectual foundling, it is cast 
upon the company without a friend to foster its infancy, or own 
an acquaintance with the parent.” In the succeeding chapter, 
wherein the duty of watchfulness is treated of, some admonitions, 
which it is to be hoped no sentiment of pride will deprive of 
their effect and utility, are offered to the clergy; among which 
_ the exposition of the perils of popularity in preaching is highly 

deserving of attention, both from clergymen and their hearers. 

The strictures on true and false zeal appear to have been writ- 
ten with too much haste. It contains but little of that just and 
original thinking which occurs so frequently in other parts of the 
work; and in general the language is comparatively weak and 
incorrect. We could select some pages from this chapter, for 
which we cannot help saying we should like to see somethi 
more solid and of a better taste substituted in a future edition. 
Her genius, however, revives in the subsequent chapter ‘ on insen- 
sibility to eternal things,’ where there is a description of the ac- 
commodating religion of the worldly man, so true, so well- 
coloured, and so spirited, that, extended as the article has already 
become, we cannot forbear presenting it to our readers, 


A man absorbed in a multitude of secular concerns, decent but 
unawakened, listens with a kind of respectful insensibility to the 
overtures of religion. He considers the church as venerable from 
her antiquity, bind important from her connexion with the state. No 
one is more alive to her political, nor more dead to her spiritual im- 
portance. He is anxious for her existence, but indifferent to her 
doctrines. These he considers as a general matter in which he has 
no individual concern. He considers religious observances as some- 
thing decorous but unreal; as a grave custom made respectable by 

ublic usage, and long prescription. He admits that the poor who 
have little to enjoy, and the idle who have little to do, cannot do 
better than make over to God that time which cannot be turned to 
amore profitable account. Religion, he-thinks, may properly enough 
employ leisure, and occupy old age. But though both advance to- 
wards himself with no imperceptible step, he is stili at a loss to de- 
termine the precise period when the leisure is sufficient, or the age 
enough advanced. It recedes as the destined season approaches, 

He continues to intend moving, but he continues to stand still, 
Compare his drowsy sabbaths with the animation of the days of 
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business, you would not think it was the same man. The one are to 
be got over, the others are enjoyed. He goes from the dull decen- 
cies, the shadowy forms, for such they are to him, of public worship, 
to the solid realities of his worldly concerns, to the cheerful ac- 
tivities of secular life. These he considers as bounden, almost as 
exclusive duties. The others indeed may not be wrong; but these 
he is sure are right. The world is his element. Here he breathes 
freely his native air. Here he is substantially engaged. Here his 
whole mind is alive ; his understanding broad awake; all his energies 
are in full play; his mind is all alacrity; his faculties are employed ; 
his capacities are filled; here they have an object worthy of their 
widest expansion. Here his desires and affections are absorbed. 
The faint impression of the Sunday’s sermon fades away, to be as 
faintly revived on the Sunday following, again to fade in the suc- 
ceeding week, To the sermon he brings a formal ceremonious at- 
tendance; to the world he brings all his heart and soul, and mind, 
and strength. ‘To the one he resorts in conformity to law and cus- 
tom; to induce him to resort to the other, he wants no law, no sanc- 
tion, no invitation, no argument. His will is of the party. His 
ions are volunteers. e invisible things of heaven are clouded 
in shadow, are lost in distance. ‘The world is lord of the ascendant. 
Riches, honours, power, fill his mind with brilliant images. They 
are present, they are certain, they are tangible. ‘They assume form 
and bulk. In these therefore he cannot be mistaken; in the others 
he may. The eagerness of competition, the struggle for superiority, 
the perturbations of ambition, fill his mind with an emotion, his soul 
with an agitation, his affections with an interest, which, though very 
unlike happiness, he yet flatters himself is the road to it. This fac- 
titious pleasure, this tumultuous feeling produces at least that nega- 
tive satisfaction of which he is constantly in search—it keeps him 
from himself, | 
** Even in circumstances where there is no success to present a 
very tempting bait, the mere occupation, the crowd of objects, the 
succession of engagements, the mingling pursuits, the very tumult 
and hurry, have their gratifications. The bustle gives false peace b 
leaving no leisure for reflection. He lays his conscience asleep wit 
ae the ‘flattering unction’ of good intentions. He comforts himself 
ae with the creditable pretence of want of time, and the vague resolution 
of giving up to God the dregs of that life, of the vigorous season 
of which he ‘thinks the world more worthy. Thus commuting with 
his Maker, life wears away, its close draws near—and even the poor 
commutation which was promised is not made. The assigned hour 
of retreat either never arrives, or if it does arrive, sloth and sensu- 
ality are resorted to as the fair reward of a life of labour and anxiety; 
and whether he dies in the protracted pursuit df wealth, or in the 
enjoyment of the luxuries it earned, he dies in the trammels of 
the world.” | 
: Many passages might be produced of -great excellence from 
Tn the chapters on ‘happy deaths,’ and “the sufferings of good 
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men;” but the generality of our readers will perhaps think that 
we have already bestowed too much room upon a treatise on the 
subject of religion, and we have already run a great risk of being 
set down for methodists and saints. We will, therefore, instead 
of extracting any more, direct the attention of the reader to the 
valuable observations on the ill success of good men in their most 
virtuous undertakings, contained in the last-mentioned chapter. 
In the same place too there isa beautiful passage on the superior 
happiness of him in his last hour who has not only had recourse 
to his God as a last resource, and ‘ in time of the great water- 
floods,’ but had long and diligently sought him in the calm. Who 
had sought God’s favour while he enjoyed the favour of the world; 
who did not wait for the day of evil to seek the supreme good ; 
who did not defer his meditations on heavenly things to the dis-: 
consolate hour when earth had nothing to offer him; who can 
cheerfully associate religion with those former days of felicity, 
when with every thing before him out of which to choose, he 
chose God. 

After deriving so much pleasure and instruction from these 
volumes, it looks almost like ingratitude to animadvert upon the 
blemishes and mistakes which occur in them. They bear so in- 
considerable a proportion to the beauties with which the work. 
abounds, that we are sure it will cost Mrs. More but little trou- 
ble to make the necessary alterations and sacrifices. She is al- 
ways secure of the opportunity of polishing and purifying her 
diction in successive editions. And we are persuaded that with- 
out any suggestions from us, the stamina of her own good sense, 
and the humility and honesty of her mind, qualify her for the task 
of self-correction, as well in her character of author, as of a 
moral agent. 

We think that some of her metaphors and comparisons will 
principally need the touch of her reforming hand. ‘They are 
sometimes crowded in a confused assemblage of incongruous 
allusion, they are occasionally drawn out into allegorical pro- 
lixity, and sometimes they are below the dignity and demand of 
her subject. ‘This ambitious fault is that into which the vivacity 
and vigour of her imaginative powers place her in the frequent 
danger of committing. We will advert to some instances, in 
full confidence that our mention of them will rouse her excellent. 
judgment to the task of correction. | 

The allusion, by the words ‘tripartite agreement*’ to the 
forms of legal instruments, is technically vulgar ; and the same. 


* 1 Vol. 18. 
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sort of objection may be made to the illustration of St. Paul’s 
delineation of charity*. Again, ‘the golden zone of coalesc- 
ing charity+,’ ‘reversionary equality}, the comparison of self- 
correction with the correction of a literary performance §. 
The allusion to the labours of Hercules|| are in the same 
inferior taste. But there is no passage in the whole work 
with which we are so ill pleased as that in which the au- 
thoress expresses her indignation at the cruel vagaries of the 
despot of France€]. She has fairly given her imagination the 
reins in this passage, or rather a complete holiday from all the 
resiraints of her judgment, and it very improperly riots in the in- 
dulgence. It would give us great pleasure to find the whole 
pussage omitted in another edition of the work. 

We have noticed the mteriority of the chapter on zeal. It 
contains several instances of the same sort as those which 
we have already specitied, and much indifferent composition. 
Specimens of hasty writing occur here and there in other parts 
ot the work. We have a general disrelish of all trite French 
words, particularly when introduced in a treatise on so very 
serious and lofty a subject. Such as man@uvres, dernier 
res.ort, and others of the same kind. And we have an ob- 
peonen to the use which is made of some of our native words. 

v ‘compassionate **,’ as a verb; ‘frames for dispositions ; 
‘approximate,’ in the neuter sense of approach; .‘ implanta- 
tion ;’ ‘anwoven principle §§ ; ‘a weaning from life ;’ ‘ coa- 
lescing,’ in a transitive sense | ; ‘ a sharp look out *** ;’ ‘ Both,’ 
for each +++; ‘to get his understanding enlightened ;’ ‘ playing 
into each others hands {{];’ ‘ making Ged a dernier ressort {§§ ; 
‘ to condition, as a verb; are instances either of an illegitimate 
use of terms, or of awkward or vulgar phrases, the admission of 
which are, we are sure, to be ascribed only to inadvertency, and 
perhaps strike us the more offensively because they stand in the 
midst of so much fine and correct writing. 

‘The word ‘ equally’ as it is used in page 167 of the second vo- 
lume is agreeable to a vulgar idiom, but by no means correct. 
‘ Seasons of alternation and repose,’ is a phrase which supposes 
alternation to be contrasted with repose ; whereas ‘ repose’ con- 
trasted with tumultuousness, its opposite, makes up the alterna- 
tion, which supposes a state of fluctuation between the extremes. 
“To raise a suspicion of his own Islamism,” which occurs in page 
74 of the second volume, is incorrect. The author intends to say, 


*1Vol. 200. fid. 198. fid. 197. §2 Vol. 19. 75. @id. 169. 
id.13. $id. 23. 1 Vol.31. $id. 148. §§ id. 149. id. 178. 193. 
id. 63. ttf id. 138. id 196, fff id. 168, §§§ id. 253. id. 255. 
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*to raise a suspicion of his being a Mahometan,’ but the phrase 
strictly implies what might be properly predicated of one who 
being a professed Mahometan, rendered his sincerity suspicious 
by his conduct. ‘The phrase occurring in page 253 of the 
second volume, viz. “ A bright conviction that his Christian 
feeling under trials is a cheering evidence that his piety is 
sincere,” is scarcely intelligible. We would also intimate it 
as our opinion, that a studious endeavour to avoid the recur- 
rence of the same word, where the identical idea is again to be 
expressed, marks that over-minute attention to language which 
rather displeases than gratifies the judiciousear. It ought to be 
remembered that tautology resides not in the expressions, but in 
the sense. Sometimes, however, we even detect Mrs. More in the 
injudicious attempt to disguise her repetitions of thought, by the 
variation of her phrase, and sometimes affecting the air of an- 
tithesis, with a perfect identicalness of idea, by the mere artificial 
collocation of the words. In a word, for we are anxious to put 
a period to remarks which are at all unfavourable to what, in 
general, so strongly engages our esteem and admiration, we wish 
to see the exclamations towards the end of the work expunged ; 
and that a similar fate should attend the numerous poetical quo- 
tations which are made to run into the context with a very awk- 
wardeffect. 'Wedo not like, in such a work, that trite mode of 
citing authorities, as ‘ that accurate judge of human life, Dr. 
Johnson, &c.; that acute thinker, Dr. Barrow, &c.’ These ad- 
ditions, by way of eulogy, to those great names, are only the 
idle expletives of common-place. And, in general, we should 
be better pleased with the mention of historical personages 
by their simple names, than by such circuitous description as 
‘the execrable Florentine’ for Catharine de Medicis, and 
“the sage of Ferney’ for Voltaire. We think, apes the whole, 
she would please more by studying to please less; by conde- 
scending less to vulgar taste, and by dressing up her thoughts 
less in the mode. In the simple majesty of her native perfec- 
tions, in the graces emphatically her own, this daughter of Sion 
comes forth with unrivalled lustre ; but she excites in us real re- 
gret when, in the mistaken effort to please or astonish, she ap- 
pears in her bracelets, her chains, her round tires like the moon, 
and descends to dazzle us with the bravery of her tinkling orna- 
ments. 

Upon the whole, we consider the work which we have had such 
pleasure in reviewing as a great ornament to the literature of 
the country, and a most valuable accession to the fund of moral 
and religious instruction. We are rejoiced to perceive that time 
has produced no diminution of the powers of this estimable lady ; 
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that there is a vernant vigour and adolescence about her heart 
which keeps her spirits from ordinary decay; and that for the 
duties of life, and the mterests of humanity, she is yet strong and 
agile in spite of sickness and suffering. 
We are impressed both as men and as Reviewers with the 
these mi respect for Mrs. Hannah More and her works ; and 
ave treated her in a manner consonant to these feelings. We 
hope she will meet with similar treatment from other critics 
whose judgment she will have to encounter. It is to be feared, 
however, that those who have so severely treated the good and 
venerable Mrs. Trimmer, will not quietly look on while the zeal 
of Mrs. More is so busy and so persuasive. ‘Those who have 
not thought it hard in the cause of their favourite Mr. Lancaster 
(whose system of rewards and punishments has certainly seemed 
wanting In discretion to others besides ‘ feeble old ladies,’) to rake 
into the language for terms of the bitterest sarcasm to be em- 
ployed agaist an aged woman whose infirmities had rendered 
her but ill-able to contend in the arena with juvenile gladiators ; 
who have thought it not unjust to ridicule the ‘ anility’ of one, the 
evening of whose life was setting im the calmest sunshine that 
an approving conscience can afford, and for the sake of a 
derisive sentence or two about horn-books and primers, and 
sixpenny books for children, to suppress the knowledge, as far 
as in them lay, of those other works of this ‘feeble old lady, 
which by the purity of their style, and the dignity and utility of 
their subjects, will probably live long after she will have settled 
her accounts with her Reviewers in another world, and their 
hostile criticisms shall be remembered no more in this: we 
say, that those who have not thought it hard or unjust to deal 
with a most’ desérving lady after this manner, and to praise 
themselves for their tender mercies in not drawing blood from 
her at every line, will not be very likely to spare another lady 
who has certainly written many books for the young and the il- 
literate, and probably very pleasing ‘ to mothers and aunts,’ and 
has instructed them on a plan very different from that of Mr. 
Lancaster. But if any gentleman is to be selected for the 
task of drawing blood at every line from this respectable lady, 
we warn him to beware of the recoil of her character, which has 
been found hitherto sufficient to confound hex bitterest enemies. 
For our parts we are very well satisfied with this lady’s me+ 
thod of instructing the young, and are heartily desirous that her 
advice may be followed by the manly and the mature. We shall 
be better pleased tosee the societies of this country shaping them- 
sélves to the model of her admirable rules of conduct, than copy- 
ing the wretched céteries of Parisian Mesdames and Mesdemoi- 
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selles, with their retinue of blaspheming philosophers, which 
- some are so fond of describing as good society. Where there is 
a contract of mutual toleration of each other’s egotism, vice and 
vanity, a society may be raised upon it, in which some may, 
doubtless, find their entertainment; but what man of moral worth 
or vulgar honesty in this country could breathe in such society, 
without feeling the atmosphere pestilential? And where, but in 
the dregs of prostitution, shall we search, in England, for fit as- 
sociates, in point of moral debasement, for those societies of Paris, 


in which the names of Du Deffand and Lespinasse were conse 
crated and adored ? 


Art. XVII.—d Treatise on the Defence of Portugal, with a 
military Map of the Country; to which is added a Sketch of 
the Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants, and principal 
Events of the Campaigns under Lord Wellington, in 1308 
and 1809. By William Granville Eliot, Captain in the Royal 
Regt. of Artillery —Egerton, 1810. PP. 244. 


Tue public opinion in this country respecting Portugal has 
gradually undergone so great a change, which late.events, and the 
glorious and successful termination of the campaign in the spring 
of 1811, have converted into a complete revolution of sentiment, 
that every thing which can throw light upon the ultimate causes 
of that change assumes a new and peculiar interest. Those causes 
are by no means ill traced in the little work now before’ us; and 
although it must have been read with diminished interest, while 
the operations of the British army were confined within the 
small portion of territory i the immediate neighbourhood of 
Lisbon, yet its accurate details and the me it: of the conclu- 
sions drawn from them, having been completely justified by the 
event, now assume an importance both with respect to past and 
prospective measures which they never yet possessed. For these 
reasons we are persuaded that we cannot bestow a more useful 
lesson, or a more acceptable present upon our readers, in this. 
moment of national exultation, than by retracing, through a brief 
summary, those vicissitudes of war and policy, those alternate 
triumphs of heroism and imbecility, of humanity and cruelf}, of 
generosity and rapacity, through which the brave and iiterest- 
ing Portuguese have toiled and suffered, have been ‘by turns 
oppressed and relieved, up to the period of their glorious and 
we trust final emancipation from French tyranny, = 
Information collected upon the scene, and observations drawn 
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from experience, are at all times deserving of attention. But 
when they are communicated by a British officer, who, like Captain 
Eliot, has had the opportunity of examining with a professional 
eye the topography of a country, about which we are so much 
interested individually, as well as nationally ; of comparing the 
present state of the army of that country with its former dis- 
organized condition, and of judging from personal intercourse 
with the natives, of the public sentiment upon the subject of the 
contest in which they are engaged, our feelings are if possible 
quickened with regard to every thing that passes, and our minds 
are better prepared to weigh the consequences of every event. 

Captain Eliot appears to us to have written this work with- 
out any party or political bias, and to have made the public ser- 
vice his chief object. He shews that the disposition of the 
people of Portugal, the natural strength of the country, with the 
augmentation and improved discipline of its military force, all 
pent 1 to encourage us to persevere in those exertions for 
expelling the enemy, which have at length been crowned with 
complete success : for to use his own words, 


“‘ Whilst the present system of warfare is continued in Spain, 
which from the appearance of things seems likely to be of long 
duration, the mh cannot spare a force of sufficient magnitude 
for the conquest of Portugal, Nothing under 150,000 men, I am 
cine will be able completely to subdue it; even with such a 

ree, the contest may be doubtful, and should fortune, in the first 
instance, favour the allied army, so large a force would be obliged 
te evacuate the country for want of provisions and forage for their 
cavalry.” (P. 91.) 


The first and two succeeding chapters treat of the topography 
of the different provinces, and furnish that information in aid of 
the map, which was so much wanted with regard to Portugal, 
To give to the other parts of the narrative the connection 
which appears to us necessary to their elucidation, we shall 
make our extracts without following the arrangement observed 
by the author. We shall occasionally introduce information de- 
rived from other sources, and add such reflections as suggest 
themselves to us upon an attentive consideration of this import- 
ant subject. 

Captain Eliot observes, page 94, 


** Jn the war of 1762, when the French were in alliance with 
Sein, the Count de la Lippe Schomberg was invited by the court 
Lisbon to new-model the Portuguese army, consisting at that 
time (upon paper) of 26,000 infantry, 5,000 cavalry, 100,000 
militia. The latter served without pay, Of the above number of 
regular troops, the count on his arrival could scarcely collect more 
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than 10,000 fit to take the field, and those very deficient in point of 
discipline. The count remained in Portugal too short a time to 
bring to perfection the plans he had adopted for the improvement 
of the army. He left the country in the year 1764, returned again 
in 1767, and left it for good the following year. Atter his departure, 
the army again relapsed inte its former state of wretchedness; since 
which time it has continued to decline both in appearance and dis- 


cipline. In 1797 it consisted of 20,000 infantry, 4,000 cavalry, and 
25,000 militia.” 

With an army of this character, (and the description corre- 
sponds with every other account that we have seen), with a go- 
vernment without energy, and under the administration of 
Monsieur d’Araouja, who not only did not possess the con- 
fidence of the nation, but who was strongly suspected of being 
under the influence of Buonaparte, we cannot be surprised that 
Portugal should have been subjected to the humiliating condi- 
tions of the treaty of Badajos:—or that no greater advantage 
could be obtained for her than those arising from the stipula- 
tions, which, much to the honour of the British government, 
were provided in her favour by the treaty of Amiens. 

To the same causes may be ascribed the failure of the differ- 
ent overtures which, it is well known, were subsequently made 
by the British administration to the Prince Regent, with a view 
of stimulating him to those exertions, which alone could have 
justified them in giving him the aid of a British force for the 
protection of Portugal. Monsieur d’Araouja had placed that 
country in a state of tributary vassalage to Buonaparte. He 
continued at the head of its administration, and our government, 
despairing of being able to effect such a change of system as 
would be calculated to brmg forth the resources of Portugal, 
not only ceased to remonstrate, but had acquiesced in the Prince 
Regent’s submitting to shut his ports against the British flag. 
It was at this period that the advance of General Junot to the 
capital at the head of a military force made it manifest that the 
subversion of the throne, and the expulsion of the house of Bra- 
ganza, could alone satisfy the inordinate ambition of Buonaparte. 


“On the 17th October, 1807, the first division of the French 
troops under General Laborde, destined for the conquest of Portu- 
gal, passed into Spain, and was shortly after followed by the main 
body of the army under General Junot. 

_  Buonaparte had previously demanded as the conditions on which 
the Portuguese might still preserve the shadow of their independ- 
ence: 

—Ist.—A contribution of 4,000,000 of crusades. 

¢dly.—The possession of the Portuguese fleet: and, _ 

3dly.—That the ports should be shut against the English, 
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«¢ These terms, degrading as they were, the Prince Regent was 
at first inclined to listen to, and published a proclamation on the 22d 
October, in which he announced his intention of acceding to the 
cause of the Continent, and of uniting himself with France and 
Spain, On the 8th November a second proclamation was issued to 
sequester all British property, however inconsiderable it might be, 
pa to detain all British subjects who still remained in the country. 
In consequence of these proceedings, Lord Strangford, the British 
minister resident at Lisbon, demanded his passports, and joined the 
fleet off the harbour on the 17th of the same month. 

«‘ In the mean time the French army had passed the frontiers of 
Portugal, and was ra Ny advancing towards the capital. In the 
Moniteur of the 13th of November we find the following declara- 
tion of Buonaparte: ‘ The Prince Regent loses his throne, he loses 
it, influenced by England, he loses it, because he would not seize the 
English merchandize which was at Lisbon.’ These circumstances 
no doubt had their weight in influencing the ultimate determination 
of the prince to put into execution the plan he had formed of leav- 
ing the country in case of emergency.” 


Thus far our private information corresponds with Captain 
Eliot’s account; but when he proceeds to state, “ that on the 
27th Lord Strangford re-landed from the British fleet, and pro- 
cured a conference, in which the Prince Regent acceded to the 
proposition made by this minister ;” we are compelled to say 
that he has been led mto an error, by the false account which 
was published by authority in this country; and that, if he had 
extended his inquiries, he would have learned, that in point of 
fact, the Prince Regent and the royal family, accompanied by 
Don Rodriguez de Souza and M. D’Almeida, had not only 
embarked, but had actually passed the bar of the Tagus with 
the Portuguese ships of war on the 29th November, before he 
was joined by Lord Strangford, who had remained ever since 
the 17th with the British fleet off the Tagus. 

We must therefore think, that as Lord Strangford could not 
have had an opportunity of influencing the decision of the Prince 
Regent, who, as we have observed, had actually embarked and 
sailed out of the Tagus before the conference with him took 
place; and as the Prince Regent “ had already formed the plan 
of leaving the country in case of emergency ;” it is to be 
lamented that Lord Strangford should have been allowed to as- 
sume any portion of the merit that must ever attach to the mea- 
sure, then carried into execution, of transferring the seat of go- 
vernment to the Brasils. 

It is well known that Mr. Pitt, Mr. Addmgton, and Lord 
Grenville, had in their several administrations strongly recom- 
mended to the court of Lisbon the adoption of that measure, 
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and had offered the support of a British fleet for carrying it into 
effect. They might, therefore, respectively claim the credit of 
it with as much reason, at least, as the ministers of 1807. We 
have shewn that Portugal had been for some time under the di- 
rection of a minister, who was suspected of bemg more inclined 
to favour the interests of France than to attend to British coun- 
sel. ‘The extravagant propositions, indeed, made by Buonaparte 
in September 1807, are known to have so far shaken the imflu- 
ence of that minister, that the Prince Regent thought it neces- 
sary to call to a special council the ex-mimisters Don Rodriguez 
de Souza and M, d’Almeida, and did then hear, (as the public 
was afterwards informed,) their decided opmion of the necessity 
for preparing without delay to transfer the seat of government. 
Yet as Monsieur d’Araouja found means to recover his ascend- 
ancy over the mind of the Prince Regent, no measures appear 
to have been actually taken for the purpose of ‘carrying the 
transfer into execution. And we have no doubt, that if the pre- 
sumptuous violence of Buonaparte, m ordermg General Junot 
to advance upon the capital by forced marches, and his declara- 
tion in the Moniteur of the 13th November, that “the Prince 
Regent loses his throne, &c.” had not again roused that sove- 
reign, and made him sensible of the imminency of his danger, even 
the patriotism of Don Rodriguez de Souza, and of M. d’Al- 
meida, would not have enabled them to save the person of their 
prince, and the existence of the monarchy. 

The advice which those statesmen had given to their soverei 
in September 1807, and which he now adopted, and acted upon, 
necessarily exposed them and their families to all the violence of 
Buonaparte’s resentment. Moreover, they had followed to the 
Brasils a prince who had not always fully appreciated their ser- 
vices, and who, though actuated by the best intentions, was 
known to be accessible to the insinuations of intrigue. It was, 
therefore, in every sense, the duty of his Majesty’s ministers to 
have left to Don Rodriguez de Souza, and M. d’ Almeida, the 
entire credit of a measure which so highly entitled them to the 
gratitude of their sovereign and of their country, 

We now proceed with the narrative of Captain Eliot. In 
page 175, he says, “ Previous to the departure of the ‘prince, 
a proclamation dated from the royal palace the 27th November 
was issued, in which he states, that to prevent the effusion ‘of 
blood in an useless defence, he had adopted the resolution of 
quitting the kingdom ; and had entrusted the government of it to 
a regency, which he had appointed to act in his name during his 
absence.” 

As that proclamation was dated on the same day that Lord 
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Strangford was stated to have landed, and to have had a cone 
ference with the Prince Regent, those who made that statement 
might in fairness be required to admit that his lordship stands 
charged with some share of the responsibility incurred in the 
selection of the persons appointed to the regency. But we are 
happy to have had it in our power to remove so heavy a charge 
from the British character, by having shewn that, in point of fact, 
Lord Strangford did not see the Prince Regent till after the 
Portuguese ships had passed the bar of the Tagus on the 29th 
November, two days subsequent to the date of the appointment. 
We have thought it necessary, in a national point of view, to 
place this circumstance beyond a doubt, because we find that 
the persons then composing the regency published an ordinance 
on the 3d December, five days only after the Prince Regent had 
sailed from the Tagus, whereby they recognised, and announced 
to the Portuguese nation, the appointment of a French adminis- 
4g trator—general of the finances of the kingdom: that on the 7th 
another ordinance appeared, under the authority of their names, 
. - which directed that all payments of money on account of absen- 
: tees should be discontinued; that on the 10th they sanctioned a 
y decree which required that the revenues, arising out of such of 
og the commanderies of the three military orders as were held 
by absentees, should be paid into the treasury, then under the di- 

rection of a French administrator general; and that on the 14th 
af December they ordained, that the funds belonging to the royal 
& appanage, called the Infantado, and all further revenue that 


might arise from that property, should in like manner be paid 
into the treasury: so that in the short interval of fifteen days, 
from the day on which the Prince Regent had passed the bar of 
the Tagus, the property of the patriots who had emigrated with 
him, and the revenue of the crown, were put under sequestration 
by the persons to whom he had delegated his authority, and whose 
decrees were officially published in Lisbon. 

us Those decrees were followed by other acts equally objection- 
ag able under the sanction of the same persons; who at length, as 
it appears from the Courier Brasiliensis, issued a circular letter 
of recall to the several ministers whom the Prince Regent had 
accredited to the different courts of Europe. After that act of 
abject subserviency to the French ruler, and of wanton insult to 
their sovereign, they became too contemptible to be further em- 
ployed, even as instruments of power. Captain Eliot accord- 
ingly informs us that on the Ist of February, 1808, Junot pub- 
lished the decree of Buonaparte, dated 23d December, 1807, 
stating, “ that the Prince Regent has ceased to reign in Portugal / 


it The Emperor Napoleon wills that this fine country shall be go- 
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verned entirely in his name, by the general in chief of his army.” 
‘The regency in consequence was abolished, and the reins of 
government vested solely in the hands of Junot, who accom- 
panied the decree of his master with one in his own name, di- 
recting that a contribution of forty millions of crusades should 
be levied upon the country in a manner therein prescribed. His 
next act was to march a great proportion of the best of the 
Portuguese army into France, and to disarm and disband the re- 
mainder, forbidding at the same time the use of fire-arms through- 
out the country, even for the purposes of protection or for killing 
game. 

The devastation and plunder that took place in a country thus 
stripped of all means of resistance, and in which the rapacity of 
Buonaparte’s agents was in full activity, may be supposed to 
have known no other limit than the apparent exhaustion of its 
resources. Exposed to every species of exaction, and to all the 
horrors of military execution, the people were at length rendered 
desperate by the pressure of their sufferings, and being animated 
by the patriotic efforts of the Spaniards, they rose simultaneously 
in the northern and in the southern provinces. Having pos- 
sessed themselves of arms, they formed juntas of government in 
the name of their lawful sovereign the Prince Regent, and placed 
the bishop of Oporto at the head of the northern junta, which 
included the provinces of Beira, Tras os Montes, and Entre 
Minho et Douro, comprehending nearly one half of the at 
tion of the kingdom ; and raised the Count Castro Marim, Mon- 
teiro Mor, to the head of the southern junta, called the junta 
of the kingdom of Algarva. Having completed these arrange- 
ments, application was made, respectively in the name of each of 
those bodies, to his Majesty’s ministers for support and as~« 
sistance. 

The applications from the juntas of Oporto and Algarva could 
not have reached England at the time the expedition under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley sailed from Cork for the coast of Spain. But 
some previous communication had been received of the disposi- 
tion of the Portuguese, and Colonel Brown had been sent to the 
coast of Portugal for the purpose of procuring intelligence.— 
Upon the arrival of Sir Arthur Wellesley at Corunna, he was in- 
formed of the events that had taken place at Oporto; and 
having at the same time received-the unqualified opinion of the 
provisional government of Galicia, “that the most favourable 
diversion that could be made for the Spanish cause would be to 
dispossess the French of Portugal;” it was determined that the 
British troops should be disembarked in the river Mondego, and 
that application should be made to the bishop of Oporto for 
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such assistance as it might be in the power of the junta to 
afford. 7 

We have already seen from Captain Eliot’s work, that “a 
great proportion of the best of the Portuguese army had been 
sent by General Junot into France, and that he had disarmed 
and disbanded the remainder.” It could not, therefore, have 
been expected that the levies which had been raised in the short 
period between the 18th June, when the French yoke was shaken 
off, and the 1st of August, the day on which the British army 
began to land, could have been disciplined like regular troops. 
it was evident that the juntas so recently established, and who 
were without any other resources than what might arise from 
the voluntary contributions of the people, almost exhausted by 
the plunder and exactions of the French, could not have provid- 
ed funds for their regular pay, nor magazines for their subsistence. 
It was also evident that without money, without adequate sup- 
plies of provisions or military stores, and probably without pro- 

r arms, t¢ was not possible that what was at that time called the 

ortuguese army, under General Frerie, could have been so effi- 
cient as to be fit for active service in the field. We have been 
led to these observations from a recollection of the unfavourable 
impression that was too generally received of the Portuguese 
troops, from the little aid that was, or that could have been de- 
rived from them in that unorganized state. 

But though our operations in the field could not, in any ma- 
terial degree, have been assisted at that time by the junction of 
such a force, its name and existence as a body necessarily had a 
considerable mfluence upon the minds of the people of the 
country, as well as upon the French ; a division of whom had but 
a short time before “ been attacked by the brave peasantry of 
the Tras os Montes, and obliged to recross the Douro with con- 
siderable loss.” (P. 180.) 

The security avhich we derived from knowing that the 
northern provinces under the government of the junta were not 
only friendly to us, but enthusiastically hostile to the French, 
must have added to the confidence with which Sir Arthur 
Wellesley proceeded against the enemy. In point of fact, one 
half of the kingdom of Portugal was, by these means, taken out 
of the scale of the French and thrown into that of the English. 

Under these advantages Sir Arthur Wellesley thought himself 
warranted in marching with his small but gallant army from the 
Mondego on the 9th of August, for the purpose of compelling 
the French to retire upon: Lisbon. <A short Hetail of the opera- 


tions is given by Captain Ehot, but it will be enough to observe 
from hun here, that “‘ on the 17th the strong pass of Roliga was 
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stormed by the British army ;—that the day after the ection at Ro- 
hga, the army again commenced its march, and arrived at Vimiera 
on the 19th; and that onthe 21st the main body of the French 
army commanded by General Junot, and consisting of 16,000 
men, attacked the British position at Vimiera. In this action the 
British army 17,000 strong, in conjunction with 1600 Portuguese 
troops, gained a signal victory, which in all probability would 
have been most decisive, had the pursuit been vigorously con- 
tmued. One half of the troops were not engaged, and the whole 
were amply supplied with provisions and ammunition, carried in 
the rear of each brigade upon mules.” 

Concurring entirely m the opinion here recited, we must add, 
that instead of the important consequences which ought to have 
been drawn from that brilliant victory, the fatal Convention of 
Cintra limited its advantage to the temporary removal of the 
French troops from Portugal, and even that advantage was more 
than neutralised by the measures that arose out of it. We allude 
particularly to the military proclamation of Sir Hew Dalrymple, 
who, having on the 22d of August assumed the command of the 
army, did, on the 18th September, by his sole military authority 
as British commander, re-establish a commission of regency. In 
this commission he most unaccountably included two of those 
persons who, as we have before stated, had abused the confidence 
that had been reposed in them by their sovereign; while he did 
not even once refer to the juntas, who were known to possess 
the confidence and were most clearly entitled to the gratitude of 
their country, and who had given a direction to the national spirit 
that, had it been improved by us, might have produced incalcula- 
ble benefits to the cause of the peninsula. 

_ It is not intended by these observations to attach any blame 
upon Sir Hew Dalrymple. Ministers have admitted that in 
re-establishing the regency he acted in conformity to their in- 
structions; and as they did not avowedly disapprove of the mode 
in which it was done, we may assume that the military proclama- 
tion was their act. But from whatever quarter it may have pro- 
ceeded, we can never sufficiently deplore its consequences ; for 
it converted the ardour that had been awakened in the: Portu- 
guese nation into torpor and indifference; and it introduced 
suspicion and distrust im the place of the confidence that had 
been inspired into all descriptions of the people by the prompti- 
tude of our support, and the brilliancy.of our success. 

One of the first acts of the regency, so established, was to re- 
scind an’ ordinance that had been published by the junta of 
Oporto, giving a small augmentation to the appointments of the 
soldier, which brought his pay to nearly sixpence a-day. To 
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disallow this was at once to dissolve the military force that had 
: been collected under the stimulants of want and revenge, and to 
| reduce an army which was rising into a state of considerable 
promise to its original character of mere irregulars. 

Captain Eliot informs us, page 191, that “ instead of com- 
pleting and training the regular regiments, the Portuguese were 
& employed in forming bodies of volunteers armed with long pikes, 
-) and that a force of nearly 70,000 men appeared on paper, and 
wn actually received pay, without their bemg able to brig 10,000 
_ effective soldiers into the field.” With thege pikes the people 
:: were enjoined by a subsequent decree té defend their houses and 
on villages, under the penalty of death to/those who should, under 
| any circumstances, abandon them. far different ordimance 
| has since been promulyated by the abl popular administra- 

tion that now presides over Portugal, under a special appoint- 
ment of the Prince Regent, by the observance of which the 
army under Massena was for some time so much harassed in its 
operations. 

It would be painful and disgusting to follow the regency es- 
tablished by Sir Hew Dalrymple in all their absurd and neutra- 
lising acts; those which have been adduced sufficiently shew the 
character of their administration, and therefore we will only add, 
that although it was established on the 18th September 1808, 
which was nearly a month subsequent to the Convention of 
Cintra, it was not until the 11th of December following that 
they called upon the people to enroll themselves for the defence 
of the country; that is to say, seven days after Buonaparte had 
entered Madrid, having first defeated and dispersed all the 
armies which the Spaniards had been able to oppose to him. 
‘These are facts of public notoriety. They must consequently 
have been within the knowledge of the minister of Portugal re- 
siding in this country, who could not, without a positive derelic- 
tion of his public duty, have neglected to communicate them 
officially to the foreign department of his Majesty’s government. 
- As we are actuated in these observations solely by motives of 
a public nature, we shall not attempt to throw any blame upon 
lt ministers for not having taken at an earlier period the course they 
a have since adopted with respect to Portugal; but shall proceed 
ae to remark, that Captain Eliot, in treating of the former state of 
ie the Portuguese army, says in page 97, “ Without an efficient com- 
aa mander in chief, staff, or commissariat, it was easy to foresee what 
a8 would have been the fate of the country as well as of the troops 
ah) sent from England to assist in its defence, had the French taken 
aye advantage of the state of torpor into which the government was 
He plunged by its fancied security, and pushed on immediately after 
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the embarkation of ‘the British army at Corunna.” And again, 
ithout 


page 98, “ ‘The ordnance for the garrisons or field were w 
serviceable carriages, or horses or mules to move them, except 
such as were pressed into the service, together with their drivers, 
the day previous to a march. As late as the month of June, 
1809, recruits were enlisted into the regular regiments for the 
space of four months; this period of service entitled them to an 
exemption for a certain time. The subsequent revécation of 
this order reduced the strength of the garrison of Elvas from 
nearly 7000 men to about as many hundreds, Such was the 
state of the Portuguese army when General Beresford arrived 
to take the command of it; since that event, it has rapidly ad- 
vanced to a state of discipline far beyond what might have been 
expected.” In page 95, he informs us, that “ the present 
strength of the Portuguese army is nearly as follows: 


Infantry, 24 regiments of two battalions each 53,600 
Chasseurs, or light infantry 6,000 
Engineers and artillery 3,000 
Loyal Lusitanian legion. 3,000 
98,600, | 


Well armed, clothed, fed, and paid, it now vies in appearance 
with the first. troops of the continent.” In page 100, he observes, 
“ that the Portuguese army under British officers will be found 
an efficient force, [ have not the smallest doubt; in proof of 
which, we need only refer to the gallant defence of the bridge 
of Alcantara, by the first battalion of the loyal Lusitanian legion; 
the exertions of the second battalion of that corps at Carvalho 
d’Este, and the handsome manner in which Lord Wellmgton 
mentions a Portuguese regiment at the retaking of Oporto. If 
any further proofis wanting of the energy of the Portuguese soldier, 
when properly disciplined, we need only look to the map of the 
peninsula, and we shall be astonished how so small.a part could 
possibly maintain its independence, when on the north aud east 
frontier it is completely bounded by Spain.” 

To this account we may add their recent and more important 
displays of spirit and steadiness in the battles of Buzaco and of 


* There is also now an efficient and numerous ordonanza, an irregular armed 
force. And the liberal parliamentary grants of this year will, we trust, place 
the defence of Portugal apon grounds morally certain. Its army was already 
éarried beyond its establishment before the grant was made. el 
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1! Barrosa, upon which occasions the Portuguese troops par- 
a4 ticularly distinguished themselves, and proved how deserving they: 
are of fighting m the ranks with British soldiers agamst the best 
troops of the contment; and how ilf-founded was the despond- 
ency expressed by the leaders of opposition in parliament, a 
despondency which, at that time, was too generally disseminated 
. | in this country, and in our army. We have seen that in a very 

short space of time Marshal Beresford has, by proper encourage- 


passed by our own troops, eminent as their services were on that 
memorable day. 
It is not possible to calculate what miglit have been the ad- 
vantages to the great cause, if, instead of the paralysing regeucy 
of September, 1808, a patriotic government had at that time 
been formed under the direction of the Bishop of Oporto, who 
was afterwards placed at the head of affairs by the Prince Re- 
ent; and if the judicious system that was introduced under 
arshal Beresford had been adopted six months earlier. But 
it cannot be too much to. say, that if those measures had. not 


} ment and the introduction of'discipline, formed an efficient army 
a of Portuguese, to whose co-operation upon tlie first of those me- 
| morable days the repulse of Massena, with the loss of from 5000 
: to 6000 of his best troops kiffed and wounded, is partly ascribed 
by Lord Wellington. At the battle of Barrosa, a regiment of 
Portuguese displayed an impatience for the conflict, and a cool 
4 1 | and determined valour when engaged, that was by no means sur- 


f 

_ saved Oporto and the northern provinces from the calamities 
so which they suffered ftom the French army under Marshal Soult, 
d m March and April 1809, it would at least‘ have enabled Sir 


Arthur Wellesley to have improved the victory by which he 

) forced Soult to abandon those provinces in May, and to seek 

safety for the remnant of his army, by dispersing it among the 

mountains of the northern frontier. We may add, that it would 

probably have rendered the victory of Talavera in July as de- 

Cisive im its conseqttences as it was glorious in its achievement, 

and have rendered much more difficult, if not absolutely impos- 

. sible, the advance of Marshal Massena in the summer and 
autumn of 

This advance has certamly given rise to a campaign that has 

crowned the British army with a ray of glory, which we trust 

will play round’ for its country’s safety and honour for many 

generations. But‘the wide field of the peninsula could scarcely 

fait to have afforded opportunities for a similar display which must 

. still be fought for in other quarters. And it is impossible to re- 

if flect, without a heart wrung with anguish, upon the bitter suffer- 

| ings to which the finest portions of the territory of our gallant ally 
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have been exposed,—at the uncontrolled discretion of a naked and 
famished army of unprincipled invaders. Krom the Mondego to 
Caldas, parallel with the shores of the ocean, runs a rich, fertile, 
and extensive valley, heretofore the seat of plenty, prosperity, 
and happmess. The hasty retreat of the British army after the 
battle of Busaco, rendered it impossible to drive this valley; and 
from it the French army drew its supplies and subsistence for 
many weeks. We have now before us a letter from an officer 
who was sent with a squadron of horse to repress their plundering 
parties near our posts to the south of the valley:—it was his duty 
or his lot often to patrole into the villages within an hour or two 
after the French had visited them. His account of the exe- 
crable perfection to which they had brought the art of pillage 
and devastation is truly afflicting. In one of these villages, where 
a few weeks before 


The joyous train from labour free, 
Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree ; 
And many a gambol frolick’d o’er the ground, 
And sleights of art and feats of strength went round, 


was now to be seen nothing but stripped walls and smoking 
ruins; not an article of furniture, not an object livmg or mani- 
mate met the eye, save one human corpse, extended in the middle 
of the street, and the famished cats voraciously devouring it. 
The dragoons often cooked their dinner with the beams of the 
houses left burning by the French, and on one occasion when 
they chased up a hill a party of French cavalry retreating from 
the plunder of a village, like smugglers they cut from behind 
them the fruits of their illicit pillage, and the ground was strewed 
with every imaginable article of domestic comfort and provision. 
Well may we exclaim of the wretched Lusitanian villages, and 
with much greater justice than of those for which the complaint 
was written, 


« Amidst thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is seen, 
And desolation saddens all thy green ; 

Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies, 

And tires their echoes with unvary’d cries; 

And trembling, shrinking from the spoiler’s hand, 
Far, far away thy children leave the land.” 


If these cruelties were exercised when the French had complete 

session of the country, what must have occurred when they 
were flying before Lord Wellington, exasperated at sufferings, 
and overwelmed with shame at their defeat? ‘The smoke of the 
burning villages and towns marked their route through the 
country. To use Lord Wellington’s words: 
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* They have no provisions excepting what they plunder on the 
spot; or having plundered, what the soldiers carry on their backs; 
and live cattle. 

*“‘ I am concerned to be obliged to add to this account, that their 
conduct throughout this retreat has been marked by a barbarity 
seldom e aalled, and never surpassed. Evenin the towns of Torres 
Novas, Thomar, and Pernes, in which the head-quarters of some of 
the corps had been for four months, and in which the inhabitants 
had been induced by promises of good treatment to remain, they 
were plundered, and many of their houses destroyed on the night 
the enemy withdrew from their position; and they have since burnt 
every town and village through which they have passed. The con- 
vent of Alcobaca was burnt by order from the French head-quarters. 
The bishop’s palace, and the whole town of Leyria, in which General 
Drouet had had his head-quarters, shared the same fate, and there 
is not an inhabitant of the country of any class or description, who 
has had any dealing or communication with the French army, who 
has not had reason to repent of it, and to complain of them. 

_ This is the mode in which the promises have been performed 
and the assurances have been fulfilled, which were held out in the 
proclamation of the French commander in chief; in which he told 
the inhabitants of Portugal, that he was not come to make war upon 
them, but with a powerful army of 110,000 men to drive the English 
into the sea. Jt is to be hoped that the example of what has oc- 
curred in this Country will teach the people of this and of other na- 
tions what value they ought to place on such Fearne and assur- 
ances, and that there is no security for life or for any thing which 
renders life valuable, excepting in decided resistance to the enemy.” 


‘The proceedings in parliament upon the motion of the Earl 
of Buckinghamshire are to be found in Stockdale’s collection of 
the debates. It may be seen by a reference to that work, that the 
sources from which that noble lord formed his opinion, which 
subsequent everts have proved to be a sound one, were open to 
the enquiries of every intelligent public man. The Count de la 
Lippe, Lord Townsend, and the Duke de Chatelet, had distinctly 
stated, not only that the native of Portugal had the capacity, but 
that he possessed a peculiar aptitude for the duties of a soldier. 
Captain Eliot has since told us in page 99, that “ the Portuguese 
peasant possesses two of the most invaluable qualities requisite 
to form a good soldier; namely, sobriety and a passive obedience 
to the commands of his superiors.” Docile and brave by con- 
stitution, abstemious and persevering by habit, he wanted only 
encouragement and discipline ; and Marshal Berésford has shewn 
us in how short a space of time those requisites could be sup- 

lied. 
But it is not merely to the thirty thousand Portuguese troops in 
British pay, and embodied with our army, that we are to look for 
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efficiency; it has been displayed on several occasions by the 
separate corps serving with Romana, whose loss in the present 
state of the contest can never be sufficiently lamented; by the 
troops employed under the Portuguese General Silveira; by the 
militia and armed peasantry acting under the orders of Brigadier 
General Miller and Colonel Wilson, and in a still more dis- 
tinguished manner by those under the command of Colonel Trant. 
A military spirit pervades the whole male population of the 
kingdom, and we are called upon by every motive of interest and 
by every feeling of duty to support it in activity by further aids 
of money or credit, or by any other means which Portugal, 
under her present circumstances, cannot afford. | 

The materials for a complete history of the late campaigns 
are not yet in this country; and we would by no means mar so 
noble a story by premature attempts to delineate its features. 
The time will come, we trust, when it can be done with effect; 
and we should be glad to see it done by Captain Eliot: — In the 
mean time we have briefly drawn out this sketch of the con- 
quest and liberation of Portugal, because we think that it may 
suggest several useful reflections both as to our past and future 
conduct towards the peninsula. And first, we may observe with 
gratitude the admirable nature of our own constitution, which 
renders even the blunders and omissions of our political agents 
insufficient to rum a cause, the evident justice and policy 
of which call forth the united efforts of men of all parties in its 
support. We say of all parties, for we cannot consent to count as 
any thing that diminished and still diminishing circle, whose pusil- 
lanimous and shortsighted policy would ‘have left the Spaniards 
and Portuguese to their fate, under the pretence, forsooth, of 
husbanding our resources; that is, (setting aside all considera- 
tions of justice and feeling towards the peninsula,) they would, 
out of economy, have made Buonaparte a present of the most 
convenient stepping-stone to Ireland, where we must have. been 
content to defend ourselves, at a great expence, without any 
chance of injuring him; instead of availing themselves of the 
energy of those nations to keep that stepping-stone out of his 
hands; and as we really believe, to use it ourselves for the ulti- 
mate subversion of his tyranny over Europe. But it is cruel, 
perhaps, in the hour of successful triumph, to press these puny 
and timid politicians too sorely upon the subject of their melan- 


choly predictions; let them blush and hide their diminished » 


heads! No, it is not on such a contest as that im the peninsula 
that even the blunders of a government can have any permanent 
effect. ‘The “good men and true” of every party recollect, og 


such occasions, that they are Englishmen ;—and though’ they 
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may wish to chastise the ignorance and folly of such freaks as 
were exhibited at Buenos Ayres and at Walcheren, they will 
throw in their mite of information and support to the cause of 
Spain and Portugal, with a generous disregard of the effect it 
may possibly have on the private interests of their party. 

We must observe, however, secondly, that although the blun- 
ders of a government may not ruin, they may very much wyure a 
good cause; and in addition to those which the preceding pages 
have developed, we would remark the injurious effects on the 
Spanish affairs of the six months delay in the departure from 
England of the noble lord, whose vigour, conciliation, and saga~- 
city, were peculiarly necessary at that precise moment in the 
peninsula ; nor can we recollect without mdignation, that the best 
interests of our country were endangered by this delay, and that 
the lives of our brave soldiers, at and after the battle of Talavera, 
became an useless sacrifice, because some of our ministers at home 
thought proper to plot against each other instead of against the 
enemies of their country; and to shed their own or each other’s 
blood, instead of saving that of their countrymen whom they 
had sent to support the tottering cause of Europe. Happily 
those scenes, and all that reminds us of them, are removed from 
the public eye; and we may perhaps venture to bestow unqua- 
lified praise on the measures which have been since pursued to- 
wards the peninsula, as far as they have gone. Ministers must 
not suppose, however, that they have yet redeemed the pledge 
staked with their country. 

Their views must be extended beyond the mere augmentation 
of military force before they can indulge any reasonable hope of 
expelling the enemy from the peninsula. The treasury of Eng- 
land cannot always be resorted to for the supplies necessary to 
ot the maintenance of a large subsidiary force, nor can the limited 

f revenue and population of Portugal bear, for any long continu- 
| ance, such heavy burthens as are now necessarily imposed upon 
: them, although the nation cheerfully submits at present in the 
i hope that by such strained exertions they may the sooner be re- 
| fa lieved. A system must therefore be adopted for improving the 


; internal resources of the kingdom, which shall consolidate the 
at interests of the sovereign and of the people, and recompense the 
We nation for its sufferings and privations, and for its persevering 


spirit in the present contest. A system should be adopted, which, 
oC while it secures to the crown of Portugal all its just prerogatives, 
oF shall equally provide for the substantial rights and welfare of the 
- people: without this Lord Wellington will have fought, and our 


3 3 gallant soldiers have bled, in vain. 
mt Under the influence of such a system, wisely arranged and well 
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administered, an effectual barrier would be established against 
any renewed attempts of Buonaparte .upon Portugal; the 
scourge of desolation would never again be necessary to rouse 
the energies of the people and stimulate them to arms. ‘Their 
attachment to their country, to their sovereign, and to their re- 
ligion, would be elevated in principle, and strengthened in degree, 
by the feelings of personal liberty, by the security of property, 
and by the due administration of justice. 

What has passed at the sittings of the Cortes in Spain, even 
confined as it has been to mere words, cannot fail to excite 
a strong sensation among the Portuguese. Equally loyal with 
the Spaniards, their feelings are as much alive to the necessity 
of having some efficient corrective applied to the abuses that 
have crept into the administration of their country, and against 
the recurrence of which they may reasonably expect to be se- 
cured.—Let us not wait until the expression of such a desire shall 
be manifested by the people.—Let us rather concert with the 
Prince Regent, the depositaries of whose authority we should 
consider ourselves to be, how to anticipate their wishes, and by 
what means such a direction may be given to the public senti- 
ment in Portugal, as should lead to the introduction of measures 
calculated to produce substantial benefit to the country. Let 
this be done in time and with discretion, and it will not be in the 
power of faction to check the ardent love and gratitude of the 
people, who in their turn will be eager to support in its full ex- 
tent the legitimate authority of the sovereign; and that union 
of interest which is now so happily and we trust permanently re- 
established between Great Britain and Portugal. 

The national authority is now in the hands of persons who 
equally enjoy the confidence of the prince and of the nation. The 
Bishop of Oporto, lately made patriarch of the kingdom, has 
been placed by his sovereign at the head of the regency. 
Lord Wellington, the deliverer and the protector of the king- 
dom, and Mr. Stuart, the active, intelligent, and conciliatory 
minister of Great Britain, have by the prince been appointed 
coadjutors to the patriarch, and with four other members now 
constitute the council of regency. To the judgment and discre- 
tion of such men, holding all the power of the country in their 
hands, and influencing the public sentiment as much by their 
character and conduct as by their authority, may safely be com- 
mitted the work of preparing the measures to which we have al- 
luded; and upon their decision and spirit the Prince Regent may 
fully rely, that measures calculated to promote the substantial 
interests of the kingdom would alone be proposed. 

The proceedings might be made to furnish a bright example 
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tf to other countries; and ‘Spain might derive some advantage by 
of. seeing in how short a time, and by how simple a process, the 
1% most important objects of national interest may be secured. 
Animated by one spirit, the same public benefits might be pur- 
sued in both kingdoms; and instead of the implacable animosity, 
that has for ages been kept alive by war and intrigue between 
the Spaniards and the Portuguese, we might hope to see the peo- 
ple of both nations vying with each other in public acts of patriot- 
ism, and in the private duties of conciliation and good will. 
Invigorated by such an union of sentiment, the nations of the 
peninsula would find that their resources would augment with 
their exertions, and that they would in course of time be in a 
condition to concur with Great Britain in offering to the other 
nations of the Continent the means of recovering their own 
freedom, and of contributing with them to the glorious work of 
enabling France to free herself from the disgrace of having sub- 
mitted to the tyranny and oppression under which she now groans. 
Nor is it only to the peninsula and the disjointed states of 
Europe that the benefits of this system would be confined. _ Its 
influence would embrace the whole western hemisphere. The 
interests of the widely spread countries in America that have 
acknowledged Ferdinand the Seventh for their sovereign, as well 
as those of the Brasils, where the authority of the Prince Regent 
is established, would participate in its beneficial consequences. 
The principle of union between the parent states and their dis- 
tant connexions would be strengthened and knit together by the 
ties of reciprocity and mutual benefits. The discordance that hath 
been manifested at Buenos Ayres and the Caraccas ;—the san- 
1 3 guinary commotions that have taken place in the vice-royalties 
-. of Santa Fe and Mexico, and which cast so unfavourable a 
pt. colouring upon the proceedings in those countries, would giv 
place to principles of accommodation, and of an enlarged policy; : 
and the varied industry of its population, no longer restricted 
by the palsying shackles of monopoly, either in culture or in 
commerce, would be extended and improved to the incalculable 
— of themselves, and of all the free maritime states in the 
world 
The nobility and all the orders of the church in Portugal, and 
in Old Spain, hula emulate each other in offering up at the 
shrine of their country their antiquated exemptions. Their ex- 
ample would be followed by the churches in America ; and every 
description of persons in both hemispheres Would be prepared 
| to contribute, in proportion to their means, to the support of 
| the state, the dignity of the sovereign, and the security o/ their 
common rights. 
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From late’experience, however, we very much doubt whether | 
any part of this wished for consummation will arise in Old wit 
Spain under the present system, and so long as the national ei 
exertions take their directions from the counsels of the higher 
ranks of native Spaniards. With a very few splendid excep- " 
tions, the long course of debasement through which they have ai 
laboured renders them quite unequal to the office of leaders in Bs 
the present contest. ‘They contemplate the French their an- 
cient masters, as the ultimate possessors of the peninsula; their 
estates are actually in French possession, and their degenerate 
minds very naturally prefer the chance of a quiet possession of 
them under French domination, to perseverance in the doubtful 
struggle into which the patriotic energies of the people have 
driven them. How far Lord Wellington’s victories may gain 
over this selfish principle to the side of patriotism, time will 
shew ;—but we confess that, in our opinion, it is a very disputa- 
ble problem, whether it would not be of advantage to the 
cause, if the whole of the system which now professes to direct 
the public mind from the Isle de Leon were entirely broken up 
and dispersed, and clear space left for the unshackled range of : 
the exertions of the people, at least till the French are driven Binh 
beyond the Pyrenees. ‘They might then elect a Cortes really ail 
and efficiently the representatives of the nation; and its decrees it) 


would be something more than vox et preterea nth. It is our walt 
duty however to try;—and to make the best of the present ma- bial) 
terials. But we must not wait till it is too late, in the vain Bit 
hope of improbable success. 7 wey 


‘The noble lord whose energetic representations as an ambas- 
sador we have with so much satisfaction adverted to, is now at 


the head of that department of our government from which in- i 
structions are sent to ministers at foreign courts. We may me 
therefore reasonably expect that the enlarged views and public Bt 
spirit, that distinguished the conduct of Lord Wellesley when Bab 
ambassador in Spain, will have dictated his instructions to the Doky 
embassy now at Cadiz. We trust that the British representative it: 
in that country has been authorised to interpose his good offices Tae 
with the regency, for the purpose of leading them to adopt a plan wah 
for the formation and discipline of a portion of their army under a 
British officers, and for laymg open to them, and to the members dtu 
of the Cortes, the machinations of Buonaparte and his satellites, vat 
who endeavour to excite discussions for the purpose of leading ee 
to controversy, and of diverting the attention of the assembly a ih 
from objects of immediate and essential import. Bit} 

We trust that he will shew them without reserve. that Bi) 
something very rotten still rankles in the frame of ther muili- al 
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tary system. To use the words of Lord Wellington, “ The 
Spanish nation has lost, in the course of two months, the 
fortresses of ‘Tortosa, Olivenza, and Badajos, without any suf- 
ficient cause; and at the same time M. Soult with a corps of 
troops never supposed to exceed 20,000, besides the capture of 
the two last places, has made prisoners or destroyed above 
22,000 Spanish troops.” “The number of the garrison of 
Badajos at the time of the surrender was 9000; that of the 
enemy only 9600 infantry, and 2000 cavalry. ‘The garrison 
wanted neither provisions nor ammunition, and the breach was 
not practicable. General Imas, the governor, acted with evident 
treachery.” “ It is useless to make any reflection on the facts 
here stated.” (Lord Wellington’s dispatches to the regency of 
Portugal, March \4th, 1811.) To this we may add the shame- 
ful conduct of the Spanish officers at Barrosa, and other places. 
Now it appears very evident to us that there is but one descrip- 
tion of remedy for all this:—the spirit of the people is univer- 
sally good—that of the higher orders generallydetestable. Either, 


’ therefore, a revolutionary system must be adopted, and Spaniards 


promoted for approved and notorious talent and patriotism, and 
the confidence consequently reposed in them, or military com- 
missions of responsibility must be entrusted to British officers 
on the same scale as in Portugal; and finally, every public 
functionary conducting himself with cowardice or treachery 
should be tried by a summary process, and punished if found 
guilty. We believe that the governor of ‘Tortosa has been 
beheaded. ‘These military measures are indispensable for carry- 
ing Spain successfully through the struggle. Is it said they are 
violent—we answer, so is the attack upon their liberties; and 
do they suppose that half measures will resist it, or will they 
submut after their glorious resistance to be conquered at last for 
a shadow? We the English, and the Spanish people are Ferdi- 
nand’s trustees for the preservation of his kingdom from French 
dominion. Neither we nor they are bound in alliance or allegi- 
ance to any particular ministers of Ferdinand, if they conduct 
themselves weakly, or treacherously to the cause. On the con- 
trary, we are then bound by every principle of self-preservation 
and enlightened good faith to resist those ministers on behalf of 
Ferdinand, and to replace their system by a better. These prin- 
ciples ought to be diligently inculcated, well understood, and 
strictly acted upon both by the Spanish people-and ourselves. 
We trust that he will convince them that although the 
first great national concern to Spain was the recognition of 
the constitutional right in the Cortes of providing for the de- 
fect in the legislature from the absence of the monarch; this 
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has been completely established by the removal or resignation of 
the old regency, and the appointment of a new council. A com+ 
petent authority has in consequence been provided, for giving: 
full effect to every ordinance that the states of the kingdom may 
enact. ‘That great basis of a constitutional government being 
secured, it would seem to be the ordinary course ~f proceeding, 
that the attention of the Cortes should progressi.ely be directed’ 
to the mode and form of providing for the periodical assembling’ 
of the states; for the responsibility of ministers and the mode of 
proceeding against them, upon any charge of malversation; for 
the organisation and pay of the army; and for the establishment 
of the principles by which the internal policy, and tle commer- 
cial relations with the Spanish trans-marine possessions are in 
future to be maintained. ‘Fhese would appear to be measures of 
urgency, the consideration and decision upon which could not be 
postponed, and the cotistitutional: provision for which would 
eternise the fame of the first assembly of the general Cortes of 
the kingdom, and secure to its members the gratitude and venera- 
tion of their country. . 

Butit would be to endanger such a fabric of wisdom and national 
benefit to attempt, before its foundation has taken full bearing, 
to raise upon it the superstructure of those improvements which, 
at a time-of less exigency, it might be advisable to establish; or 
even to suffer the consideration of them to divert the publie at- 
tention ftom the great object of compelling the enemy to repass' 
the Ebro, if not the Pyreneés,which alone can enable the power of 
_ the state:to acquire solidity. ‘The sober dignity of the Spanish 
character well knows how to appreciate the advantages that have 
arisen to Great Britain from a progressive amelioration’ of its 
eonstitution; and the assembly of the Cortes, unlike the ‘national 
assembly of France, will consider as enemies to their country 
those political empirics, who shall assume the possibility of ar- 
riving at perfection in a first session by the fermented eomposi- 
tion of a new system. OOF 

We trust that he will impress upon their minds, that ‘if the 

blic: spirit, that has been hitherto so profitably confined’ in 
Po to the means of improving and augmenting the atmy, 
and to the provision for its maintenance in the field, had been 
suffered to evaporate in discussions upon the liberty of ‘the press; 
or upon any other topics not connected with measures of military 

tion, Massena would ere now have been in’ possession of 

isbon, and at the head of a new dynasty would have been dic- 
tating to the southern provinces of Spain the dogmas of Buona- 
parte’s civil and military code at the point of the'bayonet: ‘The 
Cortes asembled at the Isle de Leon cannot be insensible to this, 
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and seeing, as they must do, that the cause of the peninsula has 
been brought to its present state of promise by the conduct that 
has been pursued in Portugal, of looking to the expulsion of the 
enemy in the first instance, they cannot hesitate, (having already 
established the basis of a free constitution of government in 
Spain), to pursue the same course; and for the purpose of render- 
ing it effectual, to adopt the policy by which Rome was actuated 
in the proudest enjoyment of her liberty, of confiding the safety 
of the state, in times of exigency, to an absolute but responsible. 
executive. 

If the British resident, aided by Lord Wellington’s victories, 
succeed in persuading the present government of Spain to ac- 
cede to and seriously to act this system;—well! They may. 
yet be the instruments of salvation to their country. But if 
prejudice, obstinacy, weakness, or treachery be still predomi- 
nant;—we trust that the fatal example to be found in the con- 
duct of our affairs in another quarter will not be followed here ; 
that we shall not be condemned to a permanent annual expen- 
diture of millions, for the purpose of supporting a rotten go- 


- vernment in opposition to the wishes and interests of the peo- 


le over whom it presides. Such absurd conduct must evi- 
dently reduce us either to lock up our forces for an unjust and 
useless purpose; or to render the whole expence nugatory upon. 
the first instant in which their necessary removal leaves the 
people to their rage, and the government to their weakness. _ 
If the Spanish administration will not cordially do their part, 
we trust that the only manly and effectual expedient will then 
be resorted to; that a declaration will be made to the Spanish 
people, that willing and anxious as we are to undergo any tem- 
porary sacrifice to place them in a situation to defend them- 
selves ;—yet that it is impossible for us to do this without the 
cordial co-operation of their own government in every liberal 
sacrifice ; which ave unfortunately have not hitherto seen. That 
we have too many objects at stake in other parts of the world 
to waste our strength and our money in a contest evidently 
hopeless on its present system: unless, therefore, a radical 
change takes place that we must withdraw and leave them to 
their fate. It will then be for the people-to decide whether 
they will renovate their system, or submit to the loss of our as- 
sistance. We believe that but one opinion .would exist as to 
this alternative either in Spain or Sicily *; and that the Spaniards 


» ® 


* If this policy had been adopted in Sicily, ten thousand men at least might 
have been landed in the south-east of Spain from that island. 9. e* } 
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by an unreserved communication with the British resident, and 
through him’ with Lord Wellington, would ultimately free the 
peninsula from the French, and secure to it and to its transma- 
rine connections the blessing of a free constitution. 

That effected, the nations of the North might look up in hope, 
and catching the fire of freedom, prepare to rival their brethren 
of the South, in the bright career of regeneration. ‘Then might 
the sons of Germany stand forth to revenge their country’s 
wrongs, and recover their own wonted fame. Then might the 
martial spirit of France assume a right direction, and make 
atonement in the cause of social order for the sufferings it hath 
inflicted upon mankind. ‘Then would the embers of his incendi- 
ary decrees rekindle around Buonaparte, and consign to dissolu- 
tion and to infamy his person and his name. And then would 
England, and her king and people, find their reward for sacrifices | 
and exertions beyond mE Y in having been the instruments 
under Divine Providence of re-establishing peace upon its only 
solid foundation throughout the civilised world. 

And now what shall we say, in conclusion, of the man who, 
under Providence, has been the chief cause of our brightened 
prosper in the peninsula :, of the brave, the enterprising, the 
prudent, and the modest Lord Wellington: of the Zndian general, 
as Buonaparte termed him, whom he was anxious to chastise by 
the hands of his victorious marshals, but who has chased be- 
fore him the most renowned of those marshals, burning with 
shame, and overwhelmed with confusion and disgrace ? Before 
the battle of Rolica, in the first of these campaigns, Lord Wel- 
lington never saw a French regiment manceuvre;—yet so apt 
was his genius, so penetrating his military coup d’ceuil, that four 
days afterwards at Vimiera he. fairly outmanceuvred them, and 
beat them at their own weapons. With great versatility of 
mind and manners, and extraordinary talents for civil affairs, he 
has the art of conciliating the regard and exciting the affection 
and admiration of every man in his army, from the general to 
the drummer. No praise-worthy action escapes his notice; no 
real duty can be left unperformed under his eye. But he is no 
measurer of whiskers, or gauger of pigtails. He does not insist 
upon a French regiment’s being charged at the lock step, seven- 
ty-five paces to a minute; and if his serjeants use their swords, 
he does not much care whether they be furnished with a pendu- 
lum. His army, in short, must do their duty;—but he knows 
in what that duty consists, and does not generally require more, 
And the natural consequence is, that nothing of which human; 
exertion is capable is found too arduous for their atchievement, 
when he leads them on in the day of hot and perilous trial... 
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With such a constellation of talents, and with the ray of glory 
which they now emit round his head, we do not hesitate to de- 
clare our conviction, that if Providence spares him to his country, 
he has a brighter career to run than that through which the great 
Marlborough sped his course: their talents are certainly in some 
respects similar, but the field upon which Lord Wellington acts, 
aud the enemies he has to encounter, appear to us to place him 
ina much more arduous situation. We will not, however, dis- 
guise our opinion, that his talents are, upon the whole, of greater 
promise. Nor can we by any exertion of philosophy bring our- 
selves to despair of beholding him the instrument of as much good 


‘to prostrate Europe, as it received a century ago through the 


medium of his renowned predecessor. 


Arr. XVIU. Account of some Expériments on the Ascent of 
the Sap in Trees. In a Letter from Thomas Andrew Knight; 
Esq: to the Right Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. K.B. PRS. 
(From ‘the Philosophieal ‘Transactions for 1801. Part 2.) — 

Account of some Experiments on the Descent of the Sap in 
Trees. Bythesame. Phil. Trans. 1803. Part 2. 


Experiments and Observations on the Motion of the Sap in 
_ Trees. By the same. Phil. Trans. 1804. Part 1. 


Concerning the State in which the true Sap of Trees is sited 
during Winter. By the same. Phil. ‘rans. 1805. Part 


On the Inverted Action of the Alburnous Vessels of Trees. By 
the same, Phil. Trans. 1806. Part 2. 


On the Origin and Office of the Alburnum in Trees. By the 
same. Phil. Trans. 1808. Part 2. 


W: have*seiected these from about twice as many papers by 
Mr. Knight on the physiology of vegetables, published in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society; being directed in our choice 
by that particular branch of the subject to which they relate, 
viz. the circulation of the sap. ‘The laws by which the*mo- 
tion of this fluid ‘is governed, constitute one of the most refined 
and intricate departmenits of the history of vegetables, which is 
by no means remotely connected with practical utility. But the 
inquiry ‘necessarily ‘leads into details, whieh will be thought as 
dry by the idle reader, as they are interestig to the lover of 

_- Much diversity of opinion has prevailed concerning the vas- 
cular. system of vegetables. By some'it has been judged to be 
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ahnost as complete as that of animals, and to vessels destined 
for the propulsion of the sap, a distinct set have been added for 
the transmission of air, Others have denied the existence of a 
circulating system in vegetable bodies, and have endeavoured to 
prove by actual experiment, that in plants the same vessels are 
equally well calculated to carry their contents in opposite direc- 
tions. ‘The experiments to which we allude are those of Hales 
and Du Hamel, and we consider them as decisive. Mr. Knight 
is of a different opinion, yet many of his experiments appear to 
confirm those of the great naturalists we have mentioned. He 
speaks, however, of two amportant errors in the writings of Hales 
and Du Hamel. “ The plates of Hales (he says) are not always 
taken correctly from nature, and therefore are better calculated 
to support his own hypothesis than to elucidate the facts he in- 
tends to state.” (Phil. Trans. 1804, page 188). He alludes 
particularly to the eleventh plate (vegetable statics.) But the 
conclusions drawn from the experiment which that plate repre- 
sents have been confirmed in a repetition of the same experi- 
ment, by the late Dr. Hope of Edinburgh. Du Hamel’s error 
consists in his not having employed cuttings quite as long as Mr. 
Knight’s ; but they were long enough to establish the object he 
had in view; and Mr. Knight admits that “ his assertion with 
respect to the result is perfectly correct.” With what propriety 
then can they be termed zmportant errors? 

We shall briefly state Mr. Knight’s hypothesis concerning the 
circulation of the sap; but in order to facilitate our reader’s com- 
prehension of a subject intricate in itself, and by no means ren- 
dered less so by Mr. Knight’s mode of treating it, we shall pre- 
mise a general view of the structure of the vegetable body ac- 
cording to the observations and highly magnified dissections of 
M. Mirbel, which go far beyond those of Grew, Malphighi, 
Du Hamel, &c. He finds, by the help of the highest magnify- 
ing powers, that the vegetable body is a continued: mass of 
tubes and cells, the former extended indefinitely, the latter fre- 

uently and regularly interrupted by transverse partitions. 
These partitions are ranged alternately in the contiguous cells, 
and each ¢ell increasing in diameter after its first formation, an 


hexagonal figure is given to them all. The sides of the cells are 


variously perforated or torn. Of the tubes, some are without 
any lateral perforations, at least for a considerable extent; 
others are pierced with holes ranged in a close spiral line ; in 


others several of those holes run together, as it were, into inter-- - 


rupted spiral clefts ; in some those clefts are continued, so that 

the whole tube is cut by an uninterrupted spiral line, and occa- 

sionally, young branches and tender leaves will unroll to a great 
_VOL. I, NO. Il, HH 
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extent when they are gently torn asunder. The cellular texture 
especially is extended to every part of the vegetable body, even 
into the thin skin called the cuticle, which covers every external 
part, and into the fine hairs or down, which in some instances 
clothe the cuticle itself *. 

In the above view of the general texture of vegetables we are 
for the first time made acquainted with the real structure of the 
spiral tubes. ‘The same was indeed conjectured by Darwin, who 
remarks that these tubes are probably formed of a spiral line. 
He regarded them as the true absorbent vessels or lacteals of 
vegetables, and supposed their action to consist in a vermicular 
or peristaltic motion of the vessel, which Malpighi once fancied 
he actually saw. Being sometimes dry, as in summer, they have 
been supposed by others to be designed for the passage of 
air, and have been actually compared to the bronchiz of animals 
by Malpighi and Grew; but it.is probable that the true air- 
vessels of plants pass through the bark into the soft wood or al- 
burnum in a horizontal direction only, figures of which are to be 


- found in the works of Malpighi and Du Hamel. Mr. Knight 


appears to be totally ignorant of Mirbel’s discovery respecting 
the spiral tubes, for he every where speaks of them as separate 
vessels, accompanying the central or sap vessels in the annual 
shoot, the leaf, and the seed. “‘ To these vessels the spiral tubes 
are every where appendages.” (Phil. Trans. 1801, p. 336.) 
“ These vessels are always accompanied by spiral tubes, which 
do not appear to carry any liquid.” (Phil. ‘Trans. 1805, p. 100.) 
Mr. Kuight questions their existence in other parts of trees, 
“ having,” he says, “often attentively searched in vain for them 
with glasses of different powers, im the root, in the alburnum, 
and in the bark.” 

His original hypothesis, which, as we shall presently see, 
subsequent experiments have compelled him to modify, is as 
follows : 

«¢ The common tubes of the alburnum, which do not appear to me 
to have been properly distinguished from the central vessels, by the 
authors that I have read, extend from the points of the annual shoots 
to the extremities of the roots; and up these tubes the sap most 
certainly ascends, impelled, I believe, by the agency of the silver 
graint. At the base of the buds, and in the soft and succulent part 
of the annual shoot, the alburnum with the silver grain ceases to 
act and to exist; and here I believe commences the action of the 


° 


* Traité d’ Anatomie et de Physiologie végétales. 
+ The silver mp is the cellular texture of Mirbel (tissu cellulaire.) It is na 
silver grain by Mr. Knight from the appearance which it aesumes in dry timber. 
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central vessels. with their appendages, the spiral tubes. By these 
the sap is carried into the leaves, and exposed to the air and light; 


and here it seems to acquire, (by what means I shall not to attempt 
to decide ), the pawer to generate the various inflammable substances 
that are found in the plant. It appears to be then brought back 
again through the vessels of the leaf stalk to the bark, oak by that 
to be conveyed to every part of the tree, to add new matter, and to 
compose its various organs for the succeeding season.’”? (Phil. 
Trans. 1801, p. 351). 

Mr. Knight has been anticipated in some of the experiments 
upon which his hypothesis is built by Hales, Bonnet, and Dar- 
win*, But his observations with respect to the central vessels 
appear to be original, if not true. ‘They are denominated central 
from their surrounding the medulla, in fasces or bundles, in the 
succulent annual shoot; and are represented in several beautiful 
engravings as they appear in that shoot; in their passage from 
thence to the leaf stalk, and in the leaf stalk itself. They ori- 
ginate, we are told, from the lateral orifices of the alburnous 
tubes.+ Lying parallel with, and surrounding them in the leaf 
stalk, appear other vessels, which are supposed by Mr. Knight to 
return the sap to the tree ; for when a leaf was cut off which 
had imbibed a coloured infusion, he observed the native juices 
of the plant to flow from these vessels apparently unalteredt. 
The same results were obtained by Bonnet and Darwin from 
similar experiments made upon the succulent annual shoots. 

_ As the medulla remained uninjured in every branch in which 
Mr. Knight had attempted to trace the progress of the sap, he 
made the following experiments to ascertain whether this part 
was concerned in the propulsion of the sap. 

‘‘ Having made a passage about half an inch long, and a line 
wide, into a strong succulent shoot of the vine, I totally extracted 
its medulla, as far as the orifice | had made would permit me. But 
the shoot grew nearly as well as the others whose medulla had re- 
mained uninjured, and the wound soon healed. Making a similar 
passage, but of greater length, so that part extended above and part 


ow a leaf bud, I again extracted the medulla. The leaf and 
bud with the lateral shoot anvexed continued to live, and did not 


Fog to suffer much inconvenience, but faded a little when the sun 
shone strongly upon them. 


« See Vegetable Statics, pl. 13, fig. 28,29. Bonnet. Usage de Feuilles, pl. 29, 
Phytologia, Sect. II. 2. 
_ + These lateral orifices are assumed in another place, in order to explain the 
nourishment of lateral branches, when every tube which led to them had been 
t We do not conceive that the texture of these parts differs from that of the ve- 
getable body in general, in any other respect than greater delicacy. 
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‘‘ | was now thoroughly satisfied that the medulla was not neces- 
sary to the progression of the sap; but I wished to see whether the 
wood and leaf would execute their office when deprived at once of 
the bark and medulla. With this view I made two circular incisions 
through the bark, above and below the leaf; and I took off the whole 
of the bark between them, except a small portion round the base of 
the Jeaf. Having then perforated the wood, where I made each of 
my incisions through the bark, I destroyed the medulla in each 
place, as in the preceding experiments, The leaf however conti- 
nued fresh and vigorous, and a thin layer of new wood was formed 
round its base, as far as the bark had been suffered to remain.” 
(Phil. Trans. 1801, page 338.) 


In support of his hypothesis, Mr. Knight remarks, that the 
force with which the sap has been proved to ascend, by Hales, 
banishes every idea of capillary attraction being the cause. 
And as to the ascent of the sap, by the expansion of fluids 
within the vessels of the plant by the agency of heat, he says 
that the sap rises under a decreasing as well as under an increas- 
ing temperature, during the evening and night, if it be not ex- 


-cessively cold, as well as in the morning and afternoon. Is he 


then unacquainted with the experiments of Dr. Walker, who 
marked the progress of the ascending sap in various branches of 
trees, and observed that in cold weather it stopped many hours 
in the day, as well as in the night*? Mr. Knight admits, how- 
ever, that heat may be the remote cause of the ascent of the sap, 
and supposes that frequent variations of it are in some degree 
requisite ; but he thinks that the immediate cause is to be found in 
an intrinsic power of producing motion inherent in vegetable life. 
‘This intrinsic power of producing motion consists in the action 
of the silver grain (tissu cellulaire of Mirbel) upon the tubes of 
the alburnum. 

The causes supposed to operate in promoting the descent of 
the sap are, grayitation, motion communicated by winds or 
other agents, capillary attraction, and “ probably something in 
the conformation of the vessels shitnsdlved, whereby they are 
better calculated to carry fluids in one direction than in another.” 
This “ something” is afterwards suspected to be a valvular ap- 
paratus, like that found in the veins of animals, the extreme mi- 
nuteness of which has hitherto concealed it from observation. 

We are surprised at Mr. Knight’s introducing the first of 
these causes, it being at variance with conclusions drawn by 
himself from his own experiments upon inverted layers of the 
vine, proving that the sap, which would have descended in the 


* Fdinburgh Philosophical Transactions, vol. I. 
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natural position of those layers, actually ascended, for a time 
at least, contrary to the force of gravitation, producing new 
wood and roots at the inverted ends, where the separation from 
the tree had been made. (Phil. Trans. 1804, page 183*.) The 
effects of agitation communicated by winds, in promoting the 
growth of young trees, are fully proved by Mr. Knight's expe- 
riments; but he 1s not justified in concluding that this arises from 
an impulse given to the descending sap only, until the truth of 
his hypothesis be proved in other respects. As to capillary at- 
traction, there can be no necessity for introducing its agency 
here, when it has been denied to have any influence in promot- 
ing the ascent of the sap. ‘The existence of valves in the vessels 
of the bark is inferred from the experiments already mentioned 
upon inverted layers of the vine. But we conceive that if new 
wood, and even roots were deposited at the inferior ends of the 
shoots, although rendered uppermost by the inversion, this may 
be attributed to a continuance of habit in the actions of the plant, 
rather than to any peculiar organization in the vessels of the 
bark. We find that the buds vegetated strongly at both ends of 
the layers, and in one instance the bud, at that end of the layer 
which had been attached to the tree, grew with greater vigour 
than at its proper end : and we have no doubt that the deposition 
of wood ceased after a time, and that the vessels of the inverted 
layer became capable of carrying their contents in an opposite 
direction, as in the experiments of Hales and Du Hamel. Be- 
sides, when cuttings were employed instead of layers, the effects 
observed by Mr. Knight took place only in cuttings a few inches 
in length ; when he employed longer cuttings, vegetation became 
more languid in such as were inverted as the distance from the 
ground increased, and nearly ceased towards the conclusion of 
summer at the height of four feet. Whereas such an organi- 
zation as he supposes to exist in the vessels of the bark ought 
to have rendered it equally vigorous in every part, whether 
more or less elevated from the ground. 

Mr. Knight seems not to have been aware of other circum- 
stances in these experiments requiring explanation, and which 
at present militate greatly against some parts of his hypothesis. 
He conceives that the substance which enters into the compo- 
sition of the first leaves in the spring is derived from matter that 
has undergone some previous preparation within the plant, and 


* It is also at variance with his observations upon the peculiar growth of 
ing trees, as they are called; in which he supposes that an excess of power in 
the organization of the vessels of the bark enables them to overcome the oppos- 
ing force of gravitation. (Phil. Trans. 1804, page 186.) 
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that the leaves which are generated in summer derive their sub- 
stance from a similar source. (Phil. Trans. 1806, page 98.) 
Now what previous preparation within the plant could the mat- 
ter have undergone, which entered into the composition of the 
first leaves in these inverted cuttings and layers? They did not 
derive prepared matter from the true sap, which Mr. Knight sup- 
poses to exist in the alburnum during the wimter, dissolved m 
the aqueous sap ascending through the alburnous tubes, (this be- 
ing, we conceive, the preparation to which he alludes); for the 
course of the circulation being inverted, nothing could have as- 
cended to the leaves by that channel. And as the vessels of the 
bark carried their contents upwards, they could not furnish mat- 
ter for the production of roots; it must then of course have 
been derived from the alburnum, and the supply from that source 
being expended in this operation, the ata of the bark could 
only receive their contents from the soil. The first leaves there- 
fore of the inverted cuttings and layers could not have derived 
- the substance which entered into their composition from matter 
which had undergone a previous preparation within the plant. 

The reader will perceive that we have conceded to Mr. 
Knight, for the sake of argument, his hypothesis concerning the 
circulation of the sap, which im the inverted cuttings and layers 
mtist necessarily have had its course inverted likewise. 

We have now taken a view of the hypothesis as it stood in 
1805, when the fourth paper was published. In subsequent 
communications, however, it was regarded by its author as un- 
tenable, and even at that period ‘he began to suspect that ‘the 
true sap destends through the alburnum as well as through the 
bark. (Phil. Trans. 1805, page 102.) 

{t has seldom fallen to our lot to witness so many contradic- 
tions in the different publications of any author, as are to be 
found in the papers before us. Hypotheses, in the construction 
of which the greatest pains have been 'taken, are overturned by 
their founder, and new ones coolly produced in their room, ‘not 
only without regret, but with an appearance of satisfaction. We 
certainly cannot but Inghly approve the disinterested impartiality 
with which a writer consents to load himself with the charge of 
having formed crude and hasty conclusions, rather than deceive 
the public by defending former speculations now proved unten- 
able. But we think this should render him extremely cautious 
in setting up a new hypothesis. Amongst certain nations parents 
expose or kill their offspring; the circumstance not being re- 
garded as criminal by the state, but merely as an act of political 
necessity: by us, however, it has ever been viewed with horror ; 
because we do not think that Providence ever permits a child to 
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be. born with a moral necessity for its being killed. But Mr. 
Knight brings forth his intellectual bantlings so prematurely, that 
in truth, though the world is by no means overstocked with the 
true breed,—his is of such a weakly frame that he is obliged, out 
of compassion, to knock it on the head himself. For this we can 
excuse him; but we know not what plea to urge in extenuation of 
his unfeeling barbarity, when he resolves, in spite of experience, 
to procreate other monsters with the certain prospect of being 
obliged to commit new murders upon them. The following 
quotation will shew the justness of these remarks. 


“ But it has been proved by Du Hamel, that a fluid, similar to 
that which is found in the true sap-vessels of the bark, exists also in 
the alburnum, and this fluid is obvious in the fig and other trees, 
whose true sap is white or coloured. The vessels which contain this 
fluid in the alburnum are in contact with those which carry up the 
true aqueous sap ; and it does not appear probable that, in a body so 
porous as wood, fluids so near each other should remain wholly un- 
mixed. I must therefore conclude, that when the true sap has been 
delivered from the cotyledon, or leaf, into the returning or true sa 
vessels of the bark, one portion of it secretes through the external cel- 
lular, or more probably glandular substance of the bark,and generates 
a new epidermis, where that is to be formed ; and that the otherpor- 
tion of itsecretes through the internal glandular substance of the bark, 
where one part of it produces the new layer of wood, and the remainder 
enters into the pores of the wood already formed, and serge J 
mingles with the ascending aqueous sap; which thus becomes capab 
of affording the matter necessary to form new buds and leaves. 

‘< It has been proved in experiments on the ascending sap of the 
sycamore and birch, that that fluid does not approach the buds of 
unfolding leaves in the spring in the state in which it is absorbed from 
the earth; and therefore we may conclude that the fluid which en- 
ters into and circulates through the leaves of plants, as the blood 
through the lungs of animals, consists of a mixture of the true sap, or 
blood of the plant, with matter more recently absorbed, and less per- 
fectly assimilated.” (Phil. Tran. 1805, p. 100.) 


Here Mr. Knight gives up the conclusion drawn from his own 
experiments, in the first paper; upon succulent shoots of the vine, 
and supported by similar experiments upon the succulent shoots 
of other plants by Dr. Darwin. At that time they proved to his 
apprehension, that the fluid found im the true sap vessels of the 
‘bark is totally distinct from that which exists in the alburnum. 
Behold an instance of the propensity to which we have alluded. 
One hypothesis is destroyed, that another may be fostered. After 
having concluded from experiments, contrived and executed by 
himself, and confirmed by similar experiments in the phytologia, 
that the ascending aqueous sap and native juices of the plant are 
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contained in distinct vessels, he now most inconsistently observes, 
“ it does not appear probable that in a body so porous as wood, 
fluids so near each other should remain wholly unmixed.” If 
this mixture be supposed to take place in every part of the ‘Sect 
except the leaves, what becomes of that vegetable circulation 
which Mr. Knight is still so anxious to prove? What are we to 
think also of his ravings about “ two important errors in the writ- 
ings of Hales and Du Hamel, disproving, in the opinion of many 
naturalists, the existence of a vegetable circulation ? 

But we have not yet noticed all the objections brought by this 
distinguished vegetable physiologist against his original hypothe- 
sis; for theory it cannot be called, although he is pleased to dig- 
nify it with this appellation. After adducing facts to prove that 
the vessels of plants are not equally well calculated to carry their 
contents in opposite directions, we find him in 1806 admitting 
the existence of a power in the alburnum to carry the sap in dif- 
ferent directions, as proved in the growth of inverted cuttings of 
different species of trees. He expresses likewise much anxiety 
to shew, that his conclusions are not inconsistent with the facts 
stated by his great predecessors, Hales and Du Hamel. “ The 
alburnous vessels appear, from the experiments I have related in 
a former paper, and from those I shall now proceed to relate, to 
be capable of an inverted action when that becomes necessary to 
preserve the existence of the plant.” (Phil. Trans. 1806, p. 296.) 
We conceived that a verdict of félo de se might have been safely 
passed upon Mr. Knight at this period, but resuscitation seems 
somehow to have taken place, for in 1808 he exhibits himself in 
the act of making iresh attempts at self-destruction. He now de- 
nies that the alburnous vessels are the channels through which 
the sap ascends*. They only retain it as reservoirs till it can be 
absorbed and carried off by the surrounding cellular substance. 
This new idea is derived from experiments upon the stems of 
young trees. Deep incisions were made beneath the bases of an- 
nual shoots, so that all communication ‘through the alburnous 
tubes with the stem was wholly cut off; yet the sap passed into 
the annual shoots in the succeeding spring, all of which lived, and 
some grew with considerable vigour. (Phil. Trans. 1808, p. 315.) 
At the end of this paper we have the following account of the 
hypothesis as it stands at present. 


“T shall conclude with observing, that in retracting the opinion I 


* The intrinsic power of producing motion inherent in vegetable bodies, consisting in 
the action of the silver grain or cellular texture (tissu cellulaire of Mirbel) upon 
the alburnous tubes, is here termed by its author an hypothesis inconsistent with 
the facts that he has now the pleasure to communicate, 
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focmpentynotestnined respecting the ascent of the sap in the alburnous 


tubes, I do not mean to retract any opinion that I have given in 
former communications respecting the subsequent motion through Lat 
the central vessels, the leaves, and bark ; or the subsequent junction iit 
of the descending with the ascending current in the alburnum : every Te 
experiment that I have made has, on the contrary, tended to confirm et oH 
my former conclusions.” (Phil. Trans. 1808, p. 320.) he 
Much more ought in our opinion to have been retracted ; for the a 


experiments have certainly as powerful a tendency to disprove 
the existence of a circulation in vegetables, analogous to that of zi 
animals, as those of Hales and Du Hamel. If the ascending sap eatat 
do not pass through vessels, there can be no reason to suppose rt 
the existence of vessels for the passage of the descending sap ; | 
but in whatever manner this fluid passes, either upwards or down- 
wards, the mixture of ascending with descending sap, which is 
admitted to take place in every part of the tree, except the leaves 
and annual shoots, is altogether incompatible with the doctrine of 
a general circulation. ‘The mixture of different currents in the 
circulation of animals, to which the mixture of ascending and de- 
scending sap is compared, takes place in the subclavian vein only, 
where the thoracic duct terminates, and not in every part of the 
animal’s body. 

The publication of these papers has certainly been premature. 
Instead of a “ new theory” of vegetation, they contain only a se- 
ries of suppositions, one part of which contradicts theother. Yet 
the experiments are interesting and valuable, and in the contriv- 
ance of some of them much ingenuity has been displayed. We 
have indeed heard one of our most eminent modern chemists de- 
clare, that there cannot be found any where more perfect models 
of scientific induction than Mr. Knight’s experiments. Every 
precaution is taken, every impediment removed, with the utmost 
care, and the agencies which are to ascertain the facts left to 
their free and uninterrupted operation. But the conclusions are 
for the most part hastily and inaccurately drawn. We earnestly 
hope, however, that Mr. Knight, who has such excellent oppor- 
tunities of prosecuting these inquiries, will continue his experi- 
ments, and communicate his speculations upon them to the pub- 
lic in a more cautious manner; that he may not bewilder him- 
self and his readers with conclusions to be as soon retracted as 
those which he has already published. Let him continue to es- 
tablish facts in the same elegant and conclusive manner which 
his experiments have hitherto exhibited, but let him recollect, 
that in the very obscure and intricate department of physics 
which he has selected for investigation, the establishment of a 
general system is rather a more difficult concern. 
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If we were to draw any conclusion from the experiments con- 
tained in these communications to the Royal Society, we should 
say, that they tend to establish no other kind of motion in the sap 
of vegetables than might be inferred from the microscopic ob- 
servations of Mirbel. The tubes discovered by Mirbel, denomi- 
nated vessels by Mr. Knight, extend through the whole length of 
the roots, trunk, branches, &c. without making in general any 
circuit. They are variously perforated or cleft, thus admitting a 
free course to the sap. But these tubes themselves, as demon- 
strated by Mirbel*, are only modifications of the cellular tex- 
_ having no resemblance whatever to the vessels of an 
mals. 

It appears then that insensible transpiration, the motion of the 
sap, its various combinations and decompositions, and its situa- 
tion with respect to the surface of the vegetable, whence results 
the more or less direct action of heat, light, and air; and lastly, 
the passage of this fluid through the membranous tissue, trans- 
forming water and air into oil, mucilage, and vegetable acids, are 
all performed without the aid of any particular organic appa- 
ratus, for the purposes of respiration, digestion, circulation, and 
secretion. Fluids pass through every part of the structure of 
vegetables, but their motion cannot with certainty be attributed 
either to external or mternal causes. 

We cannot conclude this article without noticmg the opinions 
which the learned president of the Linnean Society has given of 
these papers. ‘He thinks that ‘they establish “no less than an 
entirely new theory of vegetation, by which the real use and func- 
‘tions of the principal organs of plants are now for the first time 
satisfactorily explained+.” In his Introduction to Botany he 
adopts all Mr. Knight’s opinions, including those which were 
retracted 1808, previous to the publication of the second edition, 
in which, notwithstanding, they appear without any alteration. 
He not only thus “ out-herods Herod,” ‘but absolutely praises 
the perspicuous mode in which the subject has been treated 
throughout. Our perceptive powers are probably less acute 
‘than those of the learned president; for we have seldom had more 
reason to complain of the want of perspicuity in any writer than 
during our perusal of Mr. Knight’s communications to the Royal 
Society. He does not even stop here, but takes infinite pains to 
shew that Mr. Knight was thoroughly acquaimted with the spiral 
‘coat of those vessels which he has named central ; although every 


* Exposition de la Theorie de Porganization vegetale.—Paris, 1809. 
+ Smith’s Introduction to Physiological and Systematical Botany, p. 46. 
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expression of that gentleman’s upon the subject proves that he 
had not the least conception of such a structure. On the con- 
trary, he supposed that the spiral tubes were every where appen- 
dages to those vessels, and > ete speaks of them in this manner. 
Why this bold and vain attempt was made to defend Mr. Knight’s 
errors we know not, but we can readily pardon mistakes con- 
cerning the physiology of vegetables in one whose labours have 
been so successful in another department of botany. 


Art. XIX. Cottage Dialogues among the Irish Peasant 
By Mary Leadbeater—WVith Notes and a Preface, by Maria 
Edgeworth, author of Castle Rackrent, 8c. 


One of our oldest statistical writers gives the following com- 
pendious but expressive description of the Irish. ‘They are, 
says he, “ Gens in omnes affectus vehementissima; quorum 
malis nusquam pejores, ct bonis meliores vix reperias.” (A 
nation always in extremes; you will hardly find any thing worse 
than their bad men, or: better than their good ones.) Nownothing 
can be more dangerous than these superlative degrees of charac- 
ter. Considermg the constitution of poor ‘human nature, it ds 
easy to see which extreme will predominate, wnless the eae 
care and attention are bestowed to give 'the vehement-t 

a right direction. But as the reverse of this has extforteantely 
been the lot of Ireland for some centuries, as a melancholy 
course of neglect for ages, (to use ‘no stronger term,) thas, till 
within these few years, obscured her glorious destinies, we can- 


not be surprised at the pictures which successive writers, who 


have had opportunities of judging from personal observation, have 
drawn of her degraded state. 

In 1566 a epuayinne and contemporary gives the following 
account of the Irish of his time. ‘He describes them as warlike, 
patient of fatigue and hunger, ‘but preferrmg imdolence and 
liberty to every thing else; ignorant, credulous, and superstitious 
in 'the highest degree, remarkably fond ‘of music, feasting, and 
merriment. He particularly notices‘ class of men very numerous 
at that time, who ‘travelled over the country’at ght for the 
purpose of committing robberies, whose depredations were at- 
tended with ‘cruelty, and whose occupation was not considered 
dishonourable. Whenever 'they set outon an expedition, ‘they 

prayed to Ged that they might be successful in obtainmg'plunder ; 
and when obtained, ‘they considered it gift from him. 
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Another Irish writer in 1584, states that something like the 
feudal system existed there at that time: that they were con- 
stantly harassed by the number of quarrels in which they were 
engaged ; that robberies were committed every night; the laws 
were extremely defective, and ill executed; the people very fond 
of whiskey, extraordinarily hospitable, good-natured and gene- 
rous, their credulity great, and their reverence towards their priests 
extreme. 

Two centuries afterwards, although in the interval mankind in 
other parts of Europe had made more rapid strides than were 
ever witnessed in arts, civilization, and commerce, the situation 
of the Irish peasantry was found but little improved. A country- 
man and eyewitness thus describes their state as he found it in 
1780—90. At this period a considerable degree of improvement 
indeed had taken place in the cultivation and the manufactures 
of many parts of Ireland; but no corresponding amelioration 
had reached the peasantry. In no part of Ireland were the 
people so vicious as in those counties which were supposed to have 
been most civilized, in places which abounded with land specu- 
lators, rich graziers, and tythe-jobbers; for no pains having been 
taken to improve the moral condition of the people, they re- 
tained all the vices of their more barbarous state, but had lost its 
simplicity, and had engrafted the depravity of civilization on the 
ferocity of savage life. ‘The Irish legislature, until the octen- 
nial bill which passed about this time, scarcely attended at all to 
the state of their peasantry. No community of interests, nor re- 
ciprocity of benefits, no kind of confidence or good-will existed 
between them. “ To legislate for the dregs of the people, to 
render palatable the measures adopted against them,”—to en- 
deavour to convince them that such measures were intended for 
their real benefit, was a condescension to which the parliament 
of Ireland, (where seats were held for life,) seldom stooped. It 
has been the policy of every wise government to improve the 
condition of the mass of the people, that they might have an in- 
terest in the defence and preservation of the state. A principle 
directly the contrary always prevailed in Ireland ;‘and the ef- 
fects which it produced can easily be traced to the cause. 
‘Much of the old system of manners still continued in 1780—90, 
particularly in the interior and mountainous parts of the coun- 
try. Ata wedding feast they would sing and listen to the most 
plaintive ditties, and if they had drunk any whiskey would 
whine and weep over some woeful story: but at a wake (i. e. an 
assemblage of men and women round the corpse of a deceased 
neighbour,) although they went for the avowed purpose of weep- 
ing over the dead body; yet in the very room where it was laid 
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out they would spend the night in boisterous mirth, coarse jests, 
and all kinds of sports and gambols that were calculated to excite 
laughter; with intervals of five or six minutes every hour of a 
dreadful how! under pretence of joining in a general lamentation. 
Whenever whiskey was introduced into any of their meetings, 
intoxication and quarrels were the inevitable consequence. They 
were credulous in the highest degree, believed that old women 
could charm all the butter out of the milk of a neighbouring 
cow, and add it to their own; bought as sacred relics, possessed 
of great virtue, bits of old wood, &c. which itinerant mendicants 
carried about. They were implicitly obedient to their priests both 
in matters civil and religious, and placed no less implicit faith in 
every thing they said, however absurd and monstrous. In taking 
an oath, they considered it sacred if taken on a piece of iron. 
They knew nothing of the bible, and were equally unacquainted 
with the principles of moral rectitude. Their moral character 
therefore of course depended upon the circumstances under 
which they lived. In some places simple, harmless, generous, 
and benevolent; in others selfish and depraved:—but being uni- 
versally ignorant, they were consequently universally indolent. 
Such was their state described between the years 1780 and 1790. 
In order to bring the account down to the present time, we shall’ 
make a short extract or two from a work written about four years 
ago by an Irish gentleman, whose style, no less than his matter, 
proves his perfect acquaintance with the writings of Tacitus. 


“The peasantry of Ireland are generally not exclusively of the 
Roman Catholic religion, but utterly and disgracefully ignorant. 
Of four millions—the probable population, one million perhaps can 
write and read; of this million three-fourths are Protestant and Pro. 
testant-dissenters ; there remains a solid mass of dangerous and ob- 
stinate ignorance; the laws of God they take on trust; those of the 
land on guess; and despise or insult both. In agricultural pursuits: 
they are neither active nor expert. It is often more easy to induce 
them to take arms, for their country or against it, than to cultivate 
the earth and wait upon the seasons. Fighting is a pastime which 
they seldom assemble without enjoying; not indeed with iron weae 


pons, but with clubs, which they always carry and frequently and 3 a 
skilfully use. When not driven by necessity to labour, they will- — 
ingly consume whole days in sloth, or as willingly employ them in a 
riot. Strange diversity of nature! to love indolence and hate ai Hi 
quiet ; to be reduced to slavery, but not yet to obedience.” | te 

For ourselves, however, we cannot but exult in this diversity. 


If they were quiet and obedient slaves, they would probably 
continue for as many more centuries in their present degraded 
state. But providentially for them their impetuosity is a little 
inconvenient, and as every method but their moral improve- 
ment has been ineffectually tried to restrain it, it is probable 
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that we shall at length be constrained to do our duty. But to 
retura to our author. 


_“ The peasant thinks not of independence, dreams not of pro 
unless in dreams of insurrection. His wishes have no scope; he is 
habituated to derive from his land and his labour only his daily 


potatoe. Whoever assembles the Irish disturbs them ; disturbance 


soon coalesces with treason ; and the suicide avarice that drives the 
peasantry to combine, precipitates them to rebel.” 


Yet notwithstanding these accounts, we are persuaded that 
the vices. of the em do not lie on their own shoulders ;— 
destructive as they are, they spring out of passions that might 
have been the source of so many virtues, Why the current 
took a contrary direction it is not our present intention to 
inquire. ‘Too much has already been written in that strain, and 
time and talents wasted in mutual recrimination, as to the cause, 
which had it been employed in mutual emulation to find a remedy, 
would long since have cured the evil. Like the couple, who, 
when their house was on fire, disputed so long as to the cause, 
that it was burnt to the ground before they had /eisure to run 
for the engimes. 

Lamenting then as we have long done the deplorable state of 
a country whose people we sea and the fertility and apt dis- 
position of whose territory we have long contemplated with ad- 
miration and hope, it was not merely with pleasure, it was 
with perfect delight, that we perused the entertaining little work 
now before us, of the merits of which we purpose to give our 
readers some account, though we fear necessarily a very imper- 
fect one. It is the joint production of two Irish ladies, one of 
whom deservedly stands high in favour with the English public, 
and we are persuaded that it will not be diminished by the part 
which she has taken in the present publication. ‘The body of the 
work consists of fifty-four short dialogues, between two couples 
of Irish peasants, se exhibits their adventures, habits, and 
“ manner of bemg” more naturally, and as Miss Edgworth as- 
sures us, more ¢o the life than any studied narrative could ac- 
complish. She also warrants Mrs. Leadbeater’s-Dialogue to be 
a literal transcript of the language of the Irish peasantry; and 
of the tamer part of them perhaps it may. But Miss Edgworth’s 
friendly solicitude for the credit of her protegée must excuse us 
for thinking, that there is a racmess about the short extracts of 
Fc ty dialogue to be found in her notes, which sounds more 
national to an English ear. ‘The dialogues are evidently written 
with the philanthropic view of raising the tone of manners and 
morals, and of diffusing a taste for the comforts of life, and for 
the honest mode of acquiring them, among the lower orders of 
the Insh. They are probably bly intended to . printed in a cheap 
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edition, and distributed among the people. But we are grateful 
to Miss Edgeworth for presenting them to a wider and a more 
exalted cirole ; we thank her for attaching her Preface and Notes, 
like the wings of Daedalus, to a body that would otherwise have 
been confined to its native soil; and for directing its flight hither, 
to excite the benevolence and improve the best feelings of our 
English gentry, and of the absentees from her own country. But 
let not our readers suppose that this is a mere book of instruc- 
tion.—They had better not take it up, unless their risible 
muscles are im very good order for exercise. 

The story is short. Rose and Nancy are two Irish peasant 
girls,—the one active, cleanly, frugal, sober, industrious, and 
sensible:—the other good-humoured, thoughtless, frolicsome, 
aud indolent. Rose never so happy as when picking potatoes 
for her father, leading the horse and car to draw them to the 
potatoe hole, or sitting down to teach Kitty to work ;—Nancy 
disdaining to be such a black slave as to demean herself by such 
botheration, thinks it the greatest blessing of life to be dressed 
in “ a white cambric muslin gown, and to match that, a white 
dimity petticoat, white cotton stockings, Spanish leather shoes, 
and a plush bonnet, and to go to a fair, a dance, or a wake with 
Harry Delogher. ‘This however was after she got into service, 
and after she had left her first place in a respectable family under 
a quiet, sober, regular mistress, to go into a shewy, irregular house, 
where, to be sure, she had high wages and tea constantly, but 
where she was much less happy and comfortable. Her mistress 
was prebably always disposed to indulge her in such requests as 
the following :—“ Ma’am my shister’s husband’s dead, and I’d 
be glad if you’d be plased to let me go to the wake to-night”— 
or “ Ma’am, it’s Ciceley Gallager’s wake to-night, that was a great 
neighbour of my mother’s, and if you’d be plased to give me 
leave, I’d be sorry not to be zn zt. (p. 276). Our readers recol- 
lect what a wake was described to be in a preceding page. But, tit 
as Rose says, five guineas a year will go a short way indeed to- ik 
wards all this finery, and so she being now a considerate servant is | 


Kid 
content with a good calico gown for Sundays—worsted stockings tt 
for winter, aud dark cotton for summer, common leather shoes, Ca, 
and three shifts at the least. ‘This we presume to be the ordi an 
wardrobe of a decent Irish housemaid, and compared with that hs 


represented in preceding authors, and quoted by Miss. Edge- er 
worth in her notes, indicates one very great improvement in the 
arts of life. Now with these qualifications our. readers will not 
be surprised to find that Nancy had the duck to take a notion one 
day that she would go and be married to Tim Cassidy, “a clean 
honest boy, able to earn good bread for her.” But as these seri- 
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ous affairs are not settled quite so much by duck and notions in 
our country, we must have recourse to Miss Edgeworth’s notes 
for an explanation. Of luck she says— 


«« When Tim and Nancy are going to be married they justify their 
precipitation by saying ‘ Sure we don't know what luck is before us !” 
and afterwards one of them exclaims, ‘ J wish it had been our luck to 
have had more ‘cuteness in time.’ This belief and trust in duck never 
quits the Irish from the cradle to the grave, and is the cause of many 
of their vices, and some of their virtues. Ifa poor man’s crop fail 
in a bad season, or if his cattle die, he tells you, ‘Sure there’s no 
use in fretting ; it was my luck to have no luck at all, the year.’? And 
if the same misfortunes happened in consequence of his neglecting to 
buy good seed, or of his having over-worked his horses, still he would 
attribute it all to Ais luck. It serves them as a satisfactory excuse for 
all their faults and follies. ‘* How comes it,’ says a landlord to his 
tenant, * that you did not apply to me in proper time to renew your 
lease ? now you have double fines to pay, as a penalty for omitting to 
renew.’ 

‘“«¢ True for me,’ replies the careless tenant, ¢ but I never had the 
luck to think of it at the right minute.’ . 

‘¢ * How has your lawsuit with O’Brannagan ended? ' 

¢ 0! plase your honour, he cast me; I never had any luck at all 
at law. 

‘“«¢ Then I wonder you are so fond of going to law.’ 

‘«¢ Sure, there’s not a man in the kingdom Sates law more than my- 
self, plase your honour ; but its always my luck to be in law? (an 
Irishman says in law, as another man would say in love.) © 

««* Were you not in jail some time ago ?’ 

«1 was, plase yor nctee il wasmy luck to be put in for no fault 
of my own, at all, but just happening to be in bad company, that. 
swore away my life behind my back. But I had the luck to have the 
best lawyer in Ireland, who made out an alibi for me to the satisfac- 
tion of the yidge, who gave it in charge to the jury to bring in a var- 
dict for me, entirely. So J got off, and was let out, and if I have any 


luck I'll never get m again, or put it in the power of any man to belie 
me, let alone hanging me,’ ” 


‘The use of the word notion is thus exemplified : 


*«¢ T took a notion I'd buy a pig.’ ‘The notion came across me 
that I would make a bit of butter’d toast for his cow/d, and it cured 
him.’ .‘ Then she took a notion, one day, she’d go and be married 
to Bartly Mac Doole, and there was no help for it.’ Often concern- 
ing the most important event of their lives, the lower Irish can” (or 
rather will) “ give no other account of the remote or the proximate 
motive of their actions than, that the notion took them one day and there 
was no help for it.” P. 285. | 


Wethink these traits, both with respect to /uck and notions, pecu- 
liarly characteristic of the thoughtlessness of the Irish character, 
joined to the slyness rendered in many cases necessary by the op- 
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pression in which they live. ‘The French have a synonimous ex- 
pression when they do not choose to -give their true reason ; 
“c'est plus fort que moi.” Both the Gallicism and Hibernicism are 
merely thin covers for doing what one likes at the moment, un- 
der the plea of necessity. We think that we have also heard a 
synonyme sometimes from the most amiable part of society in 
England. Very singular things for the health are sometimes found 


remarkably to agree with them, i.e. we suppose, if properly — 


translated, to be agreable to them. We beg a thousand pardons 
for this observation, and are persuaded, that the expedient is al- 
together to be ascribed to the unreasonable oppression exercised 
by the least amiable portion of the community,—by the drutes 
of human nature. Before Nancy’s marriage, we are favoured with 
Tim Cassidy’s notions of matrimonial comfort, in a conversation 
he held upon that momentous subject, with Jemmy Whelan, 
Rose’s lover. 

Tim being resolved to make an imprudent match, endeavours, 
like the fox in the fable, to draw his neighbour Jem into the same 
scrape 

“‘ Tim. Why what more do you want than a cabin and a potatoe 
garden? and those you can get from Mr. Nesbit for four guineas.a 
year; and the grazing of a cow for four guineas more. 

‘¢ Jem. Do you mean one of the cabins on the hill that have no 
chimney? I would not live in one of them if I got it for nothing! 
What! would you advise me to marry to smoke-dry my wife ? 

‘¢ Tim. As good as you have lived and died in a cabin without a 
chimney. 

*¢ Jem. That may be; but I will never take a house without one. 
But suppose I had the cabin, must not I have some little articles of 
furniture to put into it? : 

‘‘ Tim. Furniture |—Dear me !—Furniture !—what I suppose you 
got these dainty notions when you went to see your uncle last year 
near Coleraine ; those people in the north are p agiy nice, 

«¢ Jem. Just as nice, and no more, as I am myself; if you call it 
nicety to wish for a bedstead to raise one up from the floor, a straw 
bed in coarse sacking, and a warm pair of blankets. 

“¢ Tim. A man and his wife may be very comfortable on the floor, 
by the side of the fire. A few stones will keep in the straw, as well 
as the sacking ; and as to blankets, sure one will do along with the 
big coat about one’s feet. 

«© Jem. Why sure, Tim, you can’t be in earnest: If | bought a sick 
sow at the fair, I might bring her home to such a place ; but my wife 
I would wish to shew more respect to. 

‘“‘ Tim. But if your wife be satisfied, what need you bother yourself 
about the matter? 7 

“‘ Jem. The girl Lintend to marry would not be satisfied ; nor would 
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I wish that she should. She could neither be a fit companion for 
myself, nor an useful mother for my children. ) : 
“Tim, What I suppose she have a dresser to put her. crockery 
ware on? 
“ Jem. Yes, and a chest for our clothes, and a cupboard, and some 


chairs, and a table ; in short, every thing necessary for a family that 
don’t wish to live like the savages. 


‘* Tim. And how do the savages live ? 

** Jem, Why ina mud hovel without a chimney. The parents and 
ehildren all pig together on the same wisp. The father goes out to 
look for food, bot when the mother prepares it, they all fall to and 
tear it with their fingers and devour it. In the evening they smoke, 
and afterwards—— 

“Tim. Arrah, is it joking you are? Do you think to pass this on 
me for the savages? Why that’s the very way they live in the county 
my father came from ; and I hope you don’t call them savages ? 

*¢ Jem. | call every one a savage, wherever they live, who act like 
savages, not troubling their heads about providing properly for their 
families. Sure that’s the difference between what they civilized 
and savage life."—(P. 73.) 


Notwithstanding all Jem’s philosophy however, Nancy and Tim 
“ went off in a frolic together and married ;” hoping, as Nancy 
says, that ‘“‘ We will do very well, as there’s no more loving boy 
than Tim ; and it will be all one a hundred years hence ; and now 
‘T have one to work for me, I won’t make a slave of myself any 
more.” With such prospects and resolutions the cabin me- 
nage could not be expected to have been a very happy one. 
“Nancy grew lazy and dirty, and Tim a little sulky; Tim did not 
like to see Nancy flaunting about in her fine clothes with Peggy 
Donoghue, and to find, “ when he thought to sit down to his 
supper,” that his fire was out, and his potatoes unboiled. But 
he said nothing till Peggy was gone—“ then he told Nancy a 
bit of his mind ; but she was on her high horse and aggravated 
him ; so he deat her, sure enough.” Nancy too had more mis- 
fortunes, as will appear from the following brief dialogue: ~ 


** Nancy. Rose, will you lend me one of your caps for a day or 
two? See what a rag the nasty pig has made of mine! and I’ye ne- 
ver another but one that’s torn on the middle, and not fit to put 
on my head. 

“ . I will not refuse you, Nancy; but pray take care of my 
cap, and mend your own as soon as you can. How could the pig 
contrive to get at it? | : | 

“* Nancy. My big pot does to boil our potatoes, and feed the 
pig in, and heat the water to wash, and wash in after; now I went 
a little way down the road without fastening the door, and left my 
little clothes in the pot, where I had just washed them; and sure 
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enough the pig went into the cabin as usual; and because the pot 

stood.in the same place it does when she comes to feed in it, and 

the water was grown cold, she pops in her ugly nose; and though T 

was just coming back into the cabin, she found time to tear my poor 

a wpe see, and three handkerchiefs, and all poor Tim's cravats,”” 
135.) 


Lest this little incident should appear incredulous to the 
English, Miss Edgeworth vouches in a note for its entire conso- 
nance with Irish habits. ‘ Last wmter a pig of the editor’s ac-. 
quaintance devoured or destroyed the entire wardrobe of a 
poor woman, who had left her clothes in a tub at the mercy of 
the swinish multitude.” ‘‘ A gentleman who had floored a 
room with boards for one of his tenants, found the pig one day 
in the sole possession of this room. Upon asking why the pig 
was allowed to have the best apartment in the house, he was 
answered, “ Becase, plaase your honour, it has every convani- 
wine pig could want.” (P. 310.) 


im and Nancy contrived to rub on together for a few years © 
longer ; they lay “ very snug in the chimney corner in winter ; 
in summer that was too hot, and they lay a the room; but the © 
straw grew damp and fusty, and Tim ¢hreatend to get a bedstead 
for themselves and another for the children.” It ended ina 
threat, however, for no beadstead: was got—'Tim never had the — 
luck to find that he had money to spare for such a notion. " 
_ At last poor Nancy’s troubles came very thick upon her ; she 
would not inoculate her son Pat with the vaccime, that she “ might. . 
not give her own Christian child the disorder of a beast.” The . 
consequence was, that he died of the small-pox taken in the na- 
tural way, and,“ she could do nothing for thinking of her little. 
darling. She thought she saw his. little curly head and red: » 
cheeks every hour.of the day.” But.Rose, nevertheless, could 
hardly make her pull the Aaé out of the broken pane to give her 
husband a little air in the: same disorder, for old Katty:told her’ 
to keep. him warm, and to give him a little liquor to keep the | 

from his heart. 

But Tim struggled through this illness only to meet with more 
misfortunes :—for Nancy took to ¢he pipe to console herself for 
the loss of little Pat, and would sit hour after hour smoking in 
the ashes, and afterwards went to char at Mr. Nesbit’s ; (i. e. to 
do all the work the squire’s servants were hired to do, and which 
they paid her with their master’s goods for, performing ;—) all this 
made Tim’s home very uncomfortable ; and he went to the sign 
of the Big Tree to talk over politics and secrets with Vester 
Toole, Bill Dunn, and other United. Irishmen. ' But Jem cured ° 
him of this, by telling him “how the poor people were deceived 
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in the rebellion with fine talking, and lost their lives and all that 
they had.” “ They thought they were doing great feats, when 
they were just made a cat’s paw of by those who did not care a 
straw what became of them after.” To cut the story short, 
Nancy, by always having her lighted pipe in her mouth, and by 
often getting fuddled, became rather of the nature of a combus- 
tible; and one day going into Squire Nesbit’s turf house, in- 
stead of one of the servants, set fire to it with a coal from her 
pipe, and it was burnt, with all its fine stables, to the ground. 
Tim exerted himself so much to put out the fire, that he was 
overheated, and caught a fever; and notwithstanding Dick 
Fahy the horse-doctor bled him, and Madge Doran gave him 
warm ale with liquor in it to raise his heart, and his room was 
so full of neighbours, who came to talk to him and keep up 
his spirits, that you could hardly turn round, (all which would 
certainly have cured him if Ais tame (as old Katty said) had not 
been come;—) Poor Tim died, sure enough; and what could 
his poor, broken-hearted widow do with a cabin full of father- 
less children, but just take a little drop to keep life in her, and 
make her forget her trouble? In short, Nancy ruined her health 
by whiskey, and soon followed Tim to the grave. 

Her character cannot be better summed up than in the warn- 
ing which Rose drew from. her friend’s fate for the use of their 
own daughter Betty. 


sg sie was a fine, lively young girl, but her fault was idleness, 
She would not stay in a good service, because she had a good deal 
to do; then she got info another, where she had a great deal more. 
She did not do as much as a poor woman had a right* to do in her 
own cabin, and she worked harder as a char-woman than she need 
do at home. She did not exert herself under her troubles, but 
looked for comfort to what was not comfort. She took to tobacco 
when she lost her little boy, and to whiskey when she lost her hus- 
band, _ Her indolence in not getting him inoculated caused the 
child’s death; by her smoking she set Mr. Nisbet's place on fire ; 
his overworking himself to put it out, was the means of her husband’s 
death ; and drinking whiskey brought herself to the grave. And now, 
Betty, I don’t rip up those things to make little of poor Nancy, but 
to shew you how much it stands every young girl upon to get into 


* Miss Edeeworth informs us, that in Ireland right and reason are often used as 
synonimous terms, as for example: “ A good right the boy has to be sick, for he 
never spared himself early or late, any way.” ‘‘ The house had a good right.to 
comie down, was itnot a hundred years old?” “ That stool had a rightto know me, 
for I made it every inch.” “ That saw had a right to be a good one, for I paid 
a great price, and twice as much as ever it was worth, any how.” 
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‘the way of working, to look more to pleasing her friends than to 
pleasing herself, &c. &c.—"’ (P. 266.) 
Nancy and ‘Tim are evidently intended by our author as the 
true representatives of the Irish peasantry, by whose fate they 
are to take warning. Rose is the splendid exception by the 
example of whose more imaginary standard of excellence they — 
are instructed to profit. Nothing can well be more interesting 
than the detail of the history of Rose and Jem, and we strongly 
recommend its perusal to our readers in the original work; but 
as we have a practical inference or two to draw from the actual 
state of the Irish peasantry as it is here exhibited, we shall con- 
tent ourselves with a brief sketch of their adventures, merely 
resting upon those. points which are necessary to complete the 
picture of manners which we wish to lay before our readers. 
Rose and Jem did not marry till they had something éo the 
fore (i. e. beforehand.) And they did not wait long; for Jem 
was “ mighty industrious entirely,” and on his guard against 
spending ; and as Rose “ had a liking for Jem all along, she still 
thought of making a little provision for housekeeping, and bought 
wool and had it spun, and wove for blankets, and more times 
she bought flax, and got linen made,” so they began the world 
well. She always kept her cottage neat and clean, brought up 
her children in the bear of God, and the love of one another, 
and by her admirable prudence and good temper entirely cured 
her husband of those propensities, which, by all accouats, are the 
most difficult to eradicate from the Irish disposition, viz. a love 
for drinking and fighting. We recommend the following re- 
cipe to ladies in all ranks of life : . 


“« Tim. Sure you are no drunkard, Jem! 

“ Jem. I hope not; yet what else can I be called after what has 
happened? I am something given that way, and if I had not such a 
wife I might be bad enough. : 

«¢ Tim. I suppose Rose advises you a great deal. 

Jem, never said much to me about my misbehaviour, 
at the worst of times; but when I came home she was always sure 
to be in the way, to look pleasantly, to have the cabin floor clean, 
and the ashes swept up; and to have my bit laid\out so neat and 
so comfortable, that I liked home better than any other place.’’ 

In this manner she cured him of drinking ; and it was only 
the same principle differently modified that was applied to 

“ Tim, Oh, Jem! I was sorry I was not at the fair to back you. 
Was your head much cut ? But next fair I suppose you will be even | 
with ill Dugan. mrad 
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Jem. Oh, no, Tim, Ihave done! I would not gothrough all I did 
since Saturday again, for my hat full of guineas. 
“Tim. Why, was your head so bad? 


“¢. Jem. I did not care about my head; only I frightened my poor 


-woman so when I came in all bloody. 


*¢ Tim. And did she scold you? 

“Jem, No, Rose never scolds. She cried though; and I knew 
it was not for my head only, but that I should make a blackguard of 
myself; but she never said ‘‘ Jem, why did you do that? Had not I 
the greatest luck in the world not to do as that unfortunate Dennis 

 Broghall did? 
© Tim, How was that? I don’t know about it. 

“ Jem. Denny was a great fellow at fairs, and very bullying and 
overbearing, especially when in liquor, and no one dited to stand 
‘before him, But poor Phil. Dogherty would not be crow'd over by 
him ; and about as silly a thing as our potatoes, they fell out at the 
fair, and set to fighting ; and Denny hit Phil. on the head with his 
unlucky shillala, and it is a folly to talk, he killed Phil. stone dead. 


Phil.’s people went to a justice, and Denny was taken up, put into 
jail, and tried for his life. 


‘“ Tim, Did he get off? Sure it was not murder, 

“* Jem, Indeed but it was brought in murder, for there was a quar- 
rel before; and poor Denny was hanged. The poor creature ex- 
pected his life to the very last, and when he found it was all over, 
why then the stout-hectoring buck, that did not care a chew of 
‘tobacco for any one, was so cut down at once, that he could not 
stand to have the halter put on his neck. Indeed some thought he 
died before he was turned off. And now that unfortunate boy had no 


notion of killing Phil. when he struck him that unlucky blow. But 
oh! the drink ! the drink !” 


Miss Edgeworth informs us, that the morning after fair day, 
in an Irish country town, the neighbouring magistrate has a 
crowded levee, thrusting themselves into his honour’s prisence 
to get justice. ‘‘ Plase your honour see this cut on my head; 
it is what [I was last night kilt and murdered by Terrence 
M‘Grath there.” 

“ Plase your honour I never lifted my hand against him, good 
or bad at all, at all, as all the witnesses here .will.prove for me 
on oath, so they will.” “ Plase your honour if you'll just take 
my examinations agai him.” 

We shall close our extracts with a very touching dialogue, 
which seems to have been the favourte passage of the fair anno- 
tater; and truly we think that heart must either be a very faulty 
alembic, or must distil blood of a more black and glutinous na- 
ture than common, which does not. separate and send up tothe 
eyes a clear drop or two on perusing the passage. Let us con- 
template the sober, sensitive, and religious Rose, who by pati- 
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ence, self-denial, and affectionate attention, had reformed her 
husband, brought up her children in virtuous habits, in love and 
duty to their parents and im affection to each other, who by her 
own industry and ceconomy had raised around her a comforta- 
ble little property, which she hoped to see enjoyed and improved 
by her children, and then let us view her reaping the fair reward 


of her virtuous exertions, in the manner most delightful to such 
a mother’s heart. 


DIALOGUE XLL 


Spinning Match. 


** Rose. Welcome, my dear Betty. I see by what you have 
bfought with you, that you have won the premium for spinning at 
Belmour Hall, and I am as rejoiced as you can be for your life. I 
wish your father was come in! , 

“« Betty. Oh! mother, how I’m obliged to you! and Tommy, I’m 
obliged to you for carrying the wheel home for me. [hope I'll spin 

ou a shirt on it. 

_ Tommy. I don’t doubt your goodness, Betty, and I am sorry ever 
I vexed you. If I could carry twenty wheels, it would not be 
enough for what you do for me. 

«« Rose. Oh ! that’s better than all the rest to see my children love 
one another ! Now, Betty, let us hear all about the spinning match, 

‘« Betty. I’m sure it was a fine sight to see twenty wheels settled 
-in the lawn in a half-round, all going at once. Mrs. Belmour herself 
came out, and walked round by the spinners, and spoke to every one 
there, so free and so pleasant; and, oh! how beautiful she looked, 
when she stood by Cicely Brennan, who is so lame of one hand, that 
she was almost afraid to venture at all; till Mrs, Belmour told her, it 
was not who spun fastest, but who spun best, was to be looked to; 
and sure enough she got a premium. But when we had spun two 
hours, and laid our spoolsonthe table, oh, how our hearts beat! Iknow 
mine did, when Mrs. Belmour called us up; and I could not tell you 
how her fine black eyes danced in her head; and the tears s in 
them for all that; and she smiled so sweetly, and looked as if she was 
the happiest creature in the world. 


“ Rose. O Betty, I never wish to be rich, but when I see such ladies: 


as her that can make so many people happy, and are so willing to 
do it. 


“ Betty. We stood before Mrs. Belmour while the judge examined 
the thread; and when she called me to her and gave me the wheel, — 


and the cloak, and the cap, with her own hand, sure I did not know 
where I was standing nor what I said! but I know she wished me joy, 
and bid me use my wheel well. 

“« Rose. Well, my dear Betty, I must wish you jay too, though I 
can’t do it so genteelly as Mrs, Belmour. 
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Betty. Oh! mother, honey, I think more of your commendation 
than the lady’s itself, though she is so grand, and so beautiful, and so 
good ; and it is you I am obliged to for my cloak, my wheel, and my 

p. Ifyou had. not taught me to spin,and watched to make me spin 


an even thread, I might have come off with no premium, or have been 
ashamed to go at all.” 


We have now finished our extracts, and although we have not 
been able to quote, or even to allude to, the twentieth part of the 
entertaining passages in this interesting work, we trust that we 
have in some degree elucidated the benevolent intention of the 
authors. ‘The evil has been set forth, and the antidote plainly 
pointed out. The bane, a lazy and ignorant peasantry ; the an- 
tidote, good example, fostered and encouraged by the notice and 
protection of the higher orders. By way of practical inference, 
we must observe, that a degraded peasantry always implies a de- 
graded yeomanry and gentry, ‘The people are what their supe- 
riors make them. They are, when properly managed, as yielding 
to the plastic hand of their governors, as clay under that of the 
modeller: and it depends equally on the skill and taste of the 
workman whether the object rises under his care a deformed 
mass, ora beautiful structure. If he make his proportions bad, 
and suffer the mass to Aarden in that form, the remedy is very 
difficult. So, if sound moral and political principles pervade 
the higher and middle ranks, they can scarcely fail to extend to 
the lowest ramifications in society. What is it that spreads that 
air of well-being and contentment over the face of England, even 
under the pressure of taxation, and calls for personal service, to 
which the Trish are wholly strangers ? What but the system of our 
laws and our polity, the execution of which secures a close con- 
nection and mutual attention to each other’s wants and conveni- 
encies between the lower ranks and those immediately above 
them. Every act of authority is carried nto execution by magis- 
trates, whose patriotism and mdependence, whose humanity and 
good-will, are perfectly known and respected by those very indi- 
viduals upon whom they call for services and payments to the 
state, to which no other mode of government could induce 
them so ree and contentedly to submit. “They know that 
these gentlemen have a fellow-feeling with them, and are indeed 
their natural protectors ; and if (as we think, notwithstanding the 
vulgar misrepresentations on this subject) the common people 
of England as far excels that of other countries both in comforts 
and in character, as Rose excelled Nancy, we can ascribe it to 
no cause which appears to us so well founded as that above- 


mentioned, which equally distinguishes England from all other 
countries. 
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The happiest condition of society, perhaps, that imagination 
can paint, is that, where under a system of laws as equal as prac- 
ticable laws can be made, a conscientious and upright aristocracy 
acts towards the people with a real impression of the protection 
and assistance due in return for their respect and obedience. But 
the laws are far from being the most efficacious ingredient in this 
system. ‘The manners of the superior ranks will operate with 
ten-fold greater force, and if depraved, are sufficient at any time 
to counteract a good system of laws. ‘The only laws for the be- 
nefit of the lower orders, which can then be efficacious, are those, 
which, if the aristocracy neglect the people, will make such neg- 
lect recoil upon themselves by forcing the condition of the people, 
aggravated by such neglect, upon their notice for redress. We 
think there is a nation where such a system of laws is attended 
by the happiest effects. 

But how does Ireland stand in these respects ? 

The Irish gentleman, to whose pamphlet we have before re- 
ferred, states, that “The nobility and affluent gentry spend much 
or all of their fortunes or time in England ; leaving their places 
to be filled in the country by hired agents ; tm the city, by a ple- 
beian aristocracy : the former, solely engaged in increasing and 
collecting rents, can have little conciliatory power with the peo- 
ple; and the influence of the latter tends rather to increase than 
diminish the political danger.” 

“ A great evil: not because the country is drained by remit- 
tances, but because she is widowed of her natural protectors. 
The loss is not of money, but manners ; not of wealth, but of civi- 
lization and peace.” ‘The parochial clergy, so great a link in 
the chain of society in England, who alone are sufficient, when 
they do their duty, to preserve peace, order, and contentment 
among the lower orders, can fulfil no such office in Ireland, 


“ Treland is divided into 2,500 parishes, melted down into 1,200 


benefices, on which there are but 1000 churches. The 1,200 
beneficed clergy of these 2,500 parishes, where are they? one- 
third of them are not resident,—absentees from their duties, and 
mortmainers upon the land!” “ ‘The law has never thoroughly 
mingled itself with Ireland; there lately were, perhaps still are, 
districts impervious to the king’s writs ; castles fortified against 
the sheriff; and legal estates invaded by force of arms*; con- 


* A gentleman, of the name of O’Connor, descended from a monarch of Ireland, 
took it into his head that he had a better right to acertain estate than the real 
owner, whose title was as just and legal as that of the Duke of Bedford to the do- 
main of Woburn. Possessed with this notion, Mr. O'Connor collected several hun- 
dred peasants, armed with muskets and pitchforks, placed himself at their head, and 
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tumacies, not frequent indeed, but from which an inquirer will 
deduce, not unfairly, ordinary disrespect for the law. This in 
civil cases : in criminal, (how large a share of our jurisprudence) 
witnesses not unfrequently suborned, intimidated, or murdered ; 


juries subdued ; felons acquitted: im common transactions, the 


administration by justices of the peace sometimes partial, gene- 
rally dispised and unsatisfactory.” “The blame is not cally ap- 
portioned; much is in the pride and folly of the gentry ; much in 
the native perverseness of the people ; much in the indifference 
of the government ; something m an indiscreet nomination of ma- 
gistrates.” ‘The effect, however, is easily ascertained, and we 
refer to the following picture of servility, which we suppose can- 
not be exceeded in Poland or in Russia, as a specimen. 


“As your honour plases.”” “ Sure whatever your honour de- 
crees me.” “Its not for the like of us to be speaking to your ho- 
nour’s honour.”? * I’d let your honour walk over me, before I’d 
say a word, good or bad.’”’—Edgeworth’s Notes, p. 332. 


Again: 


«« Plase your honour, I know it was not the tree that I cut, that 
turned your honour again me ; tho’ I beg your honour’s pardon for 
that same, which I did, not knowing it was on your honour’s land 
at all; for I thought it was on the mearing betwixt you and counsel- 
lor Flannigan, that voted against your honour, else I would never 
have touched it, had I known it was your honour’s; and this is 
what them that informed again me to your honour knew as well as 
myself and better, But plase your honour it was not the cutting 
that donny stick of a tree that set your honour again me, | am sure 
and sinsible; for it was what your honour was tould, concerning 
what I said about voting for your honour’s frind, by one in the pa- 
rish of Killospugbrone, that had a spite again me since last Holen- 
tide was two year, on arcount of a foal of mine, that he went and 
swore kicked his cousin's mare, coming from the fair of Tubbersca- 
navan; which, plase your honour, he did not kick, no more than 
myself standing here prisint, plase your honour, did; but he, on 
account of that kick she got— | 

« She! Who? 


actually took possession of the Jand in question ; which he held until he was eject- 
ed by superior force. Yet no prosecution was ever carried on against him, or any 
of his followers, for this act of violence ; and this proceeding was countenanced by 
many persons above the condition of peasants, who actually furnished O'Connor's 
adherents with provisions. If that expedition had succeeded, it was the intention 
of many others to have recovered estates in the same summary way. Our readers 
will of course conclude, we suppose, that all this happened a century or two ago. 
It is a fact well known to have happened in the county of Roscommon, in the year 
1786 ; and the detail is to be found in the records of the Irish parliament. 
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‘* The mare, plase your honour. He had a grud ain me, 
He! Whe? 4 


“* The man from the parish of Killospugbrone I was telling your 
honour of, that owned the mare that was kicked by the foal, plase 
your honour, coming from the fair of Tubberscanavan; and which 
was the whole reason entirely of his informing again me about that 
switch of a tree; and it was just that made him strive so to belie me 
behind my back to turn your honour, that was my only depindance, 
ugaiz me. Bad luck to him! and all belonging to him, for rogues, 
and thieves, and slanderers, as they are, saving your honour's fa- 
vour, and ever was, and will be; and all their eon seed, and 
generation, and that’s no slander any how.”—P. 340. 


This is precisely the sort of slave who, if the spring of op- 
pression were suddenly unbent, or snapt in sunder by rebellion, 
would, without ceremony or compunction, riot in the blood of 

im, before whom he had been previously induced to cringe ; and 
we, for ourselves, should much prefer the security to be derived 
from contented independence, which knows its rights, and will 
at all times fearlessly assert them in the face of power or op- 
pression. 

All this cries aloud for reformation; but it is evident that 
many more years than we can now afford of anarchy and tur- 
bulence to Ireland must necessarily, on the present system, 
pass over our heads, before the evil can be completely re- 
moved. Something, however, and that very essential, we are 
poxmuaded may be immediately done. We are pretty confident 
that an improved spirit might be infused, by judicious mea- 
‘sures, into the resident gentry; into that numerous class, 
which, not rich enough to commence absentees, have in truth 
the principal local authority of the country in their hands, 
~ We have the authority of another Irish writer for asserting, 
that where the country gentlemen do their duty, where tithes 
are collected with comparative leniency, and Protestants and 
Papists live in a good understanding with each other, no for- 
midable act of ut, ad is ever committed; and the people are 
as orderly as from the nature of things can be expected. 

- Now upon these data we would recommend the two eel 
y 


our 


expedients for adoption. In the first place, we would strong “i 
recommend the institution of a society for improving the con- a bl 
dition of the [rish peasantry, upon the most enlarged and exten- “al } 
sive plan. We should wish to see it divided into four sections, hs 
one for each province, with a central committee in Dublin, and ‘hy 
a corresponding committee in London. ‘The fundamental ob- Bhi}. 
jects of the society should be to disseminate instruction among the Bt it 
ower orders, to raise the tone of morals and the taste for the i 
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comforts of life among them; and to create by every possible 
means, (that general inquiry and collective formation can sug- 
gest,) objects of industrious employment for the population that 
now exists in the more sequestered parts of the country. We 
should wish to see the Irish archbishops and bishops at the head 
of the active departments of this institution, and the absentee 
and other great proprietors at the head of the pecuniary subscrip- 
tions, for the benefit of those from whose labour they derive their 
splendour. We would not exclude from this society any man of 
any persuasion, who would declare that he was willing that the 
poor should be instructed and should read their Bible. We would 
have every operation of the society carried on by private exer- 
tion, without assistance from government, that the imputation 
of a job, or of party bias, might:be far removed from it. A society 
upon this plan would, we think, in a very few years operate much 
more than such an instrument may be speculatively supposed capa- 
ble of producing. By bringing the labours and the schemes of 
philanthropic individuals into one point of view;—by showing those 
whose intentions are sound, but whose want of knowledge pre- 
vents their exertion,—how they may practically set about doing 
good ;—by drawing the public attention to the subject, and render- 
ing it fashionable ;—by exciting emulation among the contributors 
to the reports of the society and among others who may wish to 
be distinguished in a similar manner ;—a spring would be given to 
philanthropic exertion, that would operate upon the most remote 
ramifications of society, and do more than volumes of legislative 
enactments or of party debates “ for uniting all classes of his 
majesty’s [rish mas ira The society for bettering the condi- 
tion of the poor in England affords a valuable precedent. It has 
actually realized all those objects which we therefore venture to 
predict upon safe grounds will flow from that which we recom- 
mend in Ireland. Were such a society established, we would 
undertake to lay before it in one year more practicable plans for 
the amelioration of Ireland by individual exertion than will or can 
be carried into execution by government im a century . 

Our next object is the mutual interchange of the militia regi- 
ments of England and Ireland; and a very few lines will be suf- 
ficient to show the benefits which would result from this 
measure. ‘The militia consists precisely of those ranks under 
whose observation it is the great object of true policy to bring 
the palpable advantages resulting from civilization and industry, 
and from close attention to the state of the lower orders, on the 
part of their immediate superiors. The privates of the militia are 

ts, the bulk of the officers consists of middle and lower 
ranks of gentry. Give them the intimacy with English manners, 
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and the conviction of the advantages of industry, which a five 
years residence and mixture with their own ranks of society here 
would bestow, and the certain effects that would result are too 
obvious for us to extend our limits by detailing them. Ina word, 
it would open their eyes, instruct them in the arts of life, give them 
a taste for its comforts, and shew them that by industry Sons such 
comforts are to be acquired. ‘The re-action also of the English 
militia upon the Irish population would not be a mere cypher in 
the account. 

There are other schemes for the improvement of the Irish 
peasantry, which would lead to more discussion, and which we 
are the more willing at present to omit, because we are con- 
vinced that the two measures above-mentioned would zn ¢ime in- 
evitably lead to them. We shall be content therefore with once 
more strongly appealing to the hearts and the consciences of the 
great Irish proprietors, and imploring them to lay aside their feel- 
ings of private pique and personal ambition, for these truly ca- 
tholic objects. t them extend to their sober moments that har- 
mony which is annually exhibited at the festive board of the 
benevolent society of St. Patrick; and let them be animated in 
their civil exertions by the glorious example set by their country- 
men who are shedding their blood in foreign countries, that 
those exertions may be made in safety in their own.—We think 
it is the least they can do. 

‘Two more short observations, and we have done: First, we 
would willingly have avoided on this occasion all reference to 
what is called Catholic emancipation, could we have been secure 
that others would equally abstain. But as this is not probable, 
we must just remark that there is now no one law in existence 
that makes any distinction between the civil condition or civil 
privilege of the Catholic and Protestant Irish peasant. If, there- 
fore, it be a fact that the Catholic peasant is more ignorant and 
more indolent than his fellows, it is not the emancipation of the 
Catholics, but their emancipation from the Catholics, that must 
Operate a cure. We think the following observations are fully 
applicable to those who are upon all oceasions bringing forward 
the Catholic claims as an engine of party. “ On the subject of 
Catholic emancipation, all men speak and write, but few can- 
didly ; the reason is, that the parties of the state have divided the 
question between them; and contest it, not for is sake, bu 
their own: it is the means not the object of the war. — | 

“ The Roman empire (in the bas empire) was divided into two 
factions; and the green and the blue distracted the civilized world: 
Did the civilized world bleed for the colour of an actor’s coat 
when they seemed to do so? No! they bled for their party; 
not for its symbol. Catholic emancipation is the green and blue 
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of Ireland; the colour of the division, not the cause. ‘This 
Emmett and M‘Nevin, liberal, sagacious, and well-informed, 
have admitted; though the furious, the shallow, and bigoted 
deny it.” 

Our last remark is merely an appeal to those philosophers 
who are continually complaining of the mischievous though well- 
meant interference of the higher ranks, with the view of ameliorat- 
ing the condition of the poor, and who assert that the greatest 
boon which can be conferred upon them is, to let them alone 
to manage their affairs among themselves. 

In the preceding pages we have presented these gentlemen with 
the faithful picture of a peasantry uninterfered with to their heart’s 
content for centuries; and we entreat them for once to put 
ther philosophy into their pockets, and to call up their philan- 
thropy for its consideration. Or if they wish to make up their 
minds upon evidence better detailed; and more agreeably ex- 
pressed, we can assure them, that they “ winna be fashed,” 
“ neither will they be bothered” by too laborious an exertion, if 
they will condescend to give an attentive perusal to Mrs. Lead- 
beater’s Cottage Dialogues, or “ Mrs. Hemilten's admirable 
Cottagers of Glenburnie.” But we are disposed to believe, that 
they would be both “ vothered” “ and fashed” exceedingly, if: 
they should afterwards be desired to recur to their own writings, 
and then honestly to declare, whether in the 19th century there 
is not to be found in philosophy as applied to politics a degree 
of bigotry, as obstinate, inexorable, and inaccessible to the con- 
victions of truth, as any that disgraced the religious feelings of 


Duke George of Saxony, or of Bishop Bonner in the sixteenth 
century. 


Arr. XX. d Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
London. By John Lord Bishop of that Diocese, at his Pri- 


mary Visitation in 1810. Published at the Request of the — 
Clergy. London, 1810. 


Tus publication now before us purports to be a charge deli- 
vered to the assembled clergy of one of the most important dio- 
ceses in the kingdom, by a prelate no less eminent for his pro- 
found learning than for the station to which his acquirements. . 
have raised him. It is therefore with the utmost diffidence, and 
the most unfeigned reluctance, that we venture to make any ob- 
servations npen a production deliberately issued from such a 
quarter, This reluctance however is much diminished by the 
striking difference to be observed between this charge, and: the 
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eloquent and judicious appeals which we have been in the habit 
of reading from the other prelates of our church. In earnest} 

soliciting our readers’ attention to the pastoral addresses of the 
late Bishop Porteus, of Bishops Barrington, Burges, Hunting- 
ford, and others, who are now the ornaments of the bench and 
the pillars of our church, we are not only furnishing the best 
antidote to the work before us, but a proof that it is not any 
wish to degrade the church in the person of one of its distin- 
guished prelates, that has induced us to notice it with some de- 
gree of censure. Such an accusation against us would indeed 
be peculiarly hard; for we have already received some pretty 
intelligible hints from a part of the dissenters, respecting our 
intolerance to them in favour of the established church; and if 
ardent good wishes towards its excellent and venerable fabric, 
including its articles, liturgy, doctrines, forms and dignities ; if a 
desire to see those doctrines disseminated, upheld, and secured 
by a more extended zeal among its members, and greater scope 
given to their exertions; and if an endeavour to produce a more 
pure and sober strain of religious doctrine among some of the 
dissenters themselves, be intolerance, we admit ourselves to be 
the most intolerant souls alive. But we assert that no real 
friend to the religions improvement of his countrymen, either by 
the exertions of churchmen or dissenters, can disapprove of these 
objects, or can hesitate in doing his utmost to promote them. 
He would blush after reading daily accounts of the devotion 
of every faculty, feeling, and affection to the furtherance 
of England’s temporal glory, so conspicuous in our army and 
navy, if any view to his own paltry interests, or if a sober and 
well considered judgment could induce him to feel, or if called 
upon /o do less for her temporal and eternal interests combined. 
We make this statement for the benefit of certain sagacious 


discoverers of the cloven_ foot in every piece of writing which does’ 


not accord either with their apathy on one hand, or their 
party feeling on the other; men who would brand every writer 
either with indiscretion or bad intention, who with a sincere 
regard to truth would rouse them from that indifference in which 
they would slumber under the crumbling establishments of their 
country. Nor let it be flippantly urged, “ if you will let the 
church alone, it will do very well as it is.” We cannot disguise 
our conviction that by a long and lamentable neglect on the part 
of the church and the legislature, the dissenters have prodigiously 
increased wherever an increase of population has occurred : that 
no check has yet been given to them, except where the extraordinary 
zeal of individual ministers of the establishment has excited them 
to more than ordinary exertion in the strict discharge of their 
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a functions. We will boldly proclaim these truths which the 
dreaded imputations of cloven feet and imprudent zeal have too 
long kept in the back ground. And we will neither be so insin- 
cere to the church nor so unfair to the dissenters as not to state 
the fact as it really stands. It has already been triumphantly fore- 
told by authority whose wishes make it eagle-eyed on this sub- 
ject, that the church on its present footing will not endure an- 
other half century. ‘Those who travel much about the country — 
observe but too much cause to fear that without an altered 
system, and much liberal assistance from the legislature, there 
may be some danger; and it is not such publications as that 
before us that will tend to delay the catastrophe. It seems 
to have met with the approbation of those who heard it. But 
we have since found many of the established clergy bitterly 
lamenting its tone and spirit. As laymen, however, we are the 
last persons who would interfere with a bishop in any matter of 
discussion confined to himself and his clergy. But when these 
roductions are published and sold in the shops to the people of 
arge they evidently assume a very different character, and be- 
come (as we think) as necessary objects of criticism as any others, 
being then nothing more than pamphlets imtended for the in- 
struction of the public. ‘They operate in this shape upon the 
ae ote opinions of other dioceses and other societies; and we 
will briefly state our reasons for thinking that presumption 
cannot be laid to our charge, if we attempt to counteract some 
of the mischief which we apprehend this pamphlet will produce. 


tunities of making extensive observations on the state of the 
church in those parts of the kingdom where the population has 
most increased, and we are persuaded that the interests of the 
established religion will be seriously injured by the’ practical 
— of the reproaches contained in the charge. They 
will be far from conciliating those to whom they are justly ap- 
plicable Gf such strange reproaches from such a quarter can be 
really applicable any where), and they will afford to those who 
will be forward to consider this charge as breathing the general 


Bla Its right reverend author, we believe, has passed the last twenty 
i it years principally within the walls of a college, or on the episco- 
peo palbench. In the latter situation though his way of thinking has 
H tes been strongly marked and well understood, yet every one knows 
{Pi the difficulty with which disagreeable truths reach the ears of per- 
i sons in exalted stations. We, on the contrary, are humble and 
a obscure individuals, who run unnoticed about the town and the 
ie country, with our mental and corporeal eyes on the full stretch, 
b to pick up something for the improvement of our countrymen in 
fi taste, morals, politics, or religion. We have lately had oppor- 
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spirit of our church, a notable argument in furtherance of their 
pernicious designs. We are anxious however to give the right 
reverend prelate full credit for the excellence of his intentions 
in its publication, for the general purity of his motives of action, 
and for the diligence and activity of his exertions in promoting 
what he believes to be the interests of his diocese. These are 
valuable qualities, and require only judgment to direct them; 
and we are persuaded, that no idea existed in his mind whither 
might lead the vague and undefined censures denounced upon 
men who are distinguished in the charge by the appellation of 
“‘ Gospel preachers,” at the same time that it seems to confound 
them with Pedobaptists, Antipedobaptists, Wesleyians, Whit- 
fieldians, &c. &c. Kc. page 16. Such, however, is the proneness 
of mankind in general to confound things very different from 
each other, in order to avoid the trouble of making distinctions, 
that too much caution cannot be taken accurately to ascertain 
the real question in debate, particularly when that question in- 
volves severe censure upon individuals, 

Having paid this sincere tribute to the purity of his lordship’s 
motives, as to ¢he effect intended to be made on the mind of the 
reader, we are sorry not to be able to bestow the same applause 
upon the mode unfortunately adopted in order to produce it. On 
the contrary, it is necessary to premise, that both the reader and 
the critic of this charge have tu contend with a fundamental diffi- 
culty of a very embarrassing nature. ‘There isa natural confusion 
about the style, which renders it difficult to ascertain the exact 
meaning of any of the propositions. ‘This difficulty has likewise 
received a considerable accession, from an unfortunate am- 
biguity of terms; which, while it seems to include in one sweep- 
ing censure persons and objects the most dissimilar, guards the 
assertions from close examination, by cautions and exceptions 
involved in ten-fold doubt and obscurity. For example, a 
long strain of invective is indulged in against the professors of 
certain sentiments and doctrines stated in the charge. ‘The 
greater part appear upon the face of them to be tenets exclu- 
sively held by some of the lowest sects of the dissenters; but with 
these are occasionally and incidentally coupled other doctrines, 
concerning the relative importance of which the several minis- 
ters of our own church differ. The whole together is made a 

ound of accusation against certain individuals who preach the 
Gospel: but who these individuals are, is left to be inferred by 
the description of their doctrine and tenets. We of course con- 
cluded that the low sects of the dissenters were intended, inas- 
much as the greater part of the description applied to them. 
Satistied with the justice, though lamenting the tone and the spirit. 
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of the statement, we were disposed to admit the general cor- 
rectness of this part of the bishop’s reasoning,.rejecting the more 
regular doctrines incidentally coupled with it as mere surplw- 
sage. Great then was our ise, to find in a page (page 15) 
immediately subsequent, that these dissenters are expressly ex- 
cluded from the accusation intended in the charge ; which is now 
narrowed in its limits, to persons described as “ halting between 
the church and dissention from it:” i. e. (as it appears to us) to 
certain ministers of the establishment who conscientiously differ 
in some points of mere moral practice from many of their bre- 
thren, but who hold precisely the same creed, who subscribe to 
the same articles, and are at least equally anxious te uphold the 
discipline of the church. 

. Butit is evident that the part of the sentiments and 
doctrines originally stated as the ground of blame do not apply 


to these, or to any ministers connected with the establishment; 


although according to the letter of the accusation they stand 
charged with it to the extent in which any reader’s prejudice, 
passion, or want of discrimination, may induce him to acquiesce 
in its literal meaning. 'To do justice, therefore, to these minis- 
ters, we are bound to reject the mai parts of the charge as sur- 
plusage, and only to admit those immediately coupled with it, as 
questions for consideration. Now, the difficulty of doing this, 
by eliciting a plain statement from such a variety of contradic- 
tions, is obvious ; as no statement can be made to which one part 
of the contradictions may not plausibly be objected m answer. 
The unfortunate ministers alluded to are thus left quite at a loss 
both as to the specific ground of complaint against them, and to 
the sort of defence and exculpation which would be thought 
satisfactory by thei: diocesan. Nor is this the whole.—The 
vague manner in which the censure is applied, has in many in- 


_ stances within our knowledge brought within its scope al/ serv 
ous religion. We have heard certain worldly persons exult very 


much ig the dressing which the bishop has lately given to the 
Methodists and the: evangelicals: And the worst of. it is, that 


neither the charge itself, nor the understandings of these notable 


critics, are at all forward to define who these persons so worthy | 
of reprobation are. ‘The most common application of the terms 
which has occurred in our intercourse in this town is to those 
who are in the habit of attending the parish churches or chapels 


_ of theestablishment, where due stress 1s laid from the pulpit upon 


the peculiar doctrines of Christianity. We refer to the quota- 
tions we are about to give'for the truth of these observations. 
_ In the mean time we submit with due humility, whether such 


& mode of “laying things°to the consciences of men” is altoge- 
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ther fair. It is perfectly clear, that in all matters of accusation, 
both law and equity require the utmost plainness and sineerity, 
not only as to the individwal mtended to be accused, but also as 


to the crime laid to his charge. How else can he frame his de- 


fence, so as fairly to meet it? Two individuals accused of differ- 
ent erimes are never allowed to ke included in one indictment. 
Nor can one individual be indicted at the same time for two difs 
ferent crimes. Much less can the joint blame of two parties’ 
differently circumstanced be fairly imputed to one of them, by 


first confounding them together in the same accusation, and then _ 


withdrawing one of the parties in order to leave the other loaded 
with the whole charge. How would our judges be astonished 
to find a yomt indictment preferred against one who’ had broken 
open a house, and another who was only accused of havmg com- 
mitted an indictable trespass; that éhey by force of arms ‘broke 


and entered 2 certain house aud stole goods therefrom, and did’ 


moreover with a congregation of persons unlawfully collected 
together forcibly enter the close of the complaimant. But how 
much would their astonishment increase, should the counsel for 
the prosecution get ap and state, that as for the housebreaker, 
he was a manly sort of a simmer, whose crime was well defiied, 
and could be guarded against by bolts, bars, and blunderbussés; 
he should not therefore press the mdictment against him. But 
for the vile trespasser, one who “ halting between” an honest 
man and a rogue, violently entered people’s closes unawares, he 
must implore the verdict of the jury against him upoh every 
count tn the indictment, as a villain to whose depredations 
upon the public it ‘was not easy to make out “ any assignable 
limits ;” and who should: therefore be hanged out of the way, 
upon an imputed charge, to save the trouble of precisely defin- 
ing the nature of his real culpability. heii 

_ Influenced by these considerations, we are naturally inclined 
to enter into such a detail of the causes of complaint allege? in 
the cliarge as would lay each accusation at its’ ght door. The 
Herculean labour of the task would not discourage us. Butit iv 
with sincere regret that we find our necessary limits too contraet- 
ed for the undertaking. We must therefore be satisfied with 
_ the mode next to be preferred, aud’ shall proceed first to Iny 
Before the reader's impartial judgment his 
ments in his own words. We shall’ then endeavour to’ rescue the 
character of those ministers whom we think unjustly accusetl, 
by discussing such of the imputations as might fairly be objected 
to thenr by any one who disapproves’ of their practice dnd 
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We think it necessary, however, previously to entering upor . 
ahy arguments, to be more fair.in our defence than the charge 
appears to be in its accusations; and to define exactly of what 
description the ministers are whom we wish to defend. They 
are then some of those clergymen of the established church, who, | 
by a sort of vulgar and malicious irony, have been confounded 
in one sweeping censure under the term evangelical, because 
they preach openly, and with a decided preference to mere moral | 
precepts, the peculiar and important doctrines of Christianity: 
namely, a saving faith in Christ as the only ground of all moral 
practice; and the utter inefficiency of our own merits to. salva- 

But it is only to such clergymen as are strictly obedient to 
the discipline of the church, and hold themselves as much in due _ 
subordination to its government, as any of those who are exclu- 
sively attached to externals, and to such as are peculiarly correct | 
in their lives and zeatous in the discharge of all the functions of 
their sacred office, that we wish to confine our defence; and we. 
will venture to assert, that although they are ironically termed 
“« Gospel preachers,” and “new puritans,” they are worthy of any 
thing but reproach and irony from the dignitaries of the church. 
We must further subjoin that we do not mean to defend such _ 
ministers, (if any such there are in the church,) who preach to 
their flocks the doctrines of “ sudden conversion,” absolute elec- 
tion, impeccability of the elect, final perseverance, or any of the 
high Calvinistic tenets. So far, however, as our observation. 
has extended, these characters are for the most part very rare, 
within the walls of the establishment. 

So much confusion and mischief has arisen from the use of 


_ the term evangelical, that we have thought it a laudable attempt to 


inquire into its real origin and present meaning; the result of the. 
inquiry is as follows:—About thirty or thirty-five years ago, 
when the tone of religion and the practice of the generality of 
clergymen were very low indeed, a few zealous and well-inten- 
tioned ministers associated together with the laudable view of 
setting a better example ; and believing that much of the mischief 
had arisen from a neglect in preaching the peculiar doctrines of 
Christianity, they particularly distinguished their discourses by 
pointedly enfoxcing those doctrines upon all occasions. . It is 
asserted that these persons did not carry their faculties so meekly — 
as to avoid making enemies; certain it is, that their followers (by 
a distinction which may well be supposed not to have been very 
agreeable to their brethren,) asserted that they alone were evan- 
gelical in their doctrines. They are also said to have shewn an 
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exclusive spirit, and to have declared such of their brethren as 
differed from them in practice and tenets in a state of reproba- 
‘tion. If any such there were, we think that they were not only 
‘imprudent, but highly blameable. But we must in candour 

admit, that, for the most part, this spirit was only charged upon 
‘them by implication. A man who verge differs from his 
‘neighbour in opinion, and quietly conducts himself according 
to the dictates of his conviction, acts uprightly and independ- 
ently:—he can never be said to cast a reproach upon his neigh- — 
bour. A comparison may indeed be made between them by 
‘others, and decided according to the dictates of each man’s 
judgment; but we can never admit that the party, which the 
result of such judgment condemns, can fairly charge the. 
other with an exclusive spirit, He must bring some better 
proof of such a spirit than merely the act of setting a superior 
example. It is also certain that some of these clergymen, 
with an ardour natural to their situation, did run into some of 
the excesses of the Calvinistic doctrines. These, however, 
‘were very few; and the greater part exhibited bright exam- 
ples of zeal, moderation, and charity. 

' After a short period, such of the clergy as either through 
pique, unwillingness to give up their amusements, or other 
‘causes, chose to adhere to the ancient system, found it con- 
venient to cast a stigma upon those, the conduct of the greater 
part of whom they could hardly approve, without laying them- 
selves open to blame for not following it. They converted, 
therefore, the term which was invented as a compliment into 
one of ironical reproach: and “ the new puritans” were called 
evangelical preachers, by such of their brethren as did not 
choose to be truly evangelical in their own doctrines and cop- . 
duct. Such appears to have been its first invention. It has 
since with characteristic accuracy been applied not only to 
the methodistical sects, but what is still more absurd, is often, 
like that of Methodist, attached to any minister of the estab- 
lishment, who is just one degree more correct im practice 
than the person who casts the reproach. We have heard a cler- 
gyman who gives up most of his time to hunting, shooting, and 
fishing, call another who does not hunt, and shoot, and fish, an 
evangelical minister. ‘The same is said of any cle an who 
does not go to the playhouse, the tavern, or the ball-room, by 
those who do frequent those places. Now, we think a severe 
reprobation, by their more serious brethren of those ministers, 
who occasionally may partake in some of these amusemeénts 
yery injudicious and reprehensible. The object rather should 
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‘of manners, and viciousness of life, not by the ev 
| bel pny of repentance, as the Gospel teaches, but by new and un- 
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be gently to draw them from the love of such amusements 
by inducing a taste for better things. But it excites our 
indignation to hear such as conscientiously abstaia from those 
amusements branded with terms of reproach, which cleanly 
imply an imputaties of hypocrisy. We hate hypocrisy im ail 
its shapes;——but we ask, can that vice assume a more con- 
temptible and odious form than ima minister, who after preach- 
ing against the inordinate love of pleasure, and of the world, not 

y takes the lead im every riotous amusement, but attempts to 


Io these who, from conscientious motives, 


will not follow his example. Thus, nevertheless, the stigma is 
affixed; and as the term is now ignorantly construed to include 
every thing that is really uweguler im discipline and doctrme; 
as the same sweeping cersures, which we complain of ia the 
present charge, are scattered indiscriminately by those whe have 
never inquired into the subject; the result is, that the most 
valuable ministers of the church are confounded with those 
who are deservedly censured ; and the majority of mankind who 
take their opinions upon trust from others, are led into fatal and 
erroneous notions concerning the real value of our church estab- 
lishment. When they see the most zealous of its ministers stig- 
matized by those who have no zeal at all, and who are only in- 
tent upon the temporalities of the profession, when they see this 
reproach countenanced by respectable members and even digni- 
taries of the church, what must be the natural conciusion? and 
how favourable must that conclusion be to the views and wishes 
_ We now beg to call the reader’s attention to the following 
quotations. 

‘“* Men have sought for separation when the circumstances required 


‘the strictest union; and to rebuild the shaken faith of Christians 


on the fluctuating basis of enthusiasm; and to heal the wounds which 
Christian obedience had received from corruption of mind, profligacy 
clical doctrine 


of conversions, the inventions of men of heated imaginations, 
erambitious views. They have bewildered themselves in the mys- 


‘teries and depths of Calvinism, in distrust or contempt of the sjm- 


piicity of the Gospel. Hence has there been engendered a new 
echism, dalting between the church and dissention from tt, which whilst it 
ee en the purity of our church, or even te refine upon it, 
coptin undermining the establishment, and acts also occasion- 
ally at the head of the most discordant sects in ition toit, By 
‘nothing more than this has the peace and credit of our church been 
disturbed, whilst ¢he most respectable ministers, if they enlist not them- 
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selves under this sect, are vilified by the uncharitable reflections and 
arrogant rey of these mew puritans. Nothing more than this 
has contributed in aid of other civil causes to shake the just subordina+ 
tion of ranks amongst us; whilst itexaltethe meanestend most ignorant 
of men into a spiritual superiority, it teaches them to despise others, 
and draws around them a train of followers as ignorant as themselves. 
Add te this, that the notions of sudden conversion, absolute election; 
and the utter inefficiency of our own ewertions and righteousness*, (what~ 
ever may be of themselves, as I hold them to be most un- 


scripter ) are certainly not the means of producing Christian innos 
cence and simplicity of fife; but contain within them the seeds of 
pride, ton, dissension, and mutual animosity; and for that 


reason, if for no other, are justly to be suspected; nor can any one 
shew that we are enjeined in the Gospel to teach men so.” ( 
12 and 13.) “ They partly continue within the church, partly gather to 
ves congregations, and separate from it ; being united among 
themselves meanwhile, in the one case or the other, by a confederacy. 
which draws together the most dissimilar persons and characters.”* 
(Page 16.) ‘In fact, it is the very essence of schism, and shews 
plainly that vanity and ambition in the leaders, the love of novelty + 
and opposition in the followers, and not any conscientious difference 
of opinion, is that which is at the bottom of these dissensions ;—but 
different and variable as their eae are, they all agree oe 
pernicious practice of gathering to themselves congregations, 
aside from their legal - ori, I would lay it therefore to the con- 
sciences of men, whether there are here sufficient grounds for dis+ 
turbing and breaking the union of the church of Christ; and whe- 
ther it be not a great breach of charity on the one hand to condemn 
others who are Giverne with less ostentation in the same vineyard, 
(I mean in the cause of promoting piety and virtue, ) and arrogance 
on the other, to assume to themselves the exclusive title of ty 
ministers, and to endeavour to maintain it by gathering together fol- 
lowers from the province another, flattering 
hopes of special privileges independent of inno¢ency of life, witha - 
and salvation, in lieu of the gradual pro- 
gress of true repentance. ‘There seem to have been at- 


* We.cannot but remark that the charge here unites “ sudden conversion” and 
the doctrine of the “ inefficiency of our own righteousnéss,” as if inseparably be- 
longing to each other; the first is evidently no part of our church doc nor 
ever insisted as even probable by the ministers in question; whereas the 
“ inefficiency of ovr own ri ’ is an universal and orthodox doctrine 
sxpréssed in the 11th article of our church. 
have oursélves lately heard the doctriné of origirial sity called “ news 
fangled»” Le Pere Quesnel remarks, “ Toute doctrine qui paroit nouvelle, mg 
pas pour cela la vice des nouveaute’s greats Malheur aux pasteurs qui sont 

use que les plus yy maximes de L vangie Passent pour nouveauté, parcequ’ 

Ont gout des Chretieas en les accouramant au ement, 
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tempts lately to introduce preachers of this s as lecturcrs in the 
London churches, which 1 hope will obviated, lest there should 
ubtain, contrary to the salutary injunctions of the fifty-third canon, 
distraction and opposition in the yery same church. (P..17 and.13.) 
_. © It appears that the number of old dissenters, such as Presby- 
terians, Independents, and Anabaptists, have long since been either 
stationary or on the decline; now with these men there was honest 
ound of dissent, er. in our judgment erroneous and unreasona- 
ble ; it was at least well known and defined with sufficient accuracy, 
and its limits were to be marked out; and in the fundamental | 
doctrines of Christianity they did not differ from us. Even with 
Arians and Socinians, though the difference was extreme, yet it was 
not difficult to assign the grounds and limits of it. But of these 
modern dissentions it is not easy to make out any assignable limits, 
( Page 15, et seq.) 
- Not to multiply quotations, we submit to the fair judgement 
of every impartial reader, whether these passages do not imply a 
sitive intention to include those ministers of the church of 
England, whom we have before described, in the sweeping cen- 
sure bestowed upon the less respectable part of the yeaah 
It appears to us, indeed, that the former are evidently the persons 
principally designated as worthy of reproach; and we venture to 
ask, whether the natural effect of this censure must not be to 
damp the zeal of the young clergy, who look up to their diocesan 
for approbation and preferment. 
~- So much is the aversion to inculcating the peculiar doctrines 
of Christianity supposed to be prevalent in our church, that a 
barrister, whose “ Hints” upon this subject have already gone 
through four editions, roundly asserts, that the clergy have at 
length been brought to think those the most orthodox who re- 
fer the whole of faith to practical goodness. He takes the li- 
berty of qualifymg the doctrinal mysteries of our religion, such 
as the Trinity, the corruption of the human heart, and redemp- 
tion by the blood of Christ, as exploded, controversies, and con- 
gratulates the public that the clergy have ceased to think them 
worthy of attention. ‘These gross absurdities have been so well 
received, and so generally read by the public, that it is surely 
become highly dangerous that any thing, in the remotest degree 
tending to countenance a prejudice against doctrinal instruction, 
should proceed from high authority in the charch’ Should. 
there not be any intention to encourage such a prejudice, we 
trust that the mistake conveyed by the words ‘will speedily be 
. In the mean time, arguing upon the statement as it stands, 
we must give it as our firm opinion, that there 7s a decided 
ground of distinction between the two classes of men in ques, _ 
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tion. Among those whom we wish to defend are to be found 
many of the brightest ornaments of the Christian Church, who, 
in dn age when Christianity has been nearly reduced to a mere 
system of ethics, have laboured with the greatest earnestness 
and the most persevering zeal for her support, by boldly preach- 
ing her true and genuine doctrines contained in the thirty-nine 
articles and in the Liturgy. So far are we from kehesinen them 
to be inimical to our church establishment, that we are per- 
suaded that nothing can tend so much to its support as the re- 
vival of the doctrmes which they are endeavouring to dissemi- 
nate ; doctrines which bear upon them the stamp of truth as de- 
rived from. scripture, and carry with them the oa of the 
divine blessing. Yustification by faith alone, incipal of 
these doctrines, was considered of such importance by the early 
reformers, that Luther himself emphatically asserted that. the 
degree in which it was enforced or neglected, was “ Articulus 
stantis aut cadentis ecclesiz,” the criterion of a standing or fall- 
ing church, We repeat that it was Luther who said this: and 
we apprehend that the main strength of the Dissenters lies in 
the colour which is afforded them to represent this and the at- 
tendant doctrines; which are unquestionably scriptural, as no 
part of the tenets of the established church*. Whereas, an fact, 
they are as unquestionably the tenets of the Church of England 
-as they are of the holy Scriptures. And it is evident chat ¢ those 
ministers are the most effectual antagonists of the’ dissenters, 
who prove the truth of this fact by their preaching, and who 
shew by their doctrine and example its efficacy in producing a 
 yirtuous and religious course of life. We would refer to the 
last paragraph of the preceding quotation for the practical effects 
which the renewed preaching of these doctrines has had. “ ‘The 
old dissenting sects (in this diocese) are either stationary or on: 
the decrease.” And if, as the charge states, these last did not 
differ from us‘in the fundamentals of Christianity, they certainly 
do in many of its most essential doctrines: whereas those ministers 
with respect to whom a preference seems te be given, not only to 
these sects, but (can it be believed?) to Arians and Socizans, 
so far from differing in fundamentals, strictly adhere to every 
article of our church, and only differ from the majority in the 
relative importance which they attach to each. 
. We are — convinced also, that the further i increase of the 


* Let the dain refer to Bishop Horsley’s writings, particolarly his Sermons 
lately published, to learn what is the true anes of our naan ee on these sub- 
jects, | 
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methodistical sects will be considerably checked (and in the 
ouly, feasible and desirable manner) by every addition to the 
number of truly evangelical preachers in the church of Eng- 
land. For besides the purity re their doctrines, these preachers, 
almost exclusively, have found means to rouse m their audience 
those feelings of the heart to which the Methodists so effectually 
and successfully appeal; while they are at the same time re- 
strained, by the articles and discipline of the church, and by the 
moderation of their own views, from converting those 
to any objectionable purposes. A man in earnest about 
gion must have his feelimgs roused. 
be kept within bounds by judgment, but to make a religious #m- 
pression powerful enough to produce an habitual change of life, 
feeling must enter into the means. We would not pre- 
dicate much of the efficiency of that man’s religion, who pro- 
fesses to be exclusively guided "nit by the mere dictates of reason. 
One of the purest of our moral writers states, that “ We-can 
scarcely look into any part of the sacred volume, without meet- 
ing abundant proofs that it is the religion of the affections which 
God particularly requires. Love, zeal, gratitude, joy, hope, 
trust, are each of them specified, and are not allowed to us 
as weaknesses, but enjoined on us as our bounden duty, and 
commended to us, as our acceptable worship.”*****—“ As the 


dively exercise of the passions towards their legitimate object is 


always spoken of with praise; soa cold, hard, unfeeling heart is 

represented as highly criminal. Lukewarmness is stated to be 
the object of God’s disgust and aversion:—zeal and love of his 
favour and delight.” 

How valuable then, how inestimable must be that spirit in the 
Church, which lays: hold both of the feelings and understandings 
of mankind ; which at once supplies a powerful instrument of 
conversion, and at the same time submits to the i imposition of a 
regulator strong enough to preserve it constantly from all extrava- 
= operation! How superior im every legitimate effect to the 

rant in which the Methodists, we fear, too often mdulge! 

Besides, can any thing be more impolitic i in the governors of 
the church, even in a worldly point of view, than to drive con- 
temptuously out of the vineyard those whom they admit to be 
particularly industrious and effective labourers, because they han- 
die their tools in a manner somewhat more antiquated than the 
favourite workmen; and this, in defiance of the proof constantly 


‘before their eyes, that the plants nourished by them often bear 


the finest and most plentiful fruit? bs 
Iu short, what is the great desideratum in ministers of the 
church, but to lead cainphaog lives themselves, to reform the . 
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hearts of their flocks so as to induce them to do the same, and 
to secure this reformation upon the firmest and most substantial 
foundation? It is our decided cenviction, that these works are 
most effectually performed by practice and ts founded 
upon the whole of the tenets of the church of England as by law 
established. But it is those miuisters ef the church that are 
thus successful who must be supposed to be favoured im their 
maustry by the blessing of divine Providence, and who conse- 
quently are capable of becomimg the great support of that 
church, from whose.articles and liturgy on draw all the instru- 
ments of their labour. But, say theiz opponents, they pervert 
those articles and that liturgy to a meaning different from that 
generally received in the church. Do they so? say thei defend- 
ers; but how can the good effects which follow their labours be 
produced by a perversion of divine truth? ‘That (it is answered 
on the other side) is no coucern of ours; we are sorry that error 
seems amore successful than truth, but it is not the less error, 
and may lead to dangerous consequences. If asked to define 
those consequences, the only plausible answer that we have heard 
is something like the following :—They are said to hold that 
particular persons to whom the grace of God is granted feel 
(internaily,) sensible experiences of that grace, and an inward 
assurance that they are in a state of salvation. ‘They are also 
said to hold, that the sins of such persons assume a different 
complexion in the eye of their Maker from those committed by 
the reprobate, and that consequently they may persevere in the 
commission of palpable and enormous sins, and yet delude 
themselves with the notion that they are nevertheless in a state 
of salvation. Now this appears to us to be a gross perversion 
of atruth, which seems very simple to those who hold it, but, for 
reasons we shall state, is extremely difficult to be understood by — 
the sort of persons who are in the habit of making the objec- 
tion. 
We are sorry that we cannot make this statement without de- 
viating a little more iato the style of a sermon than we are 
strictly justified in doing, either as laymen or as literary critics. 
If any of oar readers are startled at the sight of the word “ ser- 
mon,” we beg leave in the first place to assure them, that ours is. 
very short, and that the thing itself is by a0 means so formida~ 
ble in all cases as they may perhaps have pre-conceived, from a 
confined attention to particular instances. On the contrary, 
when composed upon just principles, it may not only be read or 
heard, but actually obeyed, without any dereliction of good taste, 
vivacity, cheerfulness, or love of social intercourse. Nay, its 
precepts will improve and add peculiar zest to all these iyno- 
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cent enjoyments. If, however, notwithstanding this assurance, 
there are still some who retain their dread ‘of the formidable 
thing, all we can do, in the second place, is, to request that they 
pot have the goodness to pass over without notice the six suc- _ 
reese ; and we trust that after this fair warning 
now excuse the insertion which we have thought it our 

rah to give them in this place. 

Having already premised (see note, page 427) that “ sudden 
conversion” makes no part of the doctrines of those ministers of 
the church whom we wish to defend, we would begin by asking 

their opponents, whether they themselves-do not admit, that a 
man ‘who has persevered in a moral and religious course of life 
for many years may safely feel, and does in fact experience, a 
strong though humble conviction, that he is in the road to salva- 
tion? And we would further ask, whether one of his greatest 
encouragements to ‘perséverance in virtue may not arise from 
inward feelings, which he may justifiably ascribe to the influ- 
ence of the holy spirit upon his‘heart? We do not see that any 
man, who admits that “ the holy spirit will be granted to them 
that ask it,” to guard them from sin, and extricate them from 
temptation, can deny these propositions. Again, will they not 
also admit, that if a man, whose habits, sentiments, and feelings 
have long been exercised in virtuous pursuits, who has long held 
vice and impurity in abhorrence, and whose pleasures have been 
all drawn from the pure sources of virtue Ae charity, should, 
through the weakness of human nature, be overtaken by an 
occasional fault, or drawn aside by a sudden temptation ;—will 
they not admit, that such a man, so far from takin pleasure j m 
his sin, will no sooner have committed it, than he ‘will look 
upon it and himself with the greatest horror? Will they not be- 
lieve that, from the ordinary feelings and habits of his life, he 
will be without a moment’s peace till he have bitterly repented 
and humbled himself before God, and returned to his ordinary 
virtuous habits? And we do not perceive that it is any part of 
the church of England doctrine that a repentant sinner shall not 
be admitted to pardon. 

Here then és all that the truly evangelical preachers as 
They say, that a man, who by the reformation of hjs heart 
persevered in a long ‘course of looking with abhorrence on iin, 
and erenets pes on virtue, cannot from the nature of things conti- 
nue in the ice of that which he hates, and in the neglect of 
that which he lo loves. If he be surprised into an occasional sin, 
and survives, he will as certainly return to the right path i in 
which he delights, as the unreformed man will continue in et 
path of sin in which 4e finds Ars delight. 4 
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There is therefore a difference between the sin of a reformed. 
man and a reprobate! It is this: the latter is habitual, in which, 
the sinner finds delight, and in which he will indulge for his own. 
gratification, so far as he thinks he can with safety... The other, 
is rare and occasional, in which the simner, so far from finding 
delight, finds nothing but anguish and vexation, and remorse, 
and contrariety to all the accustomed feelings. of his heart, and 
the habits of his life, and which he will of consequence instantly: 
escape from. 

In reference to the whole of this argument, we cannot but 
observe, as a warning to those who so strongly object to this 
tenet of the church, and who so grossly pervert its meaning, as 
to strain it to the admission of habitual.sin being compatible 
with a saving faith, that such assertions should afford to them- 
selves ground for suspicion, that their own minds are in want of 
reformation. We should be much inclined to fear that this is 
the case; because, instead of contemplating sin exclusively with 
a view to the misery it creates, and the offence it gives to their 
Maker, they seem to contemplate it principally with a view to 
the pleasure that it affords; and they are unable to comprehend 
that state of mind so well described by St. Paul, when he as- 
serts, (as a matter of fact, so far beyond the reach of controversy 
as scarcely to need an argument in its support), that those. who 
are “ dead to sin cannot live any longer therein.” In truth.we 


very much fear that this fundamental cause of misunderstand- — 
ing, this difference between the views and wishes of the reform- 
ed and the unreformed, is the origin of all.the obloquy which 
has been cast upon the tenet in question. , 

If it be said that the tenet, though true, is liable to abuse and 
misconception, we answer, what good thing is not?. But we be- 
lieve that it has never been strained by any but the lowest enthu- 
siasts into an assertion that a man who. dies in a state of. sin un- 
repented of can be saved. And we assert, that the respectable - 

of the preachers of the church of England do not. expose 
it to abuse, but receive it as a truth of Christianity extremely 
useful in its proper place, and a source of great comfort to 
many sincere and earnest Christians, whose state of mind as to - — 
religion stands in need of encouragement and consolation. « 

In order therefore to effect the restoration of vital christi- — 
anity, without which all the most eloquent preaching will, be 
fruitless, we are of opinion, with all possible deference, that 
doctrines must once more be openly and boldly preached. We 
do not mean “ the mysteries and depths of Calvinism,” nor _ 
“ delusive hopes of special privileges independent of 
of life,” and holding out “ a speedy and summary mode. of. 
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vation im lieu of the gradual progress of true evangelical re- 

nee,” which we think are (without thorough exammation)y 
assumed m the charge as the ground of what is called “ gospel 
preaching ;”—but the fundamental doctrines, of the corruption 
of human nature, the necessity of regeneration by the mfluence 
of the Holy Spirit, and salvation through faith in the Son of 
God, evidenced by its inseparable consequence, the fruits of a 
holy life. 

These are the doctrines which were preached by the fathers 
of the church before it was corrupted by Romish abomimations, 
by our first reformers, and sealed by the blood of the “ noble 
army of martyrs.” ‘'Fhey are doctrines which im every age have 
produced the brightest practical effects upon their followers. 
But let doctrines be constantly united with practical applica- 
tions; let theory and practice go hand m hand as in the Bible, 
our proper standard;—let the root and branch be inseparable. 
But let the root bear the branch. We are inclined to fear 
that the common run of preachers in the present day have lost 
sight of the necessity of this umon, and expect the branch to 
flourish without the root. 

In concluding our review of this part the charge we are in- 
clined humbly to conceive, that the accusations it contains have 
arisen from certain prejudices very common in the world against 
that description of church ministers who are more zealous than 
their brethren in establishing the ground-work of christianity; and 
without fully examining the circumstances of the case, a convic- 
tion has been formed, that, m order to promote the welfare of our 
church establishment, and the cause of morality, it is neces- 
sary to discour.tenance them. ‘The prejudices to which we al- 
lude do not exft without some plausible colour, it must be 
owned. ‘The doctrine of the corruption of human nature is re- 
volting to that pride of man, which, however, by the very act 
of opposing the doctrine, strongly proves its truth.—And at first 
sight, to minds not much aceustomed to religious contempla- 
tions the high exaltation of faith, with the corresponding depre- 
ciation of the merit of our own works, appears strange, as if 
tending to discourage our own exertions to lead good lives. A 
wide field here opens upon us, which we must not enter. Suf- 
fice it to say, that these doctrines must be truc, as they pervade 
every part of the Bible. And as to their effects, look at the 
lives of their professors! Ft will be found that those (when 
sincere) who most exalt faith as the only ground'’of salva- 
tion, are not only strict in their own practice, and abound in 
good works, but are also very successful in introducing moral 

practice among their parishioners. Indeed, as to the practical 
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eifects of their ministry on the conduct of the poor, we are ¢on- 
vinced, from a very extensive acquaintance with the manners and 
lives of that class of society, acquired in habits of intercourse 
quite distinct from the church, that none are more conspicuous 
for good moral conduct than those who are placed under the 
guidance and example of the ministers of the church, to whom 
we have alluded. The causes of this may be satisfactorily 
a and we shall hope for an early opportunity of detailing 
them. 

Some writer observes, with a considerable deal of powt, 
““'True believers do good works without trusting in them, 
worldly men érust in good works without doing them.” ‘There 
is so much truth in the latter part of this observation as well as 
the former, that we fear that some of those who talk the most 
about morality evince the least of it in their conduct. Indeed.we 
do not at all apprehend the danger of which a popular preacher * 
ina London chapel kindly expressed his fear, to his admiring 
and admired congregation—that of their being too good. ‘This 
was certainly an agreeable doctrine at least, and the congrega- 
tion were probabiy sent away highly.satisfied both with them- 
selves and their teacher, and we doubt not that many profited by 
the warning. 

Several other observations occurred on perusing the work 
before us; but we abstain from them, lest we should be 
thought forward to indulge in a captious spirit of criticism: we 
have, however, a short remark to make upon what in one sense 
appears the most odious of the accusations contained. in the 
charge, that of “flattering men with delusive hopes of special 
privileges, independent of innocency of life.” If by this phrase 
it was meant to assert that the preachers inculcate the compati- 
bility of a vicious life with a saving faith, the assertion is evi- 
dently quite unfounded in fact. It is perfectly notorious, that 
no denomination of Christian ministers in the church, or who 
by a forced construction are said to “ halt between the church 


® We beg leave to recommend to the consideration of all patrons of livings, 
&c. &c. the following complaint made by the great reformer Wickcliffe in the 
fourteenth century. “ And yet some lords, to colouren their symony, wole not take 
for themselves but kerchiefs for the lady, or a palfray, or a tun of wine. And when 
some lords woulden present a good man, then some ladies ben means to have a 
dancer presented, or a tripper on tapits, or hunter, or a hawker, or a wild player 
of summer gambols. And thus it seemeth that both prelates and lords maken 
some, cursed Antichrist, Ora quick fiend to be master of Christ’s people,-for to 
leaden them to Hell to Sathanas their master. Such traitery is in false cusates, 
that given mede or hire to come into such worldly. offices, and couchen in lord's 


courts for to get mo fatte benefices, and purposen not spedly to do their ghostly 
office. 
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and dissention from it,” did ever to hold out any such doctrine 
to their flocks. We have before explained, that they only 
assert the tmpossibiltty of a vicious life when a saving faith 
is once really impressed upon the heart. The calumny is in- 
deed to be found in the libellous pages of the “ Barrister,” and 
has been more than amply refuted. But we are persuaded that 
no such meaning as we have just contemplated could have existed 
in his lordship’s mind, Neither is it possible to believe that 
there could be any intention to impute blame to, or to stigmatise. 
as “ new Puritans,” those who hold out the “ special privileges” 
of the Gospel to persons who have nothing like @ previous inno- 
cency of life to qualify them for the blessing. Because our Sa- 
viour himself hath informed us, that “ he came not to call the 
righteous but stnners to repentance.” And our excellent Litur- 
y opens with asserting that, “ If we say we have no sin, we 
eceive ourselves and the truth is not in us; bat if we confess 
our sins, God is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” We should be glad to 
know whether the best man that ever lived would be content on 
the last day to rest his hopes of salvation on the znnocency of his 
life ; a term which we are sure upon consideration will be ad- 
— to be totally inapplicable to the state of man in this 
world. | 
What then could be the intention of the phrase above 
quoted? We confess ourselves utterly at a loss to account for 
it upon any other supposition, than that it hastily slipped 
in “ currente calamo,” as a make-weight in the argument, and 
was overlooked upon revision from a certain species of inatten- 
tion, to which all writers are occasionally subject. 
We now come to the most pleasing part of the charge before 
us, and are happy to go along with its philanthropic author en- 
tirely in his truly apostolic wish that more churches were built. 
It is indeed lamentable, that but for the prevalence of dissenting 
chapels and meeting-houses, a very small portion of the popu- 
lation in many parts of England could ever have an opportunity 
of attending public worship. ‘This is an evil which cannot be 
immediately, or perhaps ever entirely remedied, though we trust 
that a age is reviving among us, which, under Providence, will 
gradually diminish it. We hope not only that churches will 
rear their heads in many places, by means of some excellent in- 
dividuals who are exerting themselves for that useful purpose, 
but that means will be speedily taken by the legislature to place 
the church of England a little more upon a level with the dis- 
senters, as to their general power of imparting spiritual instrue- 
tion to the people. But let it never be forgotten, that the evil 
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complained of has arisen almost entirely from the gross neglect 
of the legislature, in not providing increased accommodation and 
religious instruction, within the walls of the establishment, in pro- 
portion to the rapid increase in the population of the country. 
It is perfectly true, as we have somewhere read, that “ Mang 
thousand acres, which a century or two ago did ‘not contain 
an inhabitant with a soul to be attended to, nor a blade of 
corn to contribute towards remunerating a pastor’s care, are 
now covered with smiling cottages and waving crops; present- 
ing employment to the already overcharged incumbent, which 
he cannot attend to, and affording an addition of tythe which 
should clearly be bestowed upon one, whose time will allow of 
his discharging the appointed duties in return.” =. | 
_ Again, “in the mining and manufacturing districts, many tracts 
covered with heath and ling a century ago now blaze with the 
fire of the forge, and resound with the hammer and the anvil; and 
it would be still more gratifying to the philanthropic mind, (were 
the moral and religious interests of the inhabitants properly pro- 
vided for,) to reflect that these tracts are likewise filled with 
industrious artificers and labourers, who, while they supply the 
world with comforts and conveniences, afford ‘sustenance and 
happiness to themselves, and population and power to their 
country. But, alas! many of these places possess no more cler> 
gymen, no more churches than they did under their ancient state 
of waste and desolation; aud the consequences may be often 
seen in the meeting houses, and heard from the carts and wag- 
gons in the fields adjacent.” Jt is consistent with our owa 
knowledge, that in some of these places crowds of the lower 
orders, suddenly collected together into one hot-bed, have sunk 
at first into the most deplorable depths of vice and depravity; 
from which they have been rescued by individuals of the very 
fowest and least respectable of the dissenting sects, who by 
earnést spiritual labours have rendered their disciples hob, 
sober, decent, and industrious. We know not how a well re- 
gulated mind can look upon these exertions but with thankful- 
ess and pleasure, however tinctured with regret that the re- 
formation was not founded upon what we believe to be the more 
solid and secure tenets of the established church. Nor can we 
divine how a friend to the established church can avoid regret- 
ting, that the conversion of these sinners was actually placed out 
: ed reach of the clergy of the establishment by the laws of the 
ealth. ‘For no additional churches being erected in the dis- 
tricts, nor any means existing of building them, of course no 
‘gular ministers could be appointed. 
“Tnvpelled by these considerations, we confess ‘that we carry 
VOL. NO. Il, 
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our hopes and expectations much farther than the venerable 
prelate announces in his charge. We confidently trust that 
the legislature will not refuse to set apart annually a con- 
siderable sum towards the erection of churches, where. pa- 
trons will divide large livings, or inhabitants of towns will 
tax themselves for the support of a minister. And where 
the public in general pay for the erection of churches, it 
would certaimly be both just and proper, “ that one-half, or a 
larger proportion of the area, and also of the galleries, should 
for ever remain in free and open sittings,” for the benefit of the 
poor. For it would be by no means fair that the mass of the 
pulation should pay for providing church room for the opu- 
ent ouly, who can well afford to erect chapels, containing pews 
for themselves. With respect to the larger and more populous 
villages in the country, we would recommend a play that has 
been already partially acted upon by one of our prelates, who is 
no less venerable for his great age, than for the conciliating and 
truly apostolic spirit which he displays upon all occasions. It 
41s to be found im the 32d Report of the Society for bettering 
the condition of the poor, p. 78. Describing a school for 
teachers on Dr. Bell’s plan, established by the Bishop of Dur- 
ham, it proceeds thus:— The first of the foundation-boys, 
Procter, is just appointed usher of the new school at Gates- 
head. The school-house is very recently erected, being one of 
many formed or forming under the auspices of the bishop. It 
contains at present three hundred scholars, &c, &c. This school- 
house has been consecrated by the bishop as a chapel, in which 
divine service is performed, and a sermon preached on Sundays, 
to very crowded congregations, by a clergyman whom the rector 
engages for that duty at a salary of SOl. a year.’ We have by 
us some very interesting matter, the insertion of which our pre- 
sent limits oblige us to defer, but which convinces us that some 
important and practicable improvements may be built upon 
this precedent. And we should much prefer them to the crude 
notions which we have seen lately broached for putting up the 
religious instruction of a parish to auction, to those who will 
bid highest in rant and enthusiasm, and for involving the bishops 
in constant litigation with these unendowed teachers. No; the 
discipline of the church must be preserved, and every exertion, 
made consistently with that discipline to increase its zeal. It is. 
upon the union of zeal and discipline honestly and conscienti- 
ously exercised that it must depend, under Providence, for its 
preservation and existence. 
It gives us the sincerest pleasure to fiud that these subjects 
have been taken in hand by a noble lord, whose strict integrity, 
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-conciliating manners, and ardent zeal in the promotion of ev 
object which he thinks useful to his country, afford solid grounds 
for hoping that much permanent good. will be done. In our 
next number we shall enter at large into the nature of his plan. 
In the mean tithe we cordially wish him more success in his 
philanthropic views, and more firmness and consistency in his 
professed coadjutors, than he has yet experienced ; and we will 
venture to affirm, that they will go farther to. produce zeal and 
union in the promotion of true religion, and consequently be 
of more real benetit to the established church, than volumes 
of declamation concerning “ gospel ministers,” and their as- 
sumed wanderings among “ the depths and mysteries of Cal- 
vinisin.” 
We have now stated all that we think necessary upon that 
part of the question which relates to the public; and. we 
shall only add, that we must confess it would have given 
us pleasure to have observed in the learned prelate’s. primary 
charge a little more warmth of commendation upon his ad- 
mirable and ever to be regretted predecessor in the diocese of 
London ;—a man whose memory must ever be deservedly dear 
to his country, from the zeal, activity, and judgment which he con- 
stantly and successfully exerted in the promotion/of true religion, 
Witness (among many others instances) the present state of the 
parish churches of St. George’s and St. James’s, Westminster, 
We regret this deficiency the more, as we believe such compli- 


ments are usual; and we understand from good authority, that a 


more elegant eulogium was scarcely ever pronounced than that 
delivered upon the author of the production before us, in the 
primary charge of the amiable and accomplished prelate who 


succeeded him, and still continues to preside in. the..diocese of © 


Oxford. 


Art. XXL. Tentamen de Metris ab Zeschylo in choricis cantibus 


adhibitis. Cantabrigie: Typis ac sumptibus Academicis. 


Svo.—1809. 


IT is with considerable satisfaction’ that we have it in our 
power to commence our labours in the department of ancient 
literature, with ‘the notice of a work so important as that which 
now calls for our attention. The great attainments of Dr. Bur- 
ney *, both in classical learning in general, and in metrical sci. 


* The name of Dr. Burney does not 3 pear in'thetile, but is ‘subscribed. to 
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ence in particular, have long been known to the public. Tlie 
skill and learning with which, m a respectable periodical work, 
he is known to have examined various publications of Greek 
poetry, and the eminent success which, in some of those arti- 
cles of criticism, he displayed in restoring to order some of 
the choral odes of Aischylus, excited a general desire that he 
would communicate to the world the fruits of that labour, 
which he was understood to have bestowed on the dramatic 
writers of antiquity. ‘This desire, so far as relates to Auschylus, 
has at length been fulfilled, to the gratification of all, whose 
pursuits have led them to take an interest in studies of this 
nature. 

The subject of the Greek metres has, for a considerable 
time, and m an increasing degree, justly occupied the attetition 
of scholats. In addition to the desire, which is natural to the 
mind, of understanding perfectly and in all its branches any 
subject with which it is conversant, it has been found that an 
accurate knowledge of the metres is highly requisite to every 
person who tridertakes to criticise the works of the ancient 
poets; and that without considerable attainment in that species 
of learning, no sagacity, and no skill in other departments of 
criticism, will be able to guide hith successfully to his object, 
or preserve him from frequent and mortifying failure. ‘The ad- 
vice of Bentley to Hemsterhusius cannot be too deeply and 
effectually impressed upon the mind of every candidate for 
critical reputation. “ Hec qui sine rei metrice doctrina ausit 
attmgere, perinde est ac si in labyrinthurm se conjecerit, sine fili 
presidio exitum tentaturus. Certe qui syllabarum omniuth 
quantitatem, et omnigenorum versuim mensuram in numerato 
habet, ei régime erunt multa et facilia, que aliis, hac scientia 
destitutis, prorsus sunt aropa.. Quare obsecro te, vir eximie, ét 
magnopere hortor, ut et hanc eruditionis partem ceteris, quas 
cumulate adeo possides, velis adjungere, grande, mihi crede, 
opere pretium et Mmirificam quandam voluptatem inde laturus.” 
‘No better proofs of the importance of this knowledge to criti- 
¢ism, and no better examples of its successful application to 
that purpose, can be selected, than the two which Porson has 
subjoined ‘as a corollary to his account of the Anapestic metre, 
in the admirable supplement to the preface of the Hecuba; in 
one of which, with a felicity almost peculiar to himself, by the 
united aid of critical sagacity and metrical skill, he has extri- 
cated an indubitable reading from the ruins of a grossly cor- 
rupted text under which it was buried. 
importance of this knowledge in its proper province, 
will scarcely he contested by those who are competent to judge 
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of its application, It is attended, however, with considerable 
difficulties. ‘The laws of the metres, with the exception of 
those of the most common description and frequent use, were 
so entirely unknown to the transcribers in the dark ages of 
Greek literature, that they have in many instances thrown the 
choral odes mto the utmost confusion; and the task of divid- 
mg them, according to their proper metrical arrangement, has 
devolved upon modern editors, assisted sometimes, but some- 
times also misled, by the doubtful light afforded by:the ancient 
scholiasts or grammarians. The subject is also, by its ve 
nature, involved in perplexities and uncertainties of no inconsi- 
derable magnitude. ‘The poetical melody of the ancients de- 
pending chiefly on the observation of quantity, had probably 
some close connection with their musical modes, the know- 
ledge of which is now necessarily very obscure. ‘The rules left 
by the ancient metrical writers are not in all instances free 
from ambiguity or inconsistency, and do not always admit an 
easy or certain application. ‘The species of metre are so va- 
rious, and the same words are capable of being’ divided im so 
many different ways, that much 1s left to the discretion and 
taste of an editor. Sometimes a tolerable metrical arrange- 
ment appears to be oBtained, in which we are disposed to ac- 
quiesce; when a more fortunate observer, having detected the 
predominance of a particular foot, or the regular recurrence of 
certain systems, introduces a new constitution, superseding for- 
mer schemes, and deriving incontrovertible evidence from the 
harmony and consistency of its parts. 
- The rules which Porson lays down in his preface to the 
Hecuba, for the division of the dramatic chorus, are simple 
and brief. “ Primo curavi, ut quodque carmen ad nota et 
lyricis poetis usitata, si facile fieri posset, versuum genera 
redigeretur ; deinde, ut eadem aut similis versuum species quam 
seepissime recurreret.” On which Herman remarks, with more 
sophistry perhaps than justice, that they who depend on these 
rules only will receive little benefit; for how can the first, he 
asks, be applied, while it is for the most part unknown what 
species of metres were customary to the lyric ts; or, with 
respect to the second, how is it to be determined, whether in a 
given passage the same form of metre recurs, till other rules 
shall have taught where the beginnings and ends of verses are to 
be fixed? Some useful rules, applicable to this object, are 
given in his treatise on the metres of Pindar. 

With all their imperfections, the works of the ancient gram- 
marians must be diligently read and frequently consulted by the 
metrical student. The principal of these among the Greeke 
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are part of the treatise of Aristides Quintilianius, and the En 
cheiridion of Hephestio, with the commentary of his scholiast. 
The former is printed in the collection of musical writers, by 
Meibomius ; the latter has passed through various editions, and 
has lately been republished at Oxford, in a commodious form 
and with very useful additions, by Mr. Gaisford, who has also 
reprinted that part of Aristides which relates to the metres. 
The principal Latin authors are Terentianus Maurus, who has 
written a poem in elegant Latin on this abstruse branch of 
grammatical learning; Diomedes, Marius Victorinus, Plotius, 
Atilius Fortunatianus, and some other writers, whose works 
are to be found in the collection of grammarians, by Putschius. 
There are also metrical scholia of different and _, 
doubtful ages extant on some of the ancient writers, m whic 
the verses are divided according to the degree of skill or taste 
which the commentator may happen to have possessed, but 
often with little success; and an editor will always be justified 
im departing from their authority, whenever he can obtain a 
more convenient or harmonious division of verse. Even their 
prosody is sometimes erroneous. The scholiast’s explanation 
of the metres of Pindar’s second olympic ode is examined by 
Herman *, Comment. de Metris Pindari, P. I. § 6. and may 
afford a good specimen of their methods of arrangement. 
_ The following is the form of Dr. Burney’s work. Where 
the choral ode is antistrophic, the strophe is printed on one 
page, and the antistrophe on the opposite; with the former, 
under each line, is given the metrical notation; with the latter, 
the name and description of the verse. The monostrophics are 
exhibited in the same way, with the metrical notation and de- 
scription under each line. A few explanatory and critical notes 
are given at the foot of the page; and at the end of each play 
is an index, furnishing a conspectus of the different metres, 
and of the proportions and combinations in which they occur. 
The object of the author was also not only to furnish a new 
division of the lyric parts of Aischylus, but to promulgate some 
new laws respecting the principles of their arrangement. “ Ly- 


* A late writer on metres allows that Herman has very properly objected to 
the names — by the scholiast to some of the verses, but doubts whether his 
readers will prefer the entire arrangement of Herman to that which is com- 
monly adopted. In animadverting on the division given by that author, he re- 
marks, “‘ why Herman should call "Hea Mica «iy an iambic penthemimer, I can- 
not comprehend.” The writer has net observed that, according to the usage of 
Pindar, the word Mica is nofa trochee, but aniambus. The scholiast is right in 
his mode of scanning the verse (Ol. II. 4.), so far as regards the quantity of the 
Syllables; but the metrical notation given in Heyne’s edition is inaccurate, | 
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rcos quidem modos, qui apud illum tragicorum principem re- 
periuntur, novis metiendi legibus et posse dividi, et debere,. ju- 
dicavi; idque cur ita statyerim, in ipso operis limine, dilucide, 
ut gets breviterque exposui.” ‘The laws of this system are 
amply explained ia the introduction, and their applicatioa illus- 
trated by a great variety of examples. | 
_ The examination of the work before us will naturally divide 
itself into two parts, which it is of some importance to keep 
distinct from each other; the practical arrangement of the 
choral odes, and the metrical theory upon which it is founded. 

The division of the metres recommended by Dr. Burney is, 
in general, we have no hesitation in saying, far superior to that 
which is adopted in the common editions. In some instances, 
odes, which have usually been so printed as apparently to con-' 
sist of various anomalous verses of unusual forms, possessing 
little connection with each other, are here so arranged, as ‘to 
constitute similar systems of known and usual verses. We will 
give, as an instance, one of the first which occurs. | 

An ode in the Prometheus (v. 397—434, edit. Stanl.), in the 
old editions is represented as a system of monostrophics, in 
which the verses are intermingled in the utmost confusion, with 
scarcely a vestige of metre, as may be perceived by inspecting 
the edition of Canter. Stanley first observed part of the system 
to be antistrophic, and it is so arranged in his edition. His di- 
vision has been followed, with some improvements, by succeed- 
ing editors. The first part of the ode we shall transcribe, for 
the purpose of comparison. It thus stands in the notes to Mr, 


Butler’s republication of Stanley: 


Lréivw oe 

am 

padivwy peos maceiay 

voriaus maryais* 

yap rade Zevs 

vowors xoaruvwy, 

Umegypavoy 

Toig Wapos evdsinvuci alyuay. 


’ It is observable, that there is a considerable correspondence 
between several of: the lines as here arranged; but they are 
thrown into a species of Anacreontic verse, not. very well 
adapted to the tragic chorus. Dr. Burney has shewn that the 
first strophe, and its correspondent antistrophe, with the excep- 
tion of the last verse im each, consist of a very well-known 
species of metre, the glyconeum polyschematistum, the verses — 
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proceeding very fluently according to the following type, 


| -vu-. 
TigouySev danguai- 
craxroy am’ padivwy 
péos mragerdy varios 
sreyke Tayais’ dueyag- 
yao Tate Zevs idiorg 
KEATUYWY 
Pavey roict 
aly may. 


' The antistrophe of course follows the same model. | 
"Fhe glyconeum polyschematistum is a species of metre much 
used by the tragic writers, and may be restored in various pas- 
sages. We were going to observe, that it forms the predomi- 
nant verse im part of a chorus of the Electra of Sophocles 
(1058—1081, edit. Brunck), when we perceived that the pas- 
sage was arranged by Dr. Burney in his introduction. We 
shall trauscribe his constitution of the strophe. 


Ti rods dvwSev Soovimwe 

TaTOVS diwvods 

paves Topas 

wy re BAacrwow, ag’ wy 

pwot, rad” ovx 
@AN’ oy Tay Aids 

xa) ray ovpaviay 

do” oux darovyros. 

Bporoios 

pa, xara oine 

Teay Oma Tois 


dais, oveidy. 


It is obvious that by a different construction of these verses, 
they might easily be made to conclude with two glyconics, a 
monometer base, and a logaoedic, in a manner similar to the 
former part of the strophe ; but the division would probably be 

Another, and indeed very similar instance of improved ar- 
rangement, is presented by the first chorus of the Prometheus 
(v. 128.), the first strophe of which is thus represented in Stan- 


ley’s edition 
My dty GoBySis, yao rakes 
Soals duldrous 
rovde mayor, TAT as 
Pparas. 
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sx 0 wou ray aidw. 

. This division is retained by the late editor of Stanley, Of 
the proper arrangement of this ode no doubt can be enter- 
tamed, when the regularity of its structure is observed, 

do Takis wregvywy 

His Ba 

Tovde mayor, 
Poevas® 
xTUTOV yao ayw 
dvrgwy wuyov, o 
wou ray 

my aidw* ov- 

Sov awédiros oyw mrepwrw, 

_Of these verses, 1—3, are glyconic polyschematistic; 4, 
choriambic dim. cat.; 5, glyconic; 6, logaoedic; 7—9, gly- 
conic ; 10, antispastic monometer ; 11. logaoedic. : 

The species of glyconic verse which forms the predominant 
metre of these strophes, occurs in the dramatic writers under a 
considerable variety of forms; but Aschylus seems to adhere 
more closely than the other tragic poets to its strictest model. 
It is observed by Dr. Burney, that he has not in any instance 
employed a double anacrusis; or, in other words, substituted 
an anapest for an iambus in the first seat of the antispast. 
We have noticed, however, according to the division of the 
“ Tentamen,” an instance of a glyconic beginning, with a 


dactyl; 
dveredSecov Sorlw. 
Agam, xivii. 2, 
and another, in which an anapest occupies the second place of 
the antispast. 
im’ "Axasod SedSev— 
| : Sept. cont. Theb. xviii. Str. 5. 
The antistrophic line is of the same structure, 
th; toy OSipevoy yao Tporgyw. 
In two of his remaining plays, AZschylus has employed the 
metrum ionicum a minore; and introduced systems of this 


© The metrical arrangement, but not the exact reading of Stanley is here 
given. 
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verse which deserve particular attention. They occur in the 
“ Supplices” and the “ Perse.” The former of them (Supp. 
1013-——1057.), is admirably arranged by Dr. Burney, and first 
appeared in an article of the Monthly Review (Jan. 1798.) 
‘This fine choral ode contains first four systems, each compris- 
ing five verses; three of which are ionic dimeters, the fourth a 
monometer, and the fifth a dimeter anaclomenon. ‘These are 
followed by three other systems, each consisting of eleven 
verses; of which ten are regular ionic dimeters, and the ele- 
venth, like the concluding lines of the former systems, dimeter 
anaclomenon. ‘The system at the beginning of the Perse 
(65—113.), is less remarkably regular. Ina note, Dr. Burney 
arranges a chorus of the Supplices of Euripides (42—75.), 
which, in most editions, is entitled anapzstic ; and which Heath 
attempted to arrange as such. It is here clearly shewn to con- 
sist of two strophes and antistrophes of ionic verses, of various 
forms. For the division, which is very elegant, we must refer 
to the note on the Persw, p. 10—13. 

In addition to those which we have adduced, many other 
examples might easily be cited, of skill and success in the divi- 
sion of the lyric parts of A%schylus. In many instances, with- 
out doubt, the arrangemeut is rather subject to the decision of 
taste, than capable of determination by any certain rules of 
art. In such cases, there must be room for some difference of 
opinion. But where the predominance of any particular foot 
determines the nature of a system, the true form has never, we 
believe, eluded the vigilance of the editor, Bearing this general 
testimony to the aulions of his arrangements, and reserving 
for a subsequent part of this article some remarks on a few 

assages, which seem to admit a different constitution, we deem 
#t unnecessary to quote any more examples of the metrical di- 
vision, and shall proceed to give some account of the peculia- 
rities of the theory on which it is founded. 

The species of metre which usually occur in the divisions of 
the chorusses adopted in the “ 'Tentamen” are.but few. The 
laws of these are explained in the introduction. — 

The first and chief is the antispastic, being considered as 
the basis of the lyric parts of the Greek dramatic poetry; and 
great latitude is used in the application of this flexible species 

The antispast, according to the theory of the present work, 
admits, in all places of the verse, the substitution of an iambic 
metre, a dispondxus, a trochaic metre, any of the epitrites, 
and most of the varieties which can result from these, by the 
resolution of the long syllables. A table of its various forms, 
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according to these principles, is given, and they amount to the 
formidable catalogue of sixty-one; a number apparently suffi- 
client to comprise most of the possible varieties in the succes- 
sion of short and long syllables. It is to be observed, however, 
that in several instances the forms coincide, so far as regards 
the order of the times; varying only im the position of the arsis 
and thesis. Several of the possible’ forms are also not to be 
found in the writings of A®schylus, so that the real number of 
varieties occurring m the use of poetry is considerably dimi- 
nished. It is evident that, according to this doctrine, many 
other species of verse are capable of being reduced to the anti- 
spastic. Its particular advantages, and general influence on 
metrical practice, we shall shortly consider. 

The antispastic verse occurs in the chorus of A®schylus, as 
arranged in the “ Tentamen,” in many forms, from that of mo- 
nometer, to tetrameter acatalectic. A species of antispastic 
metre, im the form of trimeter brachycatalectic, seems to be 
found frequently in ASschylus, under the restricted scheme of 
a first epitrite, followed by three pure iambi. The employ- 
ment of this verse by the poet has been well noticed by Mr. 
Butler, who has distinguished it by the title of the A&schylean 
antispastic. We believe that it does not occur in precisely this 
form in the “ Tentamen,” though-it is found pretty frequently. 
with the variation of wanting one syllable. The complete verse 
is, however, admitted in the introduction, where Dr. Burney 
proposes to read the beginning of the strophe (Sept. c. Theb. 
750.), agreeably to the old method of division, in the following 
manner : | 

KparySels aBovrlass, 
Byslvaro wiv Ww, 
waroonrovey Oidimoday. 


consisting of an Aéschylean antispastic (to adopt the name pro- 
posed by Mr. Butler), and two prosodiac verses. ‘The same 
form of metre may be restored in various other passages, 
Adopting a reading, varying in a trifling degree from that of 
Dr. Burney, it occurs, followed, as in the preceding instance, 
by a prosodiac, in the Prometheus, v. 425*. | 


© This species of verse is also to be restored in three successive lines of the 
* Supplices,” 367, &c. as likewise in the antistrophe. 
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Movoy év wévors 
dxawavrodeross. 


- In a few stances, as in the Agamemnon, v. 191. a double 
iambus answers to the epitrite. 


marippodos 
The strophic verse is, 
Brains 


_ It may be observed, in connection with the theory on which 
the “ Tentamen” proceeds, that the former. of these lines is an 
instance of a verse, in a form completely iambic, which is 
nevertheless necessarily to be considered as antispastic. 

The dochmiacs are a species of antispastics, which deserve 
particular attention, both as they are often used, singly and in 
systems, by the tragic poets, and as being on all hands confessed 
to be properly antispastic, they afford one of the best methods 
of determining the limits and varieties of that foot, a subject 
which has occasioned some controversy. Dochmiacs are found 
in great frequency in Aéschylus, as in the other tragic poets. 
The choriambic dim. catal. (a very common form of verse), is 
considered by Dr. Burney as properly falling under this species, 
bemg dochmiac hypercatalectic. 

Combinations of cretic feet (-v-) are employed by AEschylus. 
This foot is also considered in the metrical doctripe of the 
“ Tentamen,” as bearing an affinity to the antispast, being sup- 
pone to derive iis origin from the three final syllables of a pure 

ochmiac. It, therefore, properly associates with antispastic 
systems. 

The trochaic metre frequently appears in the systems of 
JE schylus in various forms, from the monometer to the dimeter 
hypercatalectic. 

ibestplic metre is also often employed, and is admitted by 
Dr. Burney in verses to the extent of seven metres. The loga- 
oedic is referred to this species. 

Choriambic verses often occur in conjunction with other 
forms, but there is no entire system of this metre. 

The use made by Alschylus of the ionic metre has been al- 
ready mentioned. 7 

There are very few instances, according to the theory of this 
work, in which the iambic and anapestic metres are employed. 
The verses which are usually considered as belonging to these 
species are here reduced to the antispastic system. 7 trochaic 
division of verse is preferred to an iambic, when both are pos- 


_ sible. A single choral system (Prometheus, 545—562.), ap- 
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“pearing to consist of these metres only, they are in this i iustanee 
suffered to retain their tisual names. 


The batchiae metre occurs in this division only once : 


Tis anu, ris ageyyys ; 
Prom, 115. 

In two or three other places some traces of this. méasure 
appear. 

No place is given in the “ Tentamen” to verses of the dle. 
scciption called by metrical writers asynarteti, with the excep- 
tion of the double docimiacs. “ Hie forsan,” says Dr. But- 
ney, “ studiove juveniutis labores diminuentur; at si quis duo 
vel plura metra aliene indolis connectenda putat, ita ut unum 
et novum quoddam genus constituant, scriptorum metricorum 
de hac re kcges et placita conferat.” 

It was necessary to give this slight sketch of Dr. Benepe 
introduction, as an adherence to the species of number which 
are here enumerated is rigorously maintained m the “ ‘Tenta- 
men,” and gives rise to some of its peculiarities. In various 
places, a division’“more agreeable to the ear might ern be 
made, without taking the laws of the system, as well as the in- 
dividual verse, into consideration. 

The points of this system which will chiefly excite attention 
are the extent given to the antispastic metre, and the rejection 
of compound verses, or asynarteti. 

The general theory of Dr. Buriey respecting the lyric mea- 
sures of the dramatic poets, which he considers in most in- 
stances as being either purely antispastic, or as bearmg a close 
affinity to the antispastic system, is briefly stated at the coni- 
mencement of his introduction. We shall give it m his, own 
words : 


HS guety. Aristotelis hac sunt verba,—Hinc, quum in fae 
Tis metra iambica trimétra, trochaica tetrametra catalectica, et 
anapestica, ad suas ipsorum partes jam seposita essent, poete tragiti 
antispastico metro in choricis Cantibus locum préecipuum, nec 
ratione, attribuerunt. Ex pede enim antispasto, qui ¢onstat ex iambo 
et trocheo, utriusque metri deliciis Atheniensium aures speraverunt 
Bese posse implere, Ex illa enim pene intinita varietate, quie a lon- 
garum syllabaram solutionibus ortum ducit, multorum 
—_ eligere et comprehendere voluerunt.” 


This i ingenious thus briefly stated, is not 
it is to be observed, by any proof of historical evidence, If 
there. exist any passage in the writings of the ancient grammnin-— 
Tians, assérting that the abtispast was adopted by the- tragic 
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poets as the basis of their choral odes, it has not reached our 
knowledge; and its production, if such an authority can be 
found, would be of great service to the doctrine here advanced. 
In the mean time we cannot but observe, that it is not well 
supported by what we know of the history of the Grecian 
stage ;.as it seems to imply the appropriation of the iambic, 
trochaic, and anapestic metres, to the use of the dramatic 
dialogue, previously to the adoption of any particular species 
-of metre for the choral parts. “The chorus, it is well known, 
was the origin from which the drama sprung; and as it existed 
before the dialogue, probably received its character before the 
complete developement of the regular dramatic poem; and 
‘bemg always of a lyric nature, may be reasonably supposed, 
from the earliest periods, to have delighted in that variety and 
liberty of numbers, which belongs to the more enthusiastic 
species of poetry. ‘ Tragedy,” says Aristotle, “ being in its 
origin extemporary, was derived from those who led the dithy- 
-ramb.” Measures of the utmost freedom seem to suit such an 
origin. Some dithyrambic lines of Archilochus are, indeed, 
regularly trochaic. ‘The fragments of the dithyrambs of Pindar 
appear to be in measures similar to those of the tragic poets; 
and the freedom of their numbers is described in a well-known 


passage of Horace: 


~ Seu per audaces nova dithyrambos 
Verba devolvit, numerisque fertur 
Lege solutis. 


The poems are however before us, and were the antispastic a 
less anomalous species of metre, it would be easy to determine 
its claims to the preponderance assigned to it by Dr. Burney 
among the choral measures. This however is rendered difficult 
by the extraordinary latitude of that metre, which by its substi- 
tutions and resolutions is capable of swallowing up almost every 
other species. All then that can be said as to the fact, is, that 
either the antispastic metre, or metres capable of being reduced 
to the antispastic (allowing all its latitude to that system) form _ 
the basis of the choral odes. | 

Admitting in all its extent the freedom of this metre, it might 
seem that prose itself is capable of being modelled with little 
violence into lyric systems. Its use in practice has however 
been much more restricted. ‘The forths of the antispast em- 
ployed in the “ Tentamen” do not exceed twenty-two, a number 
equalled and justified by the forms of the dochmiac, an un- 
doubted antispastic measure. Though Dr. Burney, on the au- 
thority of the ancient grammarians, maintains the substitution of 
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the ditrocheus for the antispast, he has not in practice availed 
himself of this privilege, but suffers verses of the trochaic form 
‘to retain their usual denomination, with the exception, so far as 
we have observed, of a single trochaic dochmiac,. 


Oux ent giria. 
Sept. c. Theb. 879% 

The antispastic doctrine, as applied by Dr. Burney, though 
at first sight seeming to possess a laxity scarcely consistent with 
any restraint of numbers, is liable, we are convinced, to little 
solid objection. It has little influence on the practical division 
of the verses. It is not of much importance whether a given 
line be denominated iambic or antispastic, provided its measure 
be ascertained; and in some instances lines completely iambic in 
their form, as has been before observed, are indubitably to be 
considered as antispastic, from the comparison of their corre- 
spondent strophic, or antistrophic verse. 

Some positive advantages likewise result from the application 
of this doctrine. It will no longer be necessary for us to be 
very solicitous about the exact regularity of those apparently 
iambic trimeters, which sometimes occur in a chorus, and o 
pose the laws which have been laid down with great skill and 
sagacity respecting tlie structure of those lines. We are fur- 
nished also with an easy method of reducing to rule verses other- 
wise anomalous, which, in the common system, occur with per- 
plexing frequency in the tragic poets. “ When a verse is so 
irregular,” says Dr. Seale, “as to contain in it some glaring vio- 
lation of the preceding institutes, the last resource of the student 
is to call it roavenyudrioros * or anomalous.” ‘This however is 
rather a mortifying necessity, and we have much greater satis- 
faction in being able to class it, though with some latitude, 
‘under one of the regular species. 

It is to be observed that in antispastic verses it is not neces- 
sary for the syllables of the strophe and antistrophe accurately 
to correspond, but that in general it is sufficient if the metres 
answer.. For want of attention to this practice, very correct 
passages have been considered as corrupt, and unnecessary and 
injurious alterations introduced. ‘Thus in the Hecuba (464) the 
words wrépSovs Aaroi giag are transposed by Heath, to give to 
the verse the 1ambic form which the correspondent words of the 
strophe happen to possess. [His alteration, rrdgSous gig Aarot, 
is adopted by Brunck, the consequence of which is, that the only 


* Anepithet probably, not intended by Hephastio to be used with this lati- 
tude, seeming to be confined to particular forms of verse. 
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syllable in the line that was under any necessity of being short, 
is rendered long. So Brunck in a verse of the Philoctetes of 
Sophocles, 
ph ASn wpooweowy woddy, 
v. 150. 


to render it, as he supposed, more nearly correspondent to the 
line in the strophe, 


has without any authority substituted weadcas, to the consider- 

able detriment of the measure. The two lines, considered as 

antispastic, answer sufficiently well. A nearer conformity, but 

without any absolute necessity, has been gained by transposition; 
Bpoomwerwy we wWodev. 

The antispastic metre is universally allowed to be that which 
is encumbered with the greatest difficulties. Some metrical 
theorists have therefore been willing to restrict it within as nar- 
row limits as possible, and have strongly controverted some 
parts of the doctrine of the ancient grammarians respecting it. 
As Dr. Burney has noticed this controversy, and added the au- 
thority of his determination to the opinion of the Greek gram- 
marians, it will be proper to give some brief account of it. 
The writer who has principally agitated this question is God- 
frey Herman, in his well known treatise “ De Metris,” Lipsiz, 
1796. Into all the particulars of Hephzstio’s doctrine of antis- 
pastics it will not be necessary to enter, nor into the less im- 
portant objections of Herman. His principal arguments are 
urged against that part of the doctrine of the grammarian 
which represents the first division of the antispast as admitting 
the substitution of any dissyllable foot. Td avricwacrindy wav 
mowryy Eye xara Tov mporepoy ada, Els 
pa roy diovardBou The liberty of substituting feet so 
opposite as these, 1s argued by Herman to be inconsistent with 
‘any just notion of numbers. “ De iambo et spondeo credimis: 
horum enim pedum alter necessario ictum in ultima habet, alter 
habere potest; quds si trochteus sequitur, antispastus est opti- 
mus. At quo pacto pyrthichius vel trocheus cum trochxo caii- 
junctus ate numerum prebeat, nulla ratione intelligi 

test.” p. 213. | 
Pethe species of verse quoted by Hephestio, by which his 
doctrine Of the indifferency of the first part of the antispast is 
supported, are, the pherecratean, the styconic, phatecian, asclepia- 
dean, sapphic of sixteen syllables, and a species of versé Which 
he denomunates antispastic pentameter acatal., consisting of pure 
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antispasts, with the exception of the first foot, which is the third 
pzon, and the last, a double iambus. 

These Herman denies to be antispastic, as they exhibit in the 
intermediate feet none of those varieties which are permitted to 
that kind of verse, For the irregularity of the first syllables 
which sometimes form an iambus, sometimes a spondee, a 
trochee, and even a pyrrhich, he accounts by the supposition of 
a base, which he defines to be a mode of beginning numbers 
destitute of fixed measure, and not cohering with the orders * of 
the verse. ‘The pherecratic he therefore considers as dactylic, 
with a base, the glyconic and phalecian as logaoedic, and the 
other controverted species as choriambic. ‘This theory of the 
base he borrows from music. “ Eos sonos Greco vocabulo in 
musica recte avaBoAyy dixeris, nos in versibus Bacw vocabimus.” 
The analogy seems not to be complete. ‘The évaGoay, or pre- 
lude of the musician, could only have place at the beginning of 
a melody, 


Aurde Gopuifwy xaAdy 
Odyss, viii. 266. 


While the supposed base must recur with every verse of the 
Poetical system, consisting of similar numbers, in which it is 
found, and sometimes (as in the priapean) even in the middle of 
a verse. It seems therefore more secure, with our ignorance of 
the principles of ancient music and poetical melody, to ac- 
quiesce in the authority of the grammarians, than to take refuge 
in an hypothesis ingenious indeed, but unauthorized, and deficient 
in analogy. The chief arguments in favour of Herman’s system, 
with respect to the denomination of some of the questionable 
verses, are, the authority of some of the Latin grammarians, who 
scan the glyconic and asclepiadean verses as choriambic, and 
the practice of Horace, who, in the latter, adapts his cesura to 
the choriambic measure, 
Dr. Burney, with Hephestio, classes the verses which have 
been enumerated under the antispastic genus, though he con- 
fesses that when a trochee answers to a spondee, by what mu- 
sical art the second short syllable was sustamed remains fotally 
unknown. But should the hypothesis of a base be admitted, he 
observes that the remaining portions of the glyconic and phere- 


* The system of Herman is to scan verses by certain natural orders, without 
regard to the grammatical denominations of feet, except where they comeide 
with the orders. 
VOL. I. NO. Il. MM 
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cratean verses will easily resolve themselves into the antispastic 
measure. As a proof however that a trochee is sometimes sub-. 
stituted for a spondee m cases where the supposition of a base is 
inapplicable, he cites the common sapphic verse, which in the 


practice of Sappho herself admits a trochee or a spondee indif- 
ferently at the end of the first metre, 


aSavar’ Agpodira. 


This liberty is however easily accounted for on the theory of 
Herman. ‘The sapphic verse, according to his system, is formed 
of two orders, one a double trochaic, the other logaoedic, con- 
sisting of a dacty] and two trochees, admitting, with the casura 
used by Sappho, a long or a short syllable indifferently at the 
end of the first order. ‘The verse is therefore asynartete, as it is 
indeed denominated by Dr. Burney. 

We have before observed that Dr. Burney makes no other use 
of the trochaic form of the antispast, than to class the glyconic 
and pherecratean verses, which often begin with this foot, under 
the antispastic. 

Another peculiarity of Dr. Burney’s practice in the division 
of the choral odes, is his rejection of asynarteti, with the excep- 
tion of double dochmiacs. ‘To what species of verses he extends 
this epithet is not apparent, as he has given no definition of it. 
That of Hephestio is rather vague. Tivera: xa) aovvderyra, 
(p. 41.) accuraieiy examimes, and applies the term asynartetus to 
such verses only as in the syllables which end the orders, leave 
the same indifference of time as at the end of the verse. “Unde 
clarum est versus asynartetos a compositis versibus eo differre, 
quod numeri unitate que in compositis est, destituti sunt; ob 
eamque rem, si quis definitionem requirat, non tam ordinum, 
quam versuum conjunctiones dicendos esse.” Hephzstio admits 
this distinction with respect to a species of archilochian verse, of 
which he observes, yiveras 6 reAcuraios rergamodias, did 
Tédovs a xal xsyrinos, oldv. deriv odros, 


xai duomasmarous olos yy 


A distinction may therefore be usefully made between compound 
verses and asynarteti. In the restricted sense of the latter word 
Herman says, (p- 419.) “ nulli mihi in melicis carminibus asynar- 
teti noti sunt, preter illos, qui e duobus dochmiacis, aliisve antis- 
pasticis constant.” That he did not mean to extend this observa- 
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tion to compound -verses in general, is evident from his subse- 
quent practice in the division of the choral odes. 
’ Dr. Burney, if we may judge from his practice, extends the 
appellation of asynarteti to all compound verses, admitting none 
of this description except dochmiacs*. We cannot but think 
that he thus deprives us of some modifications of verse, which 
are both agreeable and convenient. We shall mention one or 
two instances. 

There is a species of verse which Hephestio calls iambelegus, 
and classes among the asynarteti, of which he gives the follow- 
ing examples; 


mpiisroy tv oupavioy. 
nelvwy umd xEooly avak. 


Sometimes a trochaic metre is in a similar manner joined to a 
dactylic comma. Verses of this structure occur frequently in 
the remaining odes of Pindar, (from whom the lines quoted by 
Hephestio were probably taken) and examples of both kinds 
are afforded, according to the common division, by the com- 
mencement of the fourth Pythian ode. 

Lapepov wiv yey oe map’ 

evinrov Baciays Kupa- 

vas, xwuatorrs ody 

Aaroidasrivy 


We do not see why compound verses of this and similar 
structure may not be admitted into the writings of the dramatic 
poets where they occur. ,They were introduced by Porson in 

is division of the epode of a chorus of the Hecuba (937, 938, 
942.). Referring in his preface to this division, he says, “ Ejus 
generis versus plures in primo Ajacis Sophoclei choro reperiun- 
tur.” They might have been introduced in other parts of the 
same chorus. The beginning would then stand thus, 


Xd wiv, 

RAAavwy végos oe xoumret, 
Sop) dy wepoay. 


- The conclusion of the second strophe might be thus ar- 
ranged, 


‘@ The common logaoedic Dr. B. with Herman seems to consider ag constitut- 
ing only a single order, and therefore not a a?g}2 
MM 
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waides vwy, wore Oy wore ray 
oxomay 
wepravres oixous ; 


These divisions are adopted by Herman. Verses of similar 
structure might be introduced in the Medea; 


"EpenSeidau waraidy 

waides pandpwr, lepas 

Ywpas amopSyrov drogepBowevor 
TODAY, 
ae) dia Aaumporarou 

Baivovres aiSépos, EvSa ayvas 
évvew, Isepidas 
povoas 

‘Apmoviay gureioas. 


To us it appears that the following chorus of the Prometheus 
will proceed rather more harmoniously than in Dr. Burney’s ar- 


rangement, by combining in some instances the trochaic and 
dactylic clauses, and reading thus ; 


Ev 700" eBacrace 

vis xydeioou Eaurdy 
TEVEL MAXPW, 

UATE 

TAY 


These lines are divided by Mr. Butler in a manner for the 
most part similar. The fourth and fifth verses of this system 
would probably by the followers of Herman’s school be com- 
bined, and indeed a verse compounded in a manner nearly ana- 
logous is given by Hephestio, p. 52. 


Os xal rumels weardxss resto vay. 


Observations similar to the preceding might be applied to the 
chorus of the Prometheus, v. 526. Whether the different orders 
in this and other mstances are to be combined or kept separate 
is however a question of inferior importance, if the orders them- 
selves are properly distinguished, as they are in the arrangement 
of the “ ‘Tentamen.” 

Single cretics, which Dr. Burney frequently suffers to stand 
_ § separate verses, may, we think, without inconvenience, asso~ 


ciate with preceding iambi or daetyls. The line, 


| 
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hs dy xatapuords woes, ris dy ; 


with some others which resemble it, might then be divided into 
two verses of similar form, 


tis dv naSapuovs wepor, 
Tis dy ; 


So in the Choephoroe, 359, the two short verses 


Aa Wit 


might be compounded into one of structure similar to the pre» 
ceding. Such a verse would in fact be nothing more than a 
cretic with an anacrusis. 

A cretic combined with preceding dactyls would produce a 
verse of no unpleasing effect. The two following lines, if con- 
nected, would form a verse allied to the logaoedic, 


warep aivoras 
tsp oot. 
Choeph, 313. 


The effect of a very rigid adherence to the principle of reject- 
ing asynarteti has been, in some instances, to reduce the verse to 
a number of short lines, of extent scarcely sufficient to fill the 
ear with any agreeable melody. ; 

In some very few instances, it is probable that better divisions 


might be adopted. The system given as an epode (Sept. c. 
Theb. 848.) seems to be antistrophic. 


STROPHE. 


Tad’ mpoinres ayyedou Agyos* 
rércia rade tdSy. Th ow; ri 
Ao woves wovwy, EGEorios 5 


ANTISTROPHE, 


mirvasy, os os’ Ayépoyr’ amelBeras 

Tay Gerovey, werdyxponoy Sewplda, 
Tay Py tay @ydAioy, 


The last verse of the antistrophe seems not to be a logaoedic, 


hut to be compounded of an antispastic metre, and u dochmiac, 


BERT 
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An excellent division, differmg from that of Dr. Burney, of a 
system in the Agamemnon, 218—258, is given in a late number 
of a periodical publication (Edin. Rev. No. 33.) 

A corrupt metre in the Choephoroe may be made to answer to 
the strophic verse by reading for rayrdAmous, ravroroAmous, a word 
elsewhere used by A@schylus. 


xa) Epwras a= 


Dochmiacum et antispasticum monometrum. 


The following notice is prefixed to the “ Septem contra 
Tuebas.” “ Plures forsan in hac quam in ceteris fabulis trans- 
positiones et mutationes, illasque audaciores paullo, inveniet 
eruditus lector: qui meliora metra multis in locis procul dubie 
‘suppeditabit.” 
~ "This observation chiefly applies to the first chorus, 783—181, 
which presents considerable traces of an antistrophic structure, 
but which perhaps it is scarcely worth while to reduce to that 
form at the expence of much alteration. The conclusion of this 
system was perceived by Herman to be antistrophic, requiring 
only the addition of a syllable, easily supplied. Some preced- 
ing lines will also correspond pretty accurately, with little 
change. 

There are some other topics on which we intended to enlarge, 
especially some interesting matter contained in the prefaces, and 
various important critical observations interspersed among the 
‘notes, which the length to which this article.has extended com- 
pels us reluctantly to omit. | 

Dr. Burney has in this work displayed indefatigable labour, 
with a skill and accuracy worthy of the first metrical scholar of 
his age, and has furnished us with a clue which promises to be 
the most successful that has yet been offered, to guide us through 
the intricacies of the choral system. We may be permitted to 
express our hope that the same labour and skill which we have 
here witnessed may be directed to the restitution of the other 
tragic poets, that by the united aid of metrical science and cri- 
tical sagacity we may at length see the invaluable remains of 
the Attic stage restored to a state somewhat resembling their 
original purity. A very estimable feature of the present work, 
the mention of which we cannot in concluding totally omit, is 
its candour to other writers, a title to praise which has not al- 
ways been the ornament of English scholars. — 
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Art. XXIT.— Sketch of the Political History of India, from the’ 
Introduction of Mr. Pitt’s Bill, A. D. 1784, to the present 
Date ~By John Maicolm, Lieut. -Colonel in the Hon. East 
India Cénigany’ s Madras Army, Resident at Mysore, and late 
Envoy to the Court of Persia. London, 1811. Miller. 


« "Te trade of Great Britain with India has been a source of 
continual and enormous loss to the mother country. The revenue 
has never been sufficient to defray the expense of the civil and 
military establishments. A balance of revenue, to be remitted 
through the medium of trade, is a mere delusion; and as no 
wealth ever has been received from India as a dependency of 
Great Britain, it is certain none can be expected in future. India 
is therefore to be considered as a source of perpetual loss to the 
mother country, and the serious object of the British government 

ought to be to get rid of it altogether with the least practical: in- 
convenience.” Such are the doctrines supported by the most for- 
midable display of figures, (for what cannot figures be made to. 
support?) which for some time past we have been accustomed to 
see and to hear mamtained in various publications, in private cou- 
versation, and in parliamentary debate. 

‘The plans of great politicians, like the true lines of beauty, are 
said to have a natural tendency to a gracefully circuitous course, 
and in our perplexity to comprehend and follow the chain of rea- 
soning which is supposed to have established these propositions, — 
we have sometimes been disposed to refer the whole argument to 
a course of refined patriotism, working in channels purposely 
veiled from vulgar observation, for the attainment of an important 
public object. It is sufficiently notorious that the Emperor 
Napoleon is in the habit of reading or hearing a report on all 
Enelish publications which are supposed to contain matter for 
his moral edification or political advantage: and it is obvious’ that 
if it were possible to moculate his Imperial Majesty with the 
opinion, that among the gross errors of the ancien regime none 
was so prejudicial to the glory of the monarchy and the interests 
of the great nation, as the incessant blunder of Acer Dre! England 
at the farther extremity of the globe, for a possession which is not 
ouly worthless to its possessor, but by its undisturbed enjoyment 
-will become, without effort on his part, the most effectual instru- 
‘ment for making war on our finances ;—the important service would 
be rendered of enabling the government of India to disband one 
half of its army of 150 000 men, and of saving to the crown and 
to treasury, the: immense expenditure of science, subsidy, and 
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salary, which is destined to convert Persia* into a barrier to arrest 
the designs of Buonaparte against our Indian possessions. 

But when in following the various forms which this interesting 
question has assumed, we discovered a serious proposal for con- 
verting this worthless and mischievous possession into an Imperial 
Dominion for one of our own royal family, the vei! was removed; 
and we had the mortification to find that the propositions which 
we had been led to investigate, as the objects of serious study, 


* We believe the following to be a correct summary of our transactions with 
respect to Persia. Threatened to be overwhelmed by Russia, her sovereign de- 
ae a formal embassy to India, to implore aid, or at least good offices. England 

eing then at peace with Russia, the governor-general (Sir George Barlow) 
not only refuses aid, but even the assurance that he will recommend the subject 
to the favourable consideration of His Majesty’s ministers, The Embassy 
distinctly avows that absolute discouragement from England must necessarily 
throw Persia into the arms of France, and the governor-general persists 
in absolute discouragement. Several previous French missions of minor rank 
to the Court of Persia, were followed by the splendid embassy of Gardanne, 
Persia did throw herself into the arms of France. Military surveys of the Per- 
sian dominions, French intrigue, and French organization, at length disturbed 
the commercial slumbers of Leadenhall Street, and the parliamentary dreams 
of Whitehall, An envoy from India and a Royal Mission from England, were 
simultaneously dispatched for the kingdem of our august ally. The governor- 
eneral denounces the Royal Envoy and recals him, but like Glendower's spirits, 
would not come when he was called. The august monarch, corrupt and in - 
satiable, had drained the purse and exhausted the patience of Gardanne ; bad 
news from Austria and Spain had arrived.— His Persian Majesty fairly put him. 
self up to auction to the three, was knocked down, after various biddings, to the 
Royal Envoy, and the only sort of treaty which poor England for many years 
has been doomed to make out of India, viz. a subsidiary treaty, was concluded, 
payable in Leadenhall Street or Calcutta, and considerable —— on account 
were actually made by way of deposit. This, however, was far from satisfying 
the eastern monarch’s rapacity. Impatient for new bribes, he affected to be 
ed at the contending pretensions of the two British envoys, and deputed a 
respectable messenger, charged with a letter to the British monarch soliciting 
explanations. We courteously believe the tale, that the French mission had 
been turned out of Persia before the departure of the messenger : althongh it is 
now notorious that although Gardanne had departed, the man of business of the 
mission had remained within the Persian dominions, and in close correspondence 
with the Persian ministers ; and (although Gardanne, April 1811, is now in Spain, ) 
that French agents are probably at this instant in regular correspondence with 
the court of Teheran. The envoy, however, arrives in England, is treated as an 
ambassador extraordinary, maintained at the public expense, feasted by the 
ministers, crammed by the directors and the lord mayor, and being a handsome 
man, and as we think (for we knew him well) a very agreeable and insinuating 
diplomatist, as perfect in his art as if he had studied under Lord Chesterfield, he 
was soon caressed by all the beauty and fashion of England. He seta notable 
example to the diplomatic characters of our own country, by ingratiating himself 
cisely with those persons with whom it was to the interest of his mission that 
should be well received. Itis not, therefore, surprising, that he completely 
succeeded, and finally departed with the order in his pocket for carrying the 
subsidiary treaty into execation. - 

Notwithstanding all these arrangements, and the rea! ambassador extraordi- 


} 
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were nothing more or less than a most ingenious hoax. Now as 
we have reason to believe that a considerable number of our 
readers may have been led into a persuasion of the truth of these 
propositions without discovering the hoax, it is a necessary preli- 
minary to any discussion of Indian affairs, to let them into the 
joke; and to hint for their consideration, that the future imperial 
sovereignty of the Duke of , 1s, or at least may be, ren- 
dered really good for something: That a possession which main- 
tains a civil establishment of enormous expense, and an army of 
150,000 men,* and which no perversion of figures can shew to be 
incapable of maintaining them, (stating the commercial transac-, 
tions as a distinct concern,) is an object fit to be well managed 
} rather than abandoned: That the said possessions have contributed, 
: and are capable of being made to contribute in an indefinite de- 
j gree, to the means of our naval superiority, and are at this time 
producing not only frigates, but ships of the line, (unless this also 
should be only a good joke) of superior durability to any built in 
the royal docks: ‘That certain millions in the form of customs, find 
their way into the English treasury from the produce of the direct 
trade: And that out of the mass of eighty millions of national 
disbursement, before which the Rent-Roll of England, unsup- 
ported by colonial capital, must sink into dust,—certain other 
millions to a larger amount than the customs are paid through the 


commissioners of property tax, excise, &c. &c. from capital 
derived from these worthless dominions. 


nary, whom we dispatched to Persia in company with their returning envoy, we 
have no doubt that ina few months his Persian majesty will be quite ready for. 
new bribes from the successor of Gardanne. Before we take leave of the Persiaz 
court, we shall relate an occurrence which took place on the 25th of June, 1810, 
Nasir Oolla Khan, late minister to the king’s son, in his government of Shiraz 
returned to court, having resigned his office. On making his obeisance tu the 
king, his majesty accosted him thus: ‘“‘ Where is the money of which you have 
plundered me in your late employ ?—produce your 80,000 to mauns” (pounds 
sterling.) “I have no money,” said the old man, “ and your majesty knows I 
have not. I departed poor and honest from the court of SNiraz, because in- 
triguing men prevented me from executing my ange duties with efficiency.” 
“Put out his eyes,” exclaimed the monster. e wretches in attendance 
rushed forward, threw him on the ground, and prepared to execute the infernal 
mandate. “ Stop,” said the kivg, ‘‘ spare his eyes, and give him the bastinado.” 
Upwards of a thousand blows were inflicted on the soles of the feet, and the old 
man more than 74 years of age, frequently fainted without acknowledging the 
‘ssion of treasuré. A few more strokes would have finished his existence, 
t that was not the object, he was sent away to meditation and the torture of 
his wounds, to be brought forward in due time to a second trial. This, though 
- unusual toa man of his age, respectability, and rank, is in itself a common oc, 
currence. Such are the manners, and such the morals of the court of our 
august ally, 

* Malcolm, p. 480. 
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We will venture also to assert, that in no part of the King’s 
British dominions, are the benefits derived from the capital ac- 
quired in India so obvious even to a common observer, as in the 
very country from which this depreciation of its importance pro- 
ceeds. A man with his eyes open can scarcely take a step in 
Scotland without perceiving lands improved, houses built, public 
works carried on, by gentlemen who but for India might at this 
moment have been poor but honourable captains in our army and 
navy. -If Scotland has advanced more in fifty years in every 


“species of improvement, than any nation ever before did in two 


centuries, to India is much of that improvement to be ascnbed. 

If our readers have had the goodness to follow us thus far, they 
will be prepared to concede, that in examiming the present state of 
India we have at least proposed to ourselves a subject not altoge- 


ther unwortby of their attention. 


The publication before us exhibits a train of useful facts ena- 
bling us to examine the defects and advantages of the actual 
system of government introduced by Mr: Pitt’s bill of 1784, but 
perhaps from prudential motives, abstains from all cousideration 
of the late commotions in the army, to which it adverts in a cur- 
sory way, as «matter of little comparative importance. Now as 
we are disposed to consider these commotions not so much with a 
view to the individuals concerned in them, as with reference to the 
fixed causes which have generated similar events in all times. past, 
and may be liable to produce them in all times to come, it is 
necessary that we should endeavour to lay before our readers a 
clear statement of our sentiments on this important subject, before 
we proceed to discuss the more general considerations which we 
propose to submit upon the policy and government of our Indian 
possessions. 

The history of the other presidencies, and sath ac that of 
Bombay, which was seized and held for about two years, by the 
mnilitary, in opposition to the civil power, and the mutiny among 
the European officers in Bengal, under the presidency of Robert 
Lord Clive, would lead into a field too wide for our limits; we 
shall accordingly endeavour as much as possible to confine our m- 
quiries to a rapid historical view of the facts which bear.on the 
question, within the scene of the late commotions, namely the 
presidency of Madras.* 


' * We derive our inférmation on this subject from the numerous pamphlets 
which have been published on both sides of the question ; and the voluminous 
papers printed for the Honse of Commons, And we have endeavoured to cor- 
rect our judgment by; conversation with men unconnected with these trans- 
actions, who were on the spot at this unfortunate period. 


. 
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The first germ of the military establishment of the India Com- 
pany was a warehouse guard, more in the nature of watchmen 
than of soldiers, for the protection of their property against com- 
mon theft. In proportion as the increase of this property’attracted 
the attention of the native chiefs, it became necessary to guard it 
by military resistance against military rapme. If John Bull in the 
streets of London is attacked in his person, or property, John is 
not satisfied with parrying the blow, or saving the property ;—he 
generally returns the blow, binds over the aggressor to keep the 
peace, or seeks for damages in compensation for past injury, and 
for due security againstfuture aggression. John Bullin indie, ac- 
cording to the inevitable course of moral reaction, pursued the 
same course, and in the ordinary succession of events, which are 
strange only because they are not examined, was gradually trans- 
formed from a pedlar into. a prince, or rather into a character 
compounded of those discordant materials. And this summary, 
if just, offers a complete moral justification of our Indian acquisi- 
tions. Successive acts of self-defence against French intrigue and 
the outrages of native usurpers, have led to successive acquisitions 
of territory and influence to Great Britain; and although these 
usurpers in one aud the same treatise, have been with admirable 
consistency, first asserted to be “ victorious assasins, consummate 
traitors, and experienced robbers, more skilled in breaking than in 
making treaties, and more formidable for their daggers than their 
swords ;” and afterwards qualified as ‘ native princes,”* standing on 
the same established principle of right as the old Dynasties of Eu- 
rope ;—we apprehend that im whatever predicament they really 
stood, we had a perfect moral right, having conquered them in a 
war aggressive on their part, to bind them down in any manner 
consistent with our own security. And if the history of our early 
policy be closely examined, its chief fault will be found to consist 
in treating the whole of these persons too much like princes, and 


_ * These native princes or nubobs were in truth nothing more than the military 
governots of provinces under the Mogul ;'so unconnected with the 
finanees, that their jaghires (or salaries) were drawn from other districts, So 
Jittle permanent was their authority considered, that one of them on leaving 
Delhi after his appointment, with a — of witticism that might have cost him 
his head, departed from the city with his face to his horse’s tail, looking, as he 
said, for his successor. But when, by the combination of Nizam al Mulk and 
Nadir Shah, the authority of the Mogul was overturned, the deputies by degrees 
set up for themselves and supported continual struggles with each other for au- 
thority by no small number of murders, &c. &e, The reader should consult 
Mr. Orme’s Hist. on these subjects. Nizam al Mulk, by the way, being a little 
fatigued one day with the number of these native princes that came to 
pay their court, ordered that if any more came to plague him, they should be 


scourged, © 
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too little like usurpers; or in other words, in a manner too little 
consistent with our own security.* | 1 

If this is our moral justification, we are sure that no man with 
a particle of feeling either of morals or humanity, can do other 
than rejoice at the consequences. Instead of a seiies of assassina- 
tions, wars, massacres, putting out of eyes, and maiming of per- 
sons, of which the politics of these native princes were com- 
pounded,—look at the peace, prosperity, and comparative happi- 
ness of Bengal, Bahar, and the Carnatic! No man who has 
toiled, as we have, through the immense mass of undigested mate- 
rials from which alone a real knowledge of Indian affairs can be 
derived, will hesitate to acquiesce in the justice of these con- 
clusions. 

The first watchmen, however, and the first soldiers, were neces- 
sarily subordinate to the lowest clerk. The slow growth of the 
military establishment did not remove, even in the same slow pro- 
portion, the primitive subjection of earlier days. ‘The necessity 
of farther augmentation led to brilliant military services, and the 
admixture of a few officers, who had formerly served in his Ma- 
jesty’s army, infused a more dignified conception of the nature of 
the profession, and a greater impatience at the state of humiliation 
which the civil or governing power very naturally sought to per- 
petuate. An esprit de corps was thus generated, which unfortu- 
nately set the two branches of the service in systematic opposition 
to each other. From the days of the ensign-commandant, to 
those of the lieutenant-general, and commander in chief, the mili- 
tary chief and ail his subordinates, in the ordinary course of hu- 
man feeling, evinced but a cold respect for superiors; who were 
unfit to direct the military operations; and these superiors, ac- 
cording to the same ordinary course of human frailty, delighted in 
repressing these feelings, and im governing severely in the exact 
proportion of the consciousness of their incapacity to govern well. 

Stull, however, the subordinate officers necessarily felt in what 
quarter the real authority was lodged ; and sought for civil favour 
as more important and valuable than that of the military chief. 
The foundations of discipline were sapped in the very act of their 
construction, by teaching officers to look for reward and advantage 
to an authority distinct from that which imposed restraint, and in- 
flicted punishment. And the army became an arena for cabal, 
which we shall have occasion to trace in acts of overt revolu- 
tionary violence. In the incessant controversies which ensued, 
the civil authority constantly supported its cause by a reference to 


_@ See the very short abstract of pretensions of this nature given in Wilks’s 
South of India, p. 261. 
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the fixed principles of the British constitution, which. place the 
military in subordination to the civil authority; the serious charge 


of seeking to invert those principles, was held up in terrorem on. 
every important discussion, and in ordinary cases was sufficient to . 


repress every movement but that of reference to England, for the 
purpose of defining the respective. powers of the contending 
parties. ‘The decisions from England were such as might be ex- 
pected from a profound ignorance of the subject among the ma- 
jority of those who were to decide; and constitute a series of 
judgments agreeing in no one thing except the steady contradiction 


of the last to that which had immediately preceded it. Mean-. 


while neither party appears to have taken a clear view either of 


the constitutional principle so often quoted, nor of its true appli-' 


cation to the points at issue. ‘The British coustitution was 
asserted, and with truth, to have established as a fundamental 
principle, that the military, (in its nature an instrument,) is subor- 


dinate to the civil power. But it escaped observation that the. 


broad disunion of these powers, which created the reference, has 


no existence in the theory or the practice of the British constitu-. 


tion. 


That happy scheme of government by placing the King at the 


head of the military as well as the civil authority, establishes a 


bond of union, which combines and harmonizes the operations of 


the whole machine. | 


The profession of a soldier is ennobled, because his King 


is at the head of it. A general in receiving orders through a 
secretary of state, does not contemplate the man of pen and ink 


who sends them, but feels that they are the orders of his. King. 


The officer who is pelted with mud, while the civil power medi- 
tates on the propriety of dispersing a mob, venerates the authority 
which he awaits. It is éhe Sovereign who is to speak through the 
medium of his civil magistrate, and this consideration sanctifies 
and exalts the humiliation which he suffers. Neither this bond of 
union nor any adequate substitute exists in the theory or the prac- 
tice of the government of India. | 

It is of little avail to affirm that the law has invested that go- 
vernment with the whole civil and military authority; while the 
same law renders the assumption nugatory, contradictory, and 


absurd, by committing the whole judicial power over the army 
indubitably and exclusively to the commander in chief. The dis- 


union of the two branches of the service is notorious and complete; 
there is nothing practical that tends to their union, and every thing 
practical to perpetuate and widen their separation. an 

We invite an ingenious cotemporary, who discusses the subject 


without recollecting the facts which we have stated, to compare - 
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this explanation with his own acute analysis of “ potential discon- 
tent,” and to. consider whether it does not trace the origin of a 
predisposition to cabal, with as much probability, as by referring it 
to a residence in camps, which are generally considered to be ra- 
ther schools of obedience than furnishing ‘an atmosphere adapted 
to relax all just ideas of subordination.” 

We have chosen thus early to sketch this broad distinction be- 
tween the principles of the British constitution and the Indian 
government, because it will be useful; and we request our readers 
to bear it in mind, in contemplating the facts which we now pro- 
to state. 

It is not to our purpose, if our limits would permit it, to exhibit 
these facts in any great detail, it will be sufficient briefly to notice 
a few of the most promment, and we intend to select them 1m- 
partially. 

In the early triumphs of Lawrence, the public has beeu pre- 
sented with little of the counteraction which he surmounted. 
‘¢ Give me leave to tell you, gentlemen, that ‘the idea is absurd 
and impracticable ;” said the venerable warrior when goaded past 
forbearance by the receipt of an unmilitary order. General Jo- 
seph Smith, in 1767, when left to his own judgment, achieved 
over the combined forces of Mysore and ‘the Decan one of the 
most brilliant victories to be found in the annals ‘of Britain.’ But 
the civil government of those days, like the city ‘politicians of the 
present, criticised the operations, and kindly provided the general 
with four field deputies’ to direct them’ in future.* The opera- 
tions of course’ went on exceedingly ill, and’this was of course 
attributed to’ General Smith’s incapacity ;—he was recalled to 
make room for an officer who had contrived to recommend him- 
self to the civil deputies ;—this officer was beaten,~—the army was 
on the point of destruction, and General Smith, in spite of cabal, 
was sent back to save it. ‘In 1776 certain members of the coun- 
cil of government desired to depose the governor’: they caballed 
with Colonel Stuart, the senior officer of the army, seized Lord 
Pigot, by military force, and revolutionized the government. | 

We cross fora moment to Bombay, to’ notice the second edi- 
tion of the civil deputies, with the consequent disgrace and sur- 
render of their army. We now return to Madras, where in 1784 
the civil governor, Lord Macartney, was apprehensive of being 
superseded y''the'authority of Mr. Hastings, and determined to 
resist; he found, however, that General Stuart, the officer com- 


* Why will not our ministers learn wisdom and send a deputation, | with Mr, 
Waithman at its head, to aid Lord Wellington? 
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manding the army, would enforce the order if addressed to him: 
he therefore seized the general,* and embarked him for Europe. 
‘Sir John Burgoyne, the next in command, instantly flew to camp. 
The heading of his first order announced his intention. Parole, 
Stuart; Countersign, Obedience. On farther reflection he seceded 
from public duty. : 


We now proceed to trace the causes of the late unfortunate 
disturbances at Madras. 

In 1802 the long experience of practical defects in the provision 
and conveyance of camp equipage, suggested a plan for commit- 
ting this care to officers commanding native corps, with an allow- 
ance in the nature of contract, avowedly, on the average of 
peace and war, rather more than sufficient to cover the expense, 
but less, as was supposed, than the charge which had hitherto 
been incurred. The practical operation of the plan was highly 
applauded by General Wellesley, now Lord Wellington, and by 
all officers who had witnessed its effects. In 1807 the comman- 
der in chief of the day, SirJohn Cradock, and his quarter-master- 
general, Lieutenant Colonel John Munro, thought they discovered 
the plan to be defective, and proposed another to be substituted 
in its room. 

It is foreign to our purpose, and inconsistent with our limits, 
to examine the relative merits of the two plans; after a protraeted 
examination at Madras, and by the supreme government, the 
latter was ordered to be carried into effect in 1808, without any 
previous consultation with General Macdowall, then commander 
in chief. 

It may be requisite here to notice, that the constitution of the 
Indian government leaves it to the option of the directors to give 
or to withhold from the commander in chief a seat in council, 
In the preceding government voluminous discussions had arisen 
between the governor and commander in chief. On some occa- 
sions the court had enjoined the discussion of public measures, 
and on others had disapproved: and the grounds of these varia- 
tions in judgment were not always obvious to those before the 
curtain. On the late appointment these discussions were deemed to 
be troublesome, and the court could think of no better method for 
preventing their recurrence than excluding the commander in chief 
from a seat in council. 

It is due to the situation in which Sir George Barlow was 


* This is the same person who was the instrument in effecting the revolution 
of 1776, and the contrast was well described in the broken English of the na- 
bob's second son. ‘“ General Stuart catch one Lord—one Lord catch General - 
Stuart.” 
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placed on assuming the government of Madras about the com- 
mencement of the year 1808, to notice that a sentiment of deep 
dissatisfaction had been excited among the officers of the army by 
what was thought by some persons to be a partial, irregular, and 
unauthorized* distribution of military patronage under the pre- 
ceding government; that the supposed exigences of public finance 
had drawn from the authorities in England, injunctions of cecono- 
my, urgent, severe, and repeated, which the governments of India 
were compelled to enforce ; and that the various discontents were 
aggravated by the pressure of reform, which under all circum- 
stances must be an unpopular undertaking :—one of the objects 
proposed in dissolving the tent contract Was osconomy. 

General Macdowall excluded from the council, and not consulted 
on the proposed change in the plan of camp equipage, professed 
to disapprove it; and his adjutant-general, Colonel Capper, pre- 
viously to its promulgation, requested an audience of Sir George 
Barlow, the governor, for the purpose of endeavouring to dissuade 
him from its adoption, and of recommending a revision of the exist- 
ing plan. Sir George, apparently for the purpose of shiftmg from 
himself the odium of a measure which he understood to be unpo- 
pular, put into the hands of Colonel Capper the minute of Sir 
John Cradock on the subject, and the report of the quarter-mas- 
ter-general, on which that minute was founded. ‘This is the mode 
by which these documents became known to the officers of the 
army ;_and as the latter has been made the ground of much sub- 
—— discussion, we shall devote a few lines to its consideration, 

e offensive part of this document was stated to convey the 
opinion of the quarter-master-general, “ that experience had shewn 
the actual system to be defective, in placing the interests of officers 
in opposition to their duty ;” their interest being to keep their corps 
in a state unfit for field service, because on actual service the 
established allowance would be insufficient to cover the expense; 
and the argument of the objectors was that as “‘ experience had 
shewn” these things, the inference naturally arose that there actually 
were officers, who had basely preferred their interests to their 
duty. Whether this inference was or was not justified by the con- 
text, and whether a public officer is bound to state his opinions 
freely, and ought to be held unassailable on account of these opi- 
nions, are not the questions which we at present propose to exa- 
mine. The report of the quarter-master-general is admitted on 
all hands to have been strictly a confidential paper. The inference 


© We believe that the appointments of King’s officers to the Company’s staff 
were in opposition to the positive orders of the Court of Directors. 
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above drawn from this report, or a still more qualified inference, 
was either founded or unfounded. If unfounded it did not consti- 
tute the ground of a new measure. If founded, instead of leaving 
the reproach to stigmatize those who had not deserved it, we 
think that the obligations of public duty demanded, that the com- 
mander in chief should bring to trial and punishment those who 
had deserved it. We have understood that there was one officer, 
and only one who ought to have been made an example. But 
whether founded or unfounded, the act of placing this document 
on the public records would seem to have been a breach of that 
confidence, in which it was demanded and received by the com- 
mander in chief. And we really must qualify the act of the 


governor who found it so placed, and exposed it to examina- — 


tion, for the purpose of evading a portion of the responsibility of 
his own measures, as a proceeding extremely unfair and unjust to 
its author, who is subsequently represented by Sir George as an 
officer of the most.exalted merit. Pa0°S! | 

Of the conduct of Colonel Capper, who is supposed to have 
actively promoted its publicity, we must be allowed to express an 
equal degree of censure. Although unaccompanied by restriction, 
the office which he held might well be supposed to imply the dis- 
creet use of a confidential document; but the imprudence of the 
adjutant-general does not justify the previous indiscretion of the 
povernor in committing such a paper to a person notoriously ad- 
verse to the plan in agitation; an indiscretion the less excusable 
as the measure was at that moment the order of the supreme go- 
vernment, and did not require that Sir George Barlow should 
either assume or evade any portion of the responsibility. 

Even the court of directors are indignant at the breach of con- 
fidence* by which this paper became public, and fulminate their 
disapprobation at its unknown author, but it does not appear that 
the threat has been followed up. The officers who had com- 

lained of this report as a calumny, jointly demanded that its 
hhidhok should be brought to military trial, and one of them pro- 
posed the alternative that he himself should be tried. ‘The com- 
mander in chief hesitated on the existence of legal ground for 
trial, and took opinions on the subject. ‘The present judge-advo- 
cate-general determined in the negative, the late judge-advocate- 
general in the affirmative. General Macdowall, with a procrasti- 
nation not very candid towards his successor, determined to put 
the quarter-master-general in arrest, on the eve of his'}own em- 
barkation for Europe; and to leave to his successor the charge of 


. No.5, of East India papers, laid before the House of Commons. 
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this trial of doubtful legality. The quarter-master-general appealed 
to the superior authority of the government against the arrest as 
‘unlawful. ‘The commander in chief denounced as unlawful the 
appeal itself, as well as the interference of the government, inas- 
much as the law had vested in him exclusively all judicial power 
over the army. He admitted that he was bound to obey the 
orders of the government, but in the present case, if they should 
persist, he could only obey under protest of illegality. ‘The order 
was given, and the quarter-master-general was released; and a 
practical example was afforded of the mischiefs and absurdities 
inseparable from the disunion which we have noticed: a positive 
law was violated, under authority of a law which gives. power by 
implication. But it is argued, that where supreme power is 
lodged, necessity will always justify its enlarged application; and 
that necessity is stated to have existed. ‘The commander in chief 
is affirmed to have abused his powers, and the army is affirmed to 
have been in a state of ferment which precluded a fair trial of the 
person accused. 

_ We shall not discuss these assertions; nor should we be dis- 
posed to question the ground assumed by the advocates of the 
government, for proving that, if blamable, he was responsible to 
his superiors, and not to the officers of the army; and that his 
conduct was accordingly an unfit subject for trial before.a court- 
martial ;—if this argument did not unfortunately prove too much 
for its authors : for when the officers commanding native. corps 
did complain of Col. Munro’s conduct to the court of directors, 
~ government refused to forward their memorial ; and the deli- 

rate intention of suppressing it was as deliberatel roved b 
Lord Minto.* The directors, however, who echo “te lane 
cf Sir George Barlow, that appeals to superior authority are 
always open, and repeat his admonition to wait their result, do 
state with a gentle and indirect censure,} that this memorial ought 
not to have been suppressed. 

When General Macdowal was in the act of stepping on board 
ship, he issued an order of reprimand to Colonel Munro for hav- 
ing appealed to the Civil Power, as he chuses to term the govern- 
ment, which order, as well as that in which he took leave of the 
army, must be admitted by all impartial men to have been highly 

, unjustifiable, and inflammatory. 
_ In the routine of business this order did not reach the governor, 
until the commander in chief had sailed for England, and was 


- 


* East India Papers, No.5. 
t East India Papers, No.2. A. 
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nearly out of sight. A general order by government was immedi- 
ately issued on the Slst January, 1809, dismissing General M. 
from his office of commander in chief, and suspending from the 
service Major Boles the deputy adjutant-general, whose signature 
happened most irregularly to authenticate the copy of the order 
delivered to the governor ; because ‘‘ the general order in question 
having been circulated under the signature of the deputy adjutant~ 
general of the army, it must have been known to that officer, 
that in giving currency to a paper of this offensive description, he 
was acting in direct violation of his duty to.the government, as no 
authority can justify the execution of an illegal act.” Col. Cap- 
per, the adjutant-general, on seeing this order, waited on the go- 
vernor to acknowledge that he alone, and not his deputy, was 
responsible for every thing done in his office, and in consequence 
he also was suspended, but without removing the suspension of 
Major Boles. 7 
e should have deemed it unnecessary to discuss the merits of 

a question on which we thought the whole English world, includ- 
ing even the court of directors, was agreed, if the guilt of Major 
Boles, after his acquittal by every competent authority, were not 
recently affirmed by a most skilful advocate of the Indian govern- 
ment, who very wisely considers the condemnation of that officer 
to be essential to the justification of Sir George Barlow. : We 
shall accordingly devote a few lines to an explanation of those 
facts in the case of Major Boles which appear to be the’ least 
understood.—1, The Civil Governor of Madras has, subsequent- 
ly to the seizure of Lord Pigot, also held the independent mili- 
tary commission of governor of Fort St. George.—2. In this lat- 
ter capacity, and in no other, a copy is sent to him of every order 
issued by the commander in chief of the forces, for the purpose 
of being published with his sanction to the troops composing the 
garrison of Fort St.George, who, according to this new and not- 
able branch of the anomaly so often noticed, are, and are not, 
under the orders of the commander jn chief of the forces,—3.. It 
is the established routine of office, that this copy should be sent 
by the adjutant-general, if at the presidency, and not by the de- 
puty. A transmission by the latter would be a breach of etiquette 
amounting to disrespect, not only to the governor, but to his own 
immediate superior, during whose presence the deputy is as passive 
an instrument as the pen which he holds. _Itis also the established 
routine that this copy should be signed not only by the adjutant- 
general, but be accompanied by a respectful note of transmission 
tn his own handwriting.—4. The copies which the adjutant- 
general orders to be dispatched without delay, are necessarily in 
manuscript ; the remainder are printed in the course of that or 
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the ensuing day, and forwarded, when ready, as well to those 
stations omitted in the first instance, as to those which have 
received the previous copy, for the purpose of forming a con- 
venient and uniform record in the offices of the staff. at out- 
stations.—5. Major Boles obeyed the directions he received re- 
garding this order, and which are far from unusual, viz. to trans- 
mit it in manuscript to the principal stations on the day he re- 
ceived it, and afterwards in print to the subordinate posts. It 
was inconsistent with the established routine of the office, that he 
should ‘take any step whatever regarding the copy for Fort St. 
George.—6. It happened that Major Boles the deputy, and 
Captain: Macdowall the assistant deputy, signed a// the printed 
copies, ‘the head clerk having omitted to reserve one, as usual, to 
be signed by the adjutant-general, for transmission to the gover- 
nor. When Col. Capper came to the office he discovered and 
expressed some displeasure at the omission; the head clerk offer- 
ed to prepare a manuscript copy, but Col. Capper rejected this 
proposal, and having written the usual note of transmission to the 
governor, with his own hand dispatched it, accompanied by one of 
the copies which had been signed by Major Boles for transmission 
to the out-stations.—7. Major Boles did did not send, and was in no 
respect accessory to sending this copy to the governor ; and he 
did not sign it for transmission to the governor.—8. Major Boles 
is charged in the general order by which he is punished with hav- 
ing “circulated under his signature, and given currency to,” the 
obnoxious order: this description of the crime, when combined 
with the facts above stated, applies in its obvious interpretation to 
the copies which were circulated to the out-stations ; but it is in 
evidence before the House of Commons, that of the copies so 
circulated, an equal, or nearly an equal, number, were signed by 
pn Boles who was nished, and Captain Macdowall _— was 

ished ; it must therefore either a" admitted that the go 

d one person to be innoceft and another to be guilty “for 
the commission of one and the same act, (an inference for which 
his advocates will not be so imprudent as to contend,) or that the 
act of “ circulating under his signature, and giving currency,” 
was intended peculiarly to apply to the copy certified by his sig- 
nature, which, in the irregular course already described, came into 
the hands of the governor. But it has bein shewn that Major 
Boles neither sent this paper to the governor, nor signed it for 
_ transmission to him; and consequently that so far as intention 
- constitutes the essence of crime, he had absolutely no concern in 
the act for which he was punished; a fact which Sir George Bar- 
low might easily have ascertained by the sacrifice of five minutes 
devoted to previous inquiries, or by reflecting that the note of 
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transmission was in the handwriting of Col. Capper. We have 
procured specimens of these two hands; it is next to impossible 
that a person who had once seen them, should mistake the one 
for the other, and we are at a loss to account for this unfortunate 
oversight. | 

We have adverted strongly to the intention of Major Boles, 
because we are assured that he was a member of no fac- 
tion, that he participated in no one sentiment of General Mac- 
dowall, and that he considered himself (and as we understand 
with reason) ill-treated by that general on being superseded* by 
Col. Capper, a gallant officer and an honorable man, but possess- 
ing claims and qualifications for the office of adjutant-general, 
every way inferior to those of Major Boles. It may hence be 
inferred, without any imputation injurious to the latter officer, that 
these circumstances might somewhat detract from his cordiality 
with his immediate principal, render him more jealously passive 
in his conduct, and more cautious of any act that might be con- 
strued into a deviation from the strict routine of military obedi- | 
ence. We have heard it objected to Major Boles, that he ought — 
to have shewn the order to Sir George Barlow before it got into 
circulation. If he had not been restricted by the course of strict 
neutrality and passive obedience which his situation imposed; and 
if the suggested measure be considered with reference, not to his 
strict duty as a military officer, but as the bold and judicious in- 
terposition of a citizen and a man, we readily admit that the at- 
tempt would have been laudable, even at the obvious risk of it’s be- 
ing treated both by his immediate principal, and by Sir George 
Barlow, as the impertinent interference of an irresponsible under- 
ling. But we are of opinion that this interference, if proper, 
ought to have been adopted at an earlier date, namely, three days 
before, when General Macdowall published to the army, in the 
form of a farewel order equally obnoxious, and inflammatory, his 


* It is very remarkable that this occurred on the dismission, by order of the 
Court of Directors, of the adjutant-general and his deputy, (Major Roles being 
then assistant adjutant-general) for not having given good advice to the commander 
in chief. Sir George Barlow had certainly a good precedent for the inversion of | 
military relations. But the coincidence does not stop here. The Directors 
have reluctantly admitted that they acted under an erroneous impression of 
the facts (such as they were) for which these gentlemen were punished ; and 
one of,them, Col. Agnew, has been sent back (but without any compensation 
_ for the injuries he has sustained) to resume his office. Sir George Barlow, ap- _ 

utly feeling the coincidence, has refused to obey the order of the Court of 
Directors, because it was conditional, “ provided he,” their inferior, “ should 
the order.” 

urely there must be something radically imperfect in the constitution of a 
system uf government which generates such proceedings. 
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accusation of the Court of Directors, (and through them of his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers, vested with indisputable control in this case,) for 
having with-held from him his supposed rights, and from the army 
the absurdly assigned privilege of possessing a representative In 
the board of government. In whatever manner the duties of 
Major Boles as a soldier or a subject might have prescribed in- 
terference with regard to this first order, which was published in 
Fort St. George, with the sanction of the governor ; he could not 
reasonably have inferred, with regard to the subsequent order, that 
the govrrnor, who had suffered with impunity the publication of 
an insult on the superior authorities of the state, should visit with 
greater severity an offence against his own inferior and delegated 
power. We have little to observe on the skill which would con- 
found for the purpose of identifying Major Boles’s own defence 
of his conduct on the principles of military subordination, with 
the arguments of a most insubordinate and mutinous memorial 
addressed, but never transmitted, to Lord Minto, (the produc- 
tion of one of those hot-headed and incapable youths to whom the 
late melancholy insurrection may chiefly be ascribed ;) because a 
passage in each of these most opposite productions happens to 
advert to the received practice regarding the authority of the com- 
mander in chief in nearly similar terms; and because the foolish 
and guilty production which has been described, and which Ma- 
jor Boles certainly had not seen, is stated to have been written, in 
point of time nearly a month before his able and respectful 
defence of his own conduct. To refute this left-handed ingenu- 
ity, it is abundantly sufficient to have noticed it. The supple- 
mentary crime ascribed as an after-thought to Major Boles, name- 
ly, that conscious of innocence he declined to plead guilty, sup- 
poses so total a want of every feeling which ought to animate an 
officer and a gentleman, that his Jater and more judicious accusers 
have thought proper to slide gently and skilfully past it. : 

The first principle of military subordination, which was shaken 
by the doctrines of the order punishing Major Boles for not deli- 
berating on the propriety of obedience, necessarily excited the 
greatest ferment among the officers of the army; of whom it is stated 
that his Majesty’s officers were generally the most forward in 
shewing their personal indignation, by refusing with contempt all 
invitations to the table of the governor. 

Memorials on various topics of real or alledged grievance had 
previously been in circulation; and among them one, which had 
been sanctioned by the officers of some of his Majesty’s 

-corps which had served in Bengal, praying to be placed on 
equal allowances with the corps on that establishment. We state 
‘with grief and reluctance, that the general conversation, tone, and 
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manner of the late commander in chief, General Macdowall, had 
not been such as to discourage these improper combinations. He 
seems to have been very naturally irritated at his exclusion from 
the council; and very absurdly to have sought for compensation 
of this loss of consequence, by becoming the head and the organ 
of a discontented military party. But when a private remonstrance 
from Sir George Barlow had forced this particular memorial on 
his attention, he succeeded in causing his Majesty’s officers to 
withdraw their signatures ; and it was presented with those of the 
Company’s officers, who had previously acceded to it. Strenuously 
deprecating as we do the consequences of combinations of any 
kind among men with arms in their hands, we cannot pass over 
without holding up to public admiration the profound remarks of 
the Court of Directors on the prayer of this petition. It is noto- 
rious, as we understand, that all the necessaries of life are on a 
moderate average 50 per cent. cheaper at Bengal than.at Madras, 
while the allowances are considerably greater. The prayer of the | 
petition was for an equality of allowance. The Directors observe, 
‘‘ that the persons nominated to appointments are aware of the 
“* inequalities ;’—that “ thestyle of living has accommodated itself 
“ to the scale of income.” That equality of one thing implies an 
equality of all things, and as the Madras officers have had quicker 
promotion, in consequence of more numerous casualties, we sup- 
pose the officers of Bengal have of course a fair claim to be knock- 
ed on the head in the same proportion. Moreover “these allow- 
ances are not calculated with reference to what other men re 
‘< ceive, but in reference to the means of the governing powers ;’— 
(we did not before know that the resources of every part of India 
were not equally applicable to the service of every other part ;) and 
‘“* the Government has an undoubted right, legal and moral, to de- 
‘“< cide consistently with the principles of justice. ‘The Company 
“ have always resisted the idea of a general equalization: of allow- 
‘* ances of the different Presidencies” (such an expectation ts dis- 
tinctly held out in the regulations of 1796) “ as not founded on 
‘¢ right or reason, or the nature’ of things.” Now of all this rea- 
soning, we think it quite sufficient to observe first, that boys of 16 
are not exactly aware of the inequalities in the service when they 
are appointed ; and although undoubtedly a man must necessarily 
‘‘accommodate the style of his living to the scale of his income,” that 
maxim of prudence does not appear to us to be a very conclusive 
arguinent to prove the justice or the policy of placing two depart- 
ments of the same army, holding precisely the same rank, governed 

the same rules of service, and exposed to the same hazards, on 
a widely different footing with respect to emolument. Nor can 
we discover any thing either in right, or reason, or the nature of 
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things, which forbids that their condition should be in every re- 
The draft of another highly improper memorial which we have 
already noticed, was also in circulation; it was addressed to Lord 
Minto, and prayed, among other things, for the removal of Sir 
George Barlow; but as a memorial signed, presented, or trans- 
. mitted, it never had existence. This, however, is the document 
which is first noticed in the G. O. of the Ist of May, and which, 
together with all other reprehensible proceedings, are referred by 
Sir George to a date posterior to the departure of General Mac- 
dowall, or in other words, to the date of his own very obnoxious 
punishment of Major Boles.* The second is a letter addressed 
to Major Boles, offering the aid of his brother officers to compen- 
sate his pecuniary privations, and a promise to assist allothers who 
might be similarly circumstanced ; a pledge which indicated a spe- 
cies of combination highly reprehensible. ‘The acceptance of this 
aid from an unmilitary combination is the only trait in the conduct 
of Major B. which we think can be said at all to detract from the 
high tone of honourable and independent feeling which he had 
otherwise uniformly sustained. But as men we do not pronounce 
the condemnation of another because he is not exempt from the 
frailties of humanity: because destitute of fortune, and deprwed 
of the means of subsistence, he accepted aid in a questionable 
shape rather than see a beloved family perish for want of food.+ 
By the order of the Ist of May, 1809, five officers of rank were 
suspended the service, and four were removed from the staff.— 
The long and declamatory exposition of facts, which this order 
assumed to be ascertamed, regarding the persons who prepared 
and circulated the obnoxious papers, is now generally understood 
to be absolutely unfounded in its most‘essential parts: and we will 
here notice, by way of episode, that the Court of Directors, before 
the arrival of these officersin England, and before any one of them 
had been heard im his defence either in England or in India, pro- 
ceeded to determine that they should be finally dismissed from 
their service: and iv conformity to a bye law to that effect, ap- 
pointed a day for proceeding to the act of dismission! The so- 
lemn protests of a few upright and enlightened men, arrested this 
resolution of the majority; and its authors are now endeavouring 


_* Col. Capper was permitted togo to England, Major Boles was refused ; 
the former, with his commander in chief, was lost on the voyage. 

t Although these misfortunes have we understand involved Major Boles. in 
much embarrassment, we conscientiously believe him at this moment to be as 
well disposed as any man in any country to support the cause of regular authio- 
rity against insurrectionary violence of any description: and certainly after all 
he has been made to suffer, this is uo slight praise. 
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to explain away an act, which appears to us as contrary to British 
justice, as it is to every candid and impartial feeling that should 
animate the breast of a Government. Major Boles who was abso- 
lutely unconnected with any of the diecodtente in India, and guilty 
not even of imprudence nor of any fault civil or military, after two 

expended in balloting twelve against twelve, has at length 
Obtained a qualified decision in his favor. ‘The case of the other 
suspended officers might seem to involve a pretext for more of 
doubt, but the fire was expended on the innocent, and they also 
are restored; and surely it must be a heavy fault that is not more 
than sufficiently punished by the torture of two years of suspense, 
and the ruin of all their prospects in life. Before we quit the:sub- 
ject of suspension we must express our doubts concerning the le- 
gal existence of such a power at present. We do not, however, 
contend against the propriety of conferring it; on the contrary, if 
it do not legally exist, we think that it ought to be conferred.— 
But the right of suspending and sending across the Atlantic, which 
is in itself a severe punishment, ought to be restrained in its ope- 
ration by the certainty of an immediate and open trial on the arri- 
val of the party in England. 

_ We return to Sir G. B.’s order of the 1st of May, 1809. This 
new effort of power increased and extended the prevailing discon- 
tent; but the flame became violent and almost universal on ‘the ar- 
rival and publication of a dispatch from Lord Minto, the gover- 

nor-general, dated the 29th May. In 95 * long-drawn para- 
pach om his lordship exhausts the oratory of the senate, the mge- 
nuity of diplomacy, and the skill of special pleading, in comment- 
ing on the draft of a memorial which some person or persons had 

maliciously intended to transmit to him, the said governor gene- 
ral. He revises and extols the course of measures which unhap- 
pily had subverted all order, discipline, and harmony ; and after 
recognizing the general principle that a military officer is‘ bound to 
obey the orders of his superior without regard to its quality, first, 
eutticie this obligation to ordinary times; secondly, denies it in 
extraordinary times; thirdly, pronounces the officer himself to be 
the judge of what is ordinary and what extraordinary: and lastly, 


that the whole argument is very delicate and doubtful. | ‘The effects 
of this shewy but unsubstantial piece of argument were traly 


mournful. ‘The sound thinkers perceived the foundations of dis- 
cipline to be irretrievably subverted: those who think hittle, or but 
little to the purpose, (and they are always the mass,) found in these 
Path a defence of all the violence _— afterwards ensued, 
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and quoted and applied them in support of disobedience and sedi- 

tion in a way that would be truly ludicrous, if the effects were not 
too lamentable for a jest. From step to step they had been led to 

the brink of rebellion, and that crisis was not averted by the plan 
for separating the officers from the men, on the refusal of the for- 

mer to subscribe a test, the expediency of which it is not our in- 
tention to discuss. 

We stop again in justice to Sir George Barlow to observe, that 
however justly he may be considered as having inflamed the exist- 
ing discontents by the unfortunate error in his conception and treat- 
_ ment of the case of Major Boles, yet viewing the crisis at which 
our narrative has now arrived, the question was narrowed to the 
view of insurrection alone ; and no sound statesman possessing the 
means of coercion will hesitate to employ it against insurrection.— 
From that moment to the final extinction of the mutiny, we are 
disposed to confer unqualified approbation on the decisive and 
energetic measures of Sir G. B.; he seems to have risen with the 
occasion, and to have resolved to the best of his abilities to make 
the “‘ amende honorable” for the share he might possibly have had 
in producing the mischief. 

Open hostility ensued at one station (Seringapatam), and a gefie- 
ral hostile movement was impending, when a proclamation by 
Lord Minto, indicating conciliation and inquiry, afforded to the 
well-meaning a pretext for recalling the misguided mass to duty 
and submission ; an event which had been accelerated by the noble 
and magnanimous efforts of General Close to stem the torrent of 
disaffection at Hyderabad. We have now reached the period of 
Lord Minto’s arrival at Madras, and his judgment ona set of un- 
fortunate men who had met his declarations of conciliation and 
lenity with unqualified and unconditional submission. In a G.O. 
dated the 25th September, spun out according to the staple of his 
lordship’s manufacture, into the length of a second-rate pamphlet, 
he assigns his reasons for selecting for punishment 21 officers. If 
the army instead of absolute and unconditional submission had 
been found in a state of flagrant and active opposition to Govern- 
ment, and had been subdued by actual force, it might have been 
a fair subject for calculation what number would have satisfied his 
lordship’s sense of justice. After a lengthened parade of mercy 
in contracting this “‘ melancholy list,” he proceeds to declare an 
amnesty to all the rest, ‘‘ not granted in the narrow spirit of mere 
“‘ pardon—but of total and sincere oblivion—a full restoration of 
“‘ confidence and esteem.” So far as we have had the opportu- 
nity of examining the public orders, and private correspondence of 
later date, this ample pledge has been consistently redeemed ; no 
trace of the malignant passions has polluted the public measures 
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of the Government; the moral humiliation and broken spirit of 
these unhappy men have been wounded by no marks of wanton tri- 
umph ; and it was but by an accident that nearly twelve months 
after this total and sincere oblivion, when time had begun to soften 
mutual asperities, and Sir Samuel Achmuty had assumed the com- 
mand of the army in an order full of good sense and moderation, 
—Sir George Barlow tore open the half-closed wounds, and pub- 
lished in General Orders the angry and severe remarks of the Court 
of Directors on the conduct of the officers, written under the re- 
cent impression of their former misbehaviour. ‘This fact exceeds 
a volume in describing the character of this extraordinary go- 
vernor. 


Much as we have exceeded our proposed bouts, it is essen- 


tial, that we should notice the trials of some of those whom 


Lord Minto publicly declares before trial, to be intended for 
punishment ; because the incidents have a direct relation to 
those fundamental principles of the present system, which most 
imperiously require to be examined. On the very uncommon if 
not unlawful tone of interference with one court-martial before 
its sentence was confirmed, it is not our intention to enlarge, nor 
to detail the proofs of extraordinary ignorance of facts under 
which the operations of government were directed, farther than 
to notice that the sentence upon Lieutenant-Colonel Doveton, one 
of the officers intended for punishment, declares him to be not 
guilty of any of the crimes of which he was charged and most 

nourably acquits him of the whole. ‘The career had been com- 
menced by punishment without trial; when the feelings excited 
by these punishments had led to the actual commission of crimes, 
it was then ostentatiously announced that trial by court-martial 
should be restored :—but when honourable acquittal was pro- 
nounced, the government reverts to its first principle of condemna- 
tion independent of trial, and after publishing the honourable 
acquittal of Colonel Doveton by the sentence of a court-martial, 
announces his suspension from the service by the sentence of the 
governor-general. 

We are not the ordinary advocates of Sir George Barlow or of 
Lord Minto, for we consider them as perfectly identified, but we 
will attempt to rescue them from some portion of the universal 
obloquy which has been excited in England by this proceeding. 
Tt belongs, in fact, as much to the system as to the men, and we 
are aware of hazarding our credit with merely British readers, by 
affirming that it is neither unprecedented nor uncommon. We 
have no room for numerous examples, and shall therefore adduce 
recent ones ;—Governor Lord Hobart, now Lord Buckingham- 
shire, suspended Colonel Oliver contrary to the sentence of a 
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court-martial in 1795. Governor Lord William Bentinck sus- 
pended Captain Johnson contrary to the sentence of a court-mar- 
tial in 1803. 

We repeat that this anomaly belongs as much to the system as 
to the men; and as the best proof of this opinion, we have select- 
ed our examples from the administration of two noblemen fdr 
whose public character and private virtues we entertain the high- 
est respect. ‘The existence of such proceedings under the go- 
vernment of such men, furnishes the best proof that it is the sys- 
tem itself which requires revision at the approaching renewal of 
the charter. 

We have now given a brief sketch of the unfortunate disturb- 
ances in the Madras army. We have brought under contempla- 
tion. 1. A body of officers, who, considering their fair views 
and objects in life, might justly have felt some discontent at any 
diminution or inequality in their pecuniary emoluments. 2. A 
commander in chief, irritated by an unaccustomed, and as we think 
an injudicious slight, instead of standing on the high alternative 
of tendering his resignation, or insisting upon the same privileges 
with his predecessors, descending to the low and unjustifiable 
measure of courting popularity with a discontented army, by 
fostering their complaints, and inflaming their real or supposed 
injuries. 3. We have seen a governor injudicious enough unwit- 
tingly to second this mischievous project, by acts approaching to 
outrage upon the feelings of the officers :—and lastly, we have de- 
scribed the steps by which these officers, (we verily believe against 
their original intentions,) were goaded, in hopes that each step 
would be the last necessary for attaimng their object, into a wick- 
ed and unnatural mutiny. Here we drop the curtain, and ear- 
nestly desire, that the past may be for ever buried in oblivion 
with the exception of the conduct of those, who, like General 
Close, (with no share of the blame, but with a presence of mind, 
fortitude, and magnanimity, not commonly to be found,*) nobly 
risked their lives in stemming the torrent. We now proceed to 
the consideration of Mr. Pitt’s bill. 

_ The leading principle of government inculcated in this bill, is the 
plan which Colonel Malcolm not unaptly describes by the terms 


‘‘ neutral or defensive policy ;” and in the contemplation of an 


* We believe it is not generally known, that this gallant officer, in his at- 
tempt to = the mutiny at Secunderabad, (of which he gives so modest an 
account in his letter to General Gowdie) actually went the length of offering his 
naked breast to the swords of the mutinous soldiery, in hopes of restoring them 


to duty by the feelings which such an action from a man so highly respected by 
them was calculated to excite. 
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approaching revision of the law, we shall take the liberty of ex- 
amining the principle on which this parliamentary doctrine is 
founded. 

There is no question on which ordinary statesmen, and even 
those who are somewhat elevated above the rank of newspaper 
politicians, have wasted so much rhetoric as in confounding the 
relations of private morals and political duty. We shall endea- 


vour to unravel this confusion and to render the distinction intelli-. 


gible. ‘The political agent man is unquestionably responsible to 
his Maker as a moral agent; but the grounds of that responsibility 
are totally distinct from those of the moral individual. e para- 
mount duty of a statesman is comprized in the charge of the Roman 
senate to its chief magistrate in the hour of peril “ne quid res- 
publica detrimenti capiat,” ‘lo preserve the state. He is respon- 
sible to his Maker for regu/ating his charge according to the im- 
mutable principles of justice, but to preserve his charge is his 
first duty to his Maker and to his country. He must not be guilty 
of political suicide. ‘The venerable author,* who has sanctified 
the doctrine of morals and politics by an invariable reference to 
the will of God, proposes an extreme case in which this political 
suicide may be averted even by the sacrifice of public faith: but 
we are are disposed to suspect that the extreme case can scarcely 
occur except as the consequence of a previous departure from good 
faith, wisdom, or justice. ‘The perfect statesman will avert such 
collision of duties: but still the safety of the state is his first ob- 
ject and paramount duty, and there cannot be two paramount 
and conflicting duties. The distinction will be rendered more 
plain by considering moral man as agent for himself, political 
man as the representative of others; moral man as an individual, 
political man as a state personified. In morals the individual con- 
templates an hereafter. Felicity is his end, and virtue his meaiis. 
in controversy with his neighbour, he considers what is virtuous, - 
pon Perr of himself, without reference to the possible conduct 
of his neighbour, not only because it is his duty so to do, but be- 
cause independently of an hereafter, temporal justice is above 
both, and will redress eventual injury. ‘The concerns of a stafe, 
considered as a state, are exclusively temporal, its end is safety, 
its means strength. The body politic, in controversy with its neigh- 
bour, stands on different grounds, there is no temporal power’ to 
administer justice and redress wrongs ; it therefore necessarily seeks 
for prosperity as the means of safety. In morals the individual, 
when oppressed, has in his deepest humiliation some dependance 
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as a last resource on the compassion of his enemy. ‘The body po- 
litic has no resource in compassion; the parties are reciprocally 
destitute of heart, and cannot grapple with the affections. In 
morals the individual acts with reference to virtue, because justice 
is attainable ; in politics with reference to power, because for want 
of an earthly arbiter justice is unattainable. A state that desires 
to be preserved must therefore seek to be powerful, there are no 
other secondary means of preservation; but because offensive, (in 
the qualified sense which we intend of not waiting for attack,) it is 
not necessarily unjust; on the contrary, regulated as we have al- 
ready explained, it does not assail except when its safety is threat- 
ened; it does not depress others beyond the necessity of its own 
preservation. 

Worldly power is necessarily relative; it is therefore a fluctuat- 
ing principle; its immediate object is prevalence as its only means 
of being stable ; power, therefore, is in its tendency an offensive 
principle. It is clear that power cannot be stationary while 
all around is in motion without losing its relative level, and sub- 
mitting to the prevalence of others instead of asserting its own. 
States are but so many personifications of power. A state, there- 
fore, which in order to be tranquil and secure, resolves to keep, 
and not to acquire, while all surrounding states are intent upon 
acquisition, is about as rational as the man who shuts his eyes 
in order that he may see ; to be safe it excludes the only meaus 
of safety; it passively promotes foreign aggrandizement and thus 
solicits attack by renouncing the means of attack. ‘The Roman 
empire never began materially to diminish until the neutral po- 
licy of Augustus determined that it should never imcrease. 

The advocates of a system which solicits attack, Have an ear- 
lier authority than Mr. Pitt’s bill; anda prominent example may 
be found of its effects in India, immediately preceding that 
legislative enactment. The growth of the house of Hyder was 
steady, rapid, and notorious for twenty years previous to the 
war of 1780; its progress had been regularly and accurately de- 
scribed, its successive conquests and aggrandizements distinctly 
reported, and the danger broadly foretold; the orders from Eng- 
land were almost in the words of Mr. Pitt's bill, deprecating all 
interference with the ambitious schemes of the native powers. 
As Hyder’s resources increased, those of the Company were pro- 
cbetionahly diminished ; his relative strength became their relative 
weakness. The storm ’ burst ; they had renounced the right to 
repel twenty years of substantial aggression and impending danger, 
because yet beyond the geographical frontier. ‘They would not 
acquire, and now they could not keep. The British empire m 
the south had been reduced to the last gasp of existence. It had 
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emerged from the brink of the grave, with the shroud yet encir- 
cling its head, and its wounds still rankling from the result of past 
errors. At such a period, in the face of facts notorious and in- 
telligible to all who chose to understand, British India was posi- 
tively directed to solicit new attacks by similar means. Popula- 
rity was necessary to the minister of the day; the multitude was 
misled by the same ignorant sophistry, with respect to the poli- 
tics of India, as that, which now are sometimes used, though it 
was then prompted by more interested motives,* and a law was 
to be framed on the assumption of that very confusion of ideas 
which we have deemed it necessary to separate. 

We proceed to examine the consequences of the law. Lord 
Cornwallis, who was appointed governor-general in 1786, saw, 
at an early period, the danger to be apprehended from the power 
and restless ambition of Tippoo Sultaun, and the necessity of prepar- 
ing alliances for the contest, which he perceived to be not only in- 
evitable, but absolutely necessary to the future safety of the British 
possessions. ‘The Nizam was the first prince to whom he addressed 
himself. An offensive treaty with this prince, dated in 1768, pro- 
vided for the conquest and possession of Hyder’s dominions by the 
Company, and its execution had been prohibited by orders from 
England. In thecourse of his lordship’s negotiations with the Nizam 
it was necessary to explain an article of the treaty of 1768, which 
provided for aiding him with a certain military force. The 
meaning of this article was now explained; and it was made a 
condition, that the force in question should not be employed 
against any powers in alliance with the Company, every one of 
whom was enumerated, with the single exception of Tippoo 
Sultaun. Now Tippoo Sultaun had a treaty of peace and amity 
with the Company, and this exclusion, by the revival of an offen- 
sive treaty, was a virtual declaration of hostility. But this was not 
all; the instrument to which we advert, was not a regular treaty, 
(which Lord Corwallis informs the Nizam, he was prevented 
from entering into by the laws of his country, and the injunctions 
of the King and Company of England;) it was a letter (dated 1st 
July, 1789) which his lordship declared to be equally binding on 
the British nation as a regular treaty. Here then is the noble- 
man, whose moderation and neutral policy are the theme of ge- 
neral admiration, in the first important act of his government, 
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* The company’s civil servants knew, that so long asa set of native usurpers, 
or as they were then also termed native princes, were permitted to contend 
in India with each other for power, means (well known at that time in the 


— were open to the Company’s servants of procuring rapid fortunes, by al- 
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not only feeling the necessity of violating the law, but aggravat- 
ing the violation by a flimsy and clandestine evasion. When the 
aggression of Tippoo on Travancore, in the same year, induced 
Lord Cornwallis to act with a spirit and decision which will al- 
ways do honor to his memory, he determined to negotiate for the 
aid of the Mahrattas. They were naturally alarmed at the pros- 
pect of being themselves attacked in the event of our success against 
the common enemy ; they perceived our power to stand on a re- 
spectable level, and imagined that its mcrease would endanger their 
own. . The act of parliament prohibiting conquest and aggrandize- 
ment was produced as the answer to this objection. ‘The argu- 
ment actually prevailed; and it is notorious that the Mahrattas 
considered the point as established, not only that they were safe 
against aggression from us, but free to carry on their own schemes 
of aggrandizement, without interruption or remonstrance. And 
such was the positive result. Lord Cornwallis permitted Madajee 
Scindia to possess himself of the empire of Delhi, to conquer 
Hindostan, and to establish on the Company’s frontier, a power 
much more formidable than that of Tippoo. But Madajee 
Scindia understood the neutral policy; he did not pass the fron- 
tier, because he was not ready; and the danger was suffered to 
accumulate, because while the frontier was inviolate, his lordship 
was at liberty to lose his level in the scale of powers, and to con- 
template with apathy the organization of the means of his own 
destruction. ‘The Mahrattas did not stop here: on the depar- 
ture of Lord Cornwallis in 1793, a pretext was made by the 
state of Poona, directed and supported by the whole power of 
Seindia, for attacking the Nizam; and here the policy of British 
_ India was not only neutralized but emasculated. The contending 
states were parties to the triple alliance by which the power of 
Tippoo had recently been arrested and reduced: and Tippoo was 
now in open and notorious communication with the Mahrattas for 
the eventual extinction of the power of the Nizam. 
Under this critical aspect of affairs, the efforts of the governor- 
general, Sir John Shore, were directed to a verbal criticism of 
the terms of the triple alliance, for the purpose of deciding on 
the obligation to assist the state which was thus threatened with 
extinction. ‘The question was, not whether British India was to 
be safe, but whether a doubtful bit of paper authorized it to be 
safe. He was afraid of giving offence to the Mahrattas, whose 
jealousy he conceived would be excited by any engagement 
which should improve our alliance with the Nizam, and thus 
consolidate our strength. The apprehension of the jealousy of 
rivals is a mighty engine of the neutral policy; as if the discovery 
of fear did not, by an universal law of nature, instead of averting, 
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inevitably produce the apprehended evil. But the governor-ge- 
neral had another and more rational fear, the fear of the law. 
He knew “ that* the disputes which were made the pretext of 
this rupture were easy of adjustment ;” he knew that “ if+ the 
Mahrattas should proceed to extremities against the Nizam, it 
could only be with a view to annihilate the independence of his 
authority,” and that{ he must sink under the attack. Our§ poli- 
tical consequence might, he conceived, lose something of its im- 


portance in the estimate of the native powers, by leaving the - 


Nizam to his fate ;” but the letter of the treaties already existing, 
did not, as he thought, authorize our support, and the act of the 
legislature expressly prohibited an interference which might in- 
volve us in hostility, ‘‘ He appears, however, (says Col. M.) to 
have strongly felt (as Lord Cornwallis had done before) the injury 
and danger to which our interests might be eventually exposed, 
from the operation of the restrictions of the act of 1793. 

A war was commenced (in 1794); an action was fought which 
prostrated the Nizam at the feet of the Mahrattas; his extinction 
as a power was absolutely in their hands. But they paused at 
trusting neutral policy to such an extent: they disbelieved the ex- 
treme folly of our shivering in a defensive posture, until the mine 
should be ready to explode under our feet; and an arrangement 
was concluded, by which, without dethroning the Nizam, they 
thought that they had ensured the gradual and unobserved annex- 
ation of his dominions to the Mahratta states. 

The Nizam considered himself, and with reason, deluded and 
betrayed by the English alliance; he had no resource against the 
Mahrattas and 'Tippoo Sultaun, but throwing himself into the arms 
of France. The English auxiliary force, which had abandoned 
him in the hour of peril, was dismissed from his dominions; a 
regular army, officered by Frenchmen, was formed on the basis of 
some corps which had been previously organized, and a regular 
grant of territory was allotted for it’s support. ‘The contiguity 
of this territority to that of the Company, and the establishment 
of a French force at its door, did, however, alarm the neutral 
policy ; and a plain intimation was given even by Sir John Shore 
of the necessity of advancing a British force to the frontier. But 
it evaporated in words ; and the lesson did not seem to have been 
taught, that all this danger might have been averted by an adher- 
ence to the principles of good faith and self-preservation. 


Nearly in this state Lord Mornington found the relations of . 
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British India, on his arrival in that country in 1798. The death 
of the Peishwa and of Madajee Scindia, had in the intermediate 

riod produced internal commotions in the Mahratta states, which 
had averted the intended annexation of the dominion of the Ni- 
zam ; and that prince was thus . iowed the opportunity of aug- 
menting and improving his regular French force. Dowlut Row 
Scindia, the successor of Madajee, had seized the old minister at 
Poona, usurped the whole power of that government, and was 
busied in organizing a dominion which now extended from the 
mountains of Cumason to the banks of the Toombuddra. The 
regular military force in his service and that of the Nizam was not 
merely officered by Frenchmen, and paid by the state which they 
served, but extensive territories were surrendered for their pay- 
ment, of which the French commandants possessed the exclusive 
rule, civil and military ; and for all the purposes of regular govern- 
ment were much more effectually the sovereigns, than the princes 
who conferred them were of the remainder of their territory. It 
was of little comparative moment, as it regarded the British 
power, in what manner the French chiefs might be enabled to 
avert the future collision of the powers which they served. ‘The 
fact was broad, notorious, and incontestible, that Mysore, the 
Decan, the whole of the Mahratta states, including Hindostan; in 
a word, every thing that touched the British possessions from 
Cape Comorin to the pillars of Alexander, was effectually and 
decidedly French. The means were prepared, the combinations 
obvious and easy, and nothing was required but the presence of 
an European French force by land or by sea, and an able head 
to direct the operations, for the destruction of the whole fabric of 
our Indian power in two campaigns. We invite such of our 
countrymen as possess the requisite information, to pause at this 
proposition, to examine whether it be disputable; and to reflect 
that the whole was the result of a policy, solemnly prescribed by 
an act of the British legislature. 

A governor-general unshackled by such restrictions would have 
entered upon the whole question at once; not for the purpose of 
attacking at once a combination which must inevitably have over- 
whelmed him ; but for determining the order in which the dif- 
ferent branches of danger should be most conveniently assailed in 
succession. ‘There is reason to believe, that the terror of the law 
prevented Lord Mornington (now Lord Wellesley,) from so con- 
sidering the question ; but, however this may be, the order which 
necessity imposed, was that which wisdom would have sanctioned. 
The French force at Hyderabad was replaced by an English one, 
and ‘Tippoo was destroyed. Thus far public approbation follow- 
ed his measures ; but when, in the inevitable course of events, the 
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greater and infinitely more formidable danger was to be removed, 
when by a series of brilliant achievements the work was actually 
done, and nothing remained to be performed, but that the work- 
man who had combined the materials, should give the last polish 
of the master’s hand;—then the demon of neutral policy reared 
once more its frightful, and affrighted head; its horrid, senseless, 
and porteutous screams were re-echoed from Downing Street to 
Leadenhall Street, and from Leadenhall Street to Downing 
Street, and called from the retreat of age and honour the venera- 
ble nobleman who deserved a better fate, than to be thus com- 
pelled to outlive his former self, and to be exhibited in a situation 
in which his best friends could contemplate death as the event 
most favourable to his glory. 

We would willingly bury in oblivion the state of mental imbe- 
cility in which this wreck of every thing great and noble was in- 
duced to declare on a question of that description, which one of 
our greatest statesmen pronounced to be almost the only justifia- 
ble ground of war, that it was BUT a mere point of honour,* and 
that he would concede it, to conciliate a chief (Scindia) who had 


violated the law of nations, plundered the British representative: 


at his court, and at this very time detained him as a prisoner in his 
camp. The dissolution of the alliances which we had formed, 
and the abandonment of our allies to the fury of their enemies, 
were measures meditated, but not effected, when death interposed 
to expunge the last scene of the drama, and to leave to the prin- 
cipal actor but the remembrance of his early fame. 

Sir George Barlow succeeded by a provisional appointment to 
be governor-general of British India. Lord Lake was still in the 
field; and under the proper authority, adjusted the points at issue 
with Scindia by a new treaty, in every way honourable, moderate, 
and advantageous. He had, with the perfect concurrence of 
Scindia, stipulated for the river Chumbul, as the boundary of the 
Company’s possessions and dependencies: Ist, as a definite 
line to prevent litigation; 2d, as including a principal pass 
into Hindostan, contained in the small territories of the Raja of 
Boondee, whose uniform friendly conduct during the late hostili- 
ties rendered it a point of national honour, to protect him against 
the vengeance of the enemies whom he had thereby created. 
Other conclusive reasons for this line of demarcation, which our 
limits do not permit us to detail, were also assigned by his lord- 
ship; and he gave it as his opinion, that no secure or honourable 
peace could be concluded with Holcar (with whom we'were still 
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at war) which should not contain a similar stipulation. Sir George 
approved and confirmed the treaty with Scindia, but added two 
declaratory articles, which relinquished these most essential means 
of future safety, and abandoned the Raja of Boondee to de- 
struction. 

The war with Holcar still remained; Lord Lake, by skilful 
combinations compelled him to a flight towards the north, and did 
not cease the pursuit till he rested near the pillars of Alexandria, 
beyond the Hyphasis. A treaty was here concluded, by which, 
among other conditions, Holcar renounced all right to the dis- 
tricts of Tonk Rampoora and Boondee, and all territory north 
of the Chumbul. ‘The question of the Raja of Boondee has been 
already explained, and of Tonk Rampoora it is only necessary to 
remark, that its renunciation by Holcar was equally important for 
the preservation of future tranquillity. Sir George Barlow ap- 
proved of this treaty, and in a declaratory article, destroyed by a dash 
of the pen all that made it truly valuable. Tonk Rampoora was 
ceded to Holcar, the Raja of Boondee was abandoned to a second 
enemy, and Scindia and Holkar jointly and severally were left free 
to push their aggressions according to their good will and 
pleasure. 

The Rajpoot tribes, really the descendants of ancient kings, 
as the name imports, occupy under the rule of several chiefs, the 
chain which skirts the north-western bounds of Hindostan, nearly 
to the waters of Penjaub. The individual character of this race 
combines all that is noble, generous, brave, and true, in a degree 
which equals, if it does not exceed whatever has been the theme 
of national praise in any region of the earth. The chiefs and their 
courts have partaken of the defects inseparable from a situation of 
constant danger and constant oppression ; they have incurred the 
habit of employing fraud against force,—the arms of the weak 
against the strong. In an evil hour one of these princes, the Raja 
of Jeypoor, concluded a defensive alliance with Lord Wellesley ; 
m the early periods of the war with Scindia and Holcar, he 
doubted the ultimate success of the British arms, and was back- 
ward in the performance of his engagements. At a critical period 
of the war with Holcar, Lord Lake reproached him with this in- 
activity, but promised, on the condition of his now exerting him- 
self, that the past should be forgotten; and he did accordingly 
exert himself in a manner extremely beneficial to Lord Lake, and 
received the expression of his lordship’s acknowledgments. This 
was one of the alliances which Sir George Barlow, at all risks, 
was determined to dissolve: and contrary to Lord Lake’s earnest 
remonstrances on the impolicy and ill faith of the measure, he 
dissolved it on the pretext of the Raja’s former conduct, and actually 
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assumed merit* for not having dissolved it at an earlier period. Sir 
George maintained the alliance when there was ground for dis- 
solving it, and dissolved it at a time when every obligation of ho- 
nour demanded its maintenance. At the former of these periods 
the Raja might have made his peace with Scindia and Holcar, by 
joining heartily against the English ; at the latter he was aban- 
doned without hope to the vengeance of his enemies. ‘The news 
of this disgraceful transaction created a sensation of alarm and 
distrust, which vibrated to the extremity of India; and the envoy 
of the Raja of Jeypoor, in an interview with Lord Lake, ‘broadly 
proclaimed, that it was the first time since the English government 
was established in India, “ that it had been known to make its 
faith subservient to its convenience.”+ Sir George was equally 
desirous of dissolving our defensive alliances with the Jaut chiefs, 
situated to the west of the Jumna. But as they had given no 
pretext for adopting this measure without their consent, negotia- 
tion was to effect the important object of inducing them to relin- 
quish our friendship. Lord Lake remonstrated—the governor- 
general declared that he was resolved ; but for some unexplained 
reason he did not persevere ; and these alliances still continue to 
constitute a part of our relative strength, 

Before we conclude our remarks on the opposite systems of 
policy maintained by two noble governors-general, we will give 
what seems to have been considered as the moral character of each 
in the words of their respective advocates: ‘We ought, says 
neutral policy,{ to trust in a great degree for our future security to 
the contests of our neighbours, and certain events,”"§ may be ex- 

ted to “ lay the foundation of interminable contests, which 
will afford ample and permanent employment,” &c. &c. “In the 
decline ¥ of intrinsic strength,” says masculine policy, “ inferior 
states may perhaps have gained a temporary safety, by fomenting 
the discord of contiguous powers. In any extremity such a po- 
licy is unwarrantable and disgraceful; nor can permanent repose 
be secured upon such precarious foundations in the actual con- 
dition of this empire.” 

We beg our readers to contemplate the moral consequences of 
these two systems; one for perpetuating wars and persecutions, 
bloodshed, and cruelty, for the purpose of perpetuating weakness 
among our enemies. The other for perpetuating peace, happi- 
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ness, prosperity, and subordination among them. Let our readers 
then declare, whose love of morality is most sincere, those who, 
under its cloak would adopt the former plan for very questionable 
purposes, or those who, without a possibility of private views, 
would accelerate the latter. 

We have affirmed that the work was done,* and required but 
the nicer remaining touches of the master’s hand, when neutral 
policy breathed poison and dissolved the fabric. We will now 
add, that another war is necessary to repair the mischief. This 
at first view is an alarming proposition; but we desire our country 
to look manfully at the question. The work is easy and certain, 
if manfully undertaken; and we proceed to shew that another war 
is both just and indispensible, for placing British India in that 
state of internal safety in which it may be fit to contemplate inva- 
sion from abroad. 

If it be objected, as we know it will, that the present state of 
the finances 1s unfavourable to such an undertaking, we answer, 
that there is no pressure on the finances, excepting what Leaden- 
hall Street (and the strange execution of its orders abroad) has 
created, and may remove. A considerable proportion of the debt 
created by the necessary removal, (which we have described,) of the 
danger created by neutral policy, was payable at certain periods 
and with certain restrictions, either in England or in India, at the 
option of the public creditor ; and bore an interest of 8 per cent. 

‘The court of directors was alarmed at the possibility of too 
large a portion of this debt being demanded at one time in England, 
and adopted measures to prevent it, which have exactly produced 
the evil they were intended to avert. New loans were opened at 
the same rate of interest, in which the paper of the former loans 
was received at par, while cash was only received at a premium, 
the object being to receive paper in preference to cash. ‘The re- 
mittance also of interest to England was rendered more favourable, 
as an inducement to the holders of paper in the old loans to sub- 
scribe to the new, under the essential change of another condition, 
namely, that the principal should be payable in India only. ‘This 
inducement did operate to a large extent, and a limited amount of 
cash for paying off in succession such as did not like the transfer, 
accelerated the success of the measure. But no sooner was this 
loan closed, than another was opened, and the concealed intent of 
the whole measure was unveiled, namely, the reduction of the in- 
terest to six per cent. 


Now it is of the essence of a fair compact, that the parties 
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should reciprocally have a fair and full understanding of the terms; 
one of the parties to this bargain did understand that he was giving 
up the beneficial right of receiving his principal in England, in 
consideration of receiving the same interest at a more favourable 
rate of remittance. It is quite certain (and no man in England or 
in India will be so profligate as to deny it,) that if the true intent 
had been made known of immediately manceuvering the reduction 
of interest to 6 per cent., there was no individual, no not one, of 
the holders of the old paper, who would have subscribed it to the 
new loan. Every man would either have received payment in 
cash, or have demanded the other alternative of bills on England 
for the principal. ‘The government, therefore, obtained possession 
of the property of individuals, by the concealment of the 
most essential condition of the compact.e The bonds of 
absentees lodged in the treasury, according to the terms of the 
loans, under the responsibility of government, not to be alienated 
without a special power of attorney, were alienated under the ge- 
neral power left with their agents, under the pretext, that “ the 
bonds were not alienated,” but the consideration paid, and 
the agent was free to subscribe it to another loan. ‘This may be 
law, but it is very bad common sense, and still worse common 
faith; it is however by no means strange that the agents, who had 
a double commission on the transactions, should be marvellously 
obsequious to the views of the government. The result of the 
whole has been the complete destruction of public confidence and 
credit; and every man who was so fortunate as to keep his old 
bonds, has now demanded a remittance for the principal; we un- 
derstand that the whole registered debt of Bombay will be so de- 
manded. ‘The Company has come down to: Parliament, and must 
again come down for relief, to meet this very pressure, which may 
with the utmost facility be relieved by reverting to the compact 
which has been violated. It is true, that in the state of things 
which they have thus forced, it will be necessary to evade or post- 
pone the payments in England; but this object is easily accom- 
plished by offering to the creditors a fair alternative which the 
court of directors know to be easy of adjustment. It is necessary 
to add that 8 per cent. is rather below the average rate of interest 
in India, im ordinary times, 12 per cent. being the maximum 
secoverable at law. At the period alluded to, the trade from one 

of India to another had been completely suspended by the 
activity of the privateers from the Mauritius, and a vast amount of 
commercial capital had, for want of better employment, been vested 
in Company’s paper. The excess of circulation lowered the rate of 
interest, and facilitated the operations which have been described. 
The capture of the Mauritius will place this trade on the footing 
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of a peace trade, and unlock the whole of the commercial capital 
thus bound up; the rate of interest will of course resume its ave- 
rage level; those whose paper may have been subscribed to the 
g per cent. loan, will have lost just one fourth of their capital, if 
not reiieved by a sense of justice and fair dealing. But if the go- 
vernment, for the relief of the pressure which they have thus cre- 
ated, or for the relief of any other pressure, should without such 
relief open a new loan ; such is the general distrust, that probably 
not a rupee would be subscribed without conditions ten-fold more 
inconvenient than that which they have sought to evade. Until 
the occurrence of this transaction the honourable conduct of the 
government towards the public creditor had been such, that the 
resources of individuals were always at the command of the state. 
At the period of financial embarrassment which occurred on the 
sudden change of system, when Lord Cornwallis passed through 
Murshedabad in 1805, the native bankers of the city came out to 
ask whether forty lacs of rupees would be acceptable, and the 
offer was declined. Lord Wellesley possessed their contidence in 
an equal degree ; and at the period when that nobleman was su- 
perseded, it is stated that he had calculated on extinguishing the 
whole Indian debt in five years; and we believe not only that this 
important object was within the scope of his comprehensive mind, 
but that the calculation rested on solid foundations. 

We return to the war, which we have stated to be indis- 
pensable. 

If Sir George Barlow had permitted the treaties with Scindia 
and Holcar to stand in the precise words in which they were 
concluded, and had moreover abstained from the violation 
of public faith in the case of the Raja of Jeypoor; the British 
government, from the commanding position already explained, 
would have been enabled, in spite of neutral policy, to interfere in 
Malwa whenever its interference should become necessary to its 
safety. In fact, the power to interfere would have produced, and 
that alone can ever produce, a state of things conducive to our 
safety, and thus have prevented the necessity of interference ; the 
brave and excellent Rajpoots would have thrown themselves into 
our arms ; all within would have been safe ; and looking outwards 
we should have had associates worthy of intercourse with British 


honour, and. fit to emulate British courage. Let us (for we must). 


contemplate the reverse of the picture ; the Rajpoots were alien- 
ated, and all within is the reverse of safe. The contests of our 
neighbours have not yet produced their natural result of accom- 


9 ap to unite against us;—but they have produced a worse 
esult. 


Holcar falling successively into a state of brutal drunkenness’ 
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and insanity, was finally reduced to imbecility—mertal and bodily, 
by a paralytic stroke. Meer Khan, his first military officer, 
usurped the government, extended his power, established a fixed 
hold over Nagore and Biccaneer, in the heart of the Rajpoot 
states, and threatens their political extinction; he hag render- 
ed paramount his authority over Malwa and Cansdeish, 1n- 
cluding the wreck of the power of Scindia, who may become an 
instrument or a victim, as convenience shall determine. Meer 
Khan, himself an Afghan, has gathered round him the whole of 
the Afghan interest in the seats of their early conquests, has be- 
come the rallying point for the herds of that tribe whom the Eng- 
lish courts of judicature have driven from our dominions, and of 
the hardy adventurers of the same race, who are incessantly issuing 
from the mountains of the north in search of military employment, 
In one word, he has become the Hyder, the Tipoo, the Scindia, 
the Holcar. The danger, that has been created by our own errors, 
must be removed before its removal be impracticable. ‘There 
is not one hour to be lost—the work must be done.* We must 
begin by retrieving that which was in our hands, and wantonly 
thrown away by neutral policy. The Rajpoot tribes are crushed 
but not extinguished; their resentment has yielded to reflection; 
they ascribe the treachery which delivered Jeypoor to its enemies 
to the mistaken policy of one man, and not to the deliberate in- 
tention of a generous people. We know that such a sentiment is 
prevalent among them, and that they are anxious to obtain and to 
justify our protection. ‘To restore their confidence, and to unite 
them indissolubly to the British empire, it is only necessary to say 
in the spirit of truth and manhood, that the past has been con- 
sidered and condemned, and that in future they shall not be aban- 
doned and deceived. ‘These diplomatic arrangements must be 
managed with delicacy, and above all, these high-minded men 
must not be permitted to move, till we have re-occupied all the 
positions abandoned by neutral policy, and are ready at every 
point. ‘To enter into farther detail would be not only useless, but 
mischievous ; all the coarse work will be finished in one campaign, 
and the remainder will only be to confer happiness and peace on 
nations to whom these blessings are only known by report. 

We here pause for a moment, and beg our readers to reflect on 
the causes and consequences of that system of misgovernment, by 
which the comprehensive plans of a statesman for the permanent 
_ security of India were blasted in the moment of completion ;— 


* The reader may take the single fact of a field train of 120 guns with his 
principal army, “ Expede Herculem.” 
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and the probable establishment of the financial system upon a 
solid foundation entirely prevented. So that the Company, with 
the security of empire, and a flourishing revenue within their grasp, 
may now be said, by their own specific and undivided act, to have 
established the former by sowing the seeds of future inevitable 
war, and to have secured the latter by means which compel them 
to come down as paupers to parliament for relief from their 
distress. 

Before we proceed to examine the important question of the 
attack upon our Indian empire from the north, we will devote a very 
few lines to our central possessions in the Decan ; in order that we 
may turn our faces in the opposite direction with the confidence 
that every thing is safe in our rear. ‘The military force which we 
are obliged by treaty and compelled by considerations of security 
to keep on the side of Poona, 1s safe by the possession of Ahmed- 
nagur connected with the support of Bombay. Not so that 
which the same considerations oblige us to keep on the side of 
Hyderabad, and which it has been found expedient to station at 
Jaulna, nearly 500 miles from our nearest depot of military stores. 
A safe depot in this situation is indispensable, and must be ob- 
tained; we do not choose to name the place, nor to publish any 
thing that may interfere with the success of this necessary measure. 
The information we possess is neither exclusive nor inaccessible ; 
but the thing must be done. 

One word more before we march northwards; we have said 
that hords of Afghans have been driven from our dominions by the 
English courts of judicature ; but it is not our intention to treat 
these courts with levity, nor to affirm that many of these men 
would not have been driven away by any other authority which 
should attempt to curb their licentiousness. The subject of our 
internal system is too vast to be attempted in an episode. Colonel 
Malcolm speaks in commendation of what is usually termed the 
permanent system of landed property, and of the judicial establish- 
ments. A late author,* in an investigation the most ample and 
satisfactory that has yet appeared, considers the permanent system 
to have subverted the rights of the ancient proprietors, and to have 
established the usurpation of new men; and deems the whole ma- 
chinery of the judicial system to have been foimded in similar 
error. It is not our intention to avail ourselves of the doctrine of 
our sage Nestor,+ that “ the necessary time for making ourselves 
thoroughly masters of such subjects is so great that the works will 


* Wilks’s South of India, chap. v. 
t No. 1, of the British Review, p. 5. 
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never pay for reviewing.” ‘The time may be considerable, but on 
the whole we are of opinion that the work alluded to will pay for 
reviewing, and we shall accordingly pay our respects to it in due 
time. 

At length we have arrived at the northern frontier of our em- 
pire; but before we march a step beyond it, we repeat, that the 
consolidation and security of all in our rear, is of tenfold impor- 
tance to any possible contingency that can arise in our front. 

We consider the river Sutlege to constitute the north-western 
frontier of our present possessions and dependencies in their widest 
acceptation. Qur next neighbours are the Seiks, a sect of modern 
origin and whimsical opinions. Its founder observing, that the 
prevailing religions of Mohammed and of Brahma were curious in 
regarding what entered into the inward man; the former abhorring 
pork, the latter beef, and both prohibiting spirituous liquors, 
made it the test of the new religion that its followers should eat 
both beef and pork, and drink brandy ad libitum. The doctrines 
are a wild compound of Mohammedan Soofyism and Hindoo 
metaphysics, and seemed for a time to have generated democrati- 
cal notions. Recently, however, Runjeet Sing, a soldier of en- 
terprize, has become their acknowledged sovereign ; his territo 
extends over the whole of the fertile provinces of Penjaub, and 
probably by this time comprises Moultan, which he meditated to 
wrest from the contending branches of the house of Abdialli. 
Runjeet Sing, as a soldier of fortune, is necessarily jealous of the 
English, who have the greatest power to controul his ambition; 
but it is doubtful whether he would not be still more jealous of a 
conqueror who should assail him from the north. He is too sa- 
gacious to be deluded by the stale pretext of a great power bring- 


_ yng independence to a small one ; and at present the measures to 


be observed towards him ought to be considered as depending on 
his own future conduct, and ou other contingences too remote to 
be made the ground of immediate action. ‘ 

Beyond the Indus is Cabul, the ancient empire of Ghizni, and 
the modern seat of the house of Abdalli; a kingdom almost ex- 
‘clusively Mahomedan. Its present boundaries extend north-west 
beyond the Hindoo Kho, on the Indian Parapamesus, embracing 
a large portion of Khorasan, usually considered as a Persian pro- 
vince, but now divided between Cabul and Persia, by a line which 
has fluctuated between Herat and Mushed; the dependencies of 
.Cabul to the south extend to the ocean, meluding Hyderabad, 

which is situated near the mouth of the Indus. ‘Two rivals of 
the House of Abdalli, Mahmoud Shah, and Shuja ul Mulk have 
for many years contended for the throne with alternate success ; 
the latter supporting his pretensions by the local interests of his 
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own. territory, and the former chiefly by the influence and aid of 
the Persian monarch, and the local resources of the part of Kho- 
rassan which he possessed. Mr. Elphinstone was sent on a 
mission to Shuja ul Mulk, then supposed to be established ; but 
after his arrival found that a sudden revolution of fortune had ren- 
dered the cause of that chief so hopeless, that the mission proved 
abortive. More recently Shuja ul Mulk has been driven by his 
rival across the Indus into the Penjeub, and for the present Mah- 
moud possesses nearly the whole monarchy. Before any thing can 
be determined regarding the policy proper to be observed to such 
a state, it is necessary that it should assume some fixed shape,— 
for its vicissitudes cannot be considered at anend. ‘The connexion 
of Mahmoud Shah with Persia will require management with re- 
gard to the latter power; but this connexion has no permanent 
bond; the Afghans and Persians being essentially hostile to each 
other. 

The modern kingdom of Persia extends from the limits already 
sketched, north to the Caspian Sea, south-west by the river Araxes 
in Armenia, and thence by Mount Ararat and Kurdistan to the 
Persian Gulf in the south. 

The vicinity of the river Araxes forms the present line of de- 
marcation between the eastern and western world: the Russian 
army on one side and the Persian on the other. Here then we 
pause to consider the question of the invasion of India by a French 
or Russian force. ‘The various routes that have been traced for the 
march of a French army ina given number of months and days, cal- 
culated in the office of the Chief of the Staff, and to be performed 
with the same regularity as an Englishman would travel post from 
Penzance to Inverness, are idle speculations scarcely worthy of re- 
mark. ‘There are no inns and kind hostesses on the road. The 
French have no such miserable generals as not to look what they 
leave in their rear: not one step can be made for any useful pur- 
pose without obtaining the fixed possession of the countries through 
which they pass. Uncivilized states are infinitely more difficult of 
transfer and solid occupation than regular governments. In the 
former there is nothing to seize that necessarily gives the occupa- 
tion of the rest; in the latter there is a connected machine of 
which it is only necessary to possess the key, atid the machine 
continues in its usual course of motion whether wound up by the 
hand of John or of Thomas. Prussia, conquered in half a cam- 
paign, was completely French in half a campaign: the conquest 
of an Asiatic government, as every one knows who has considered 
the subject, is the dissolution of that government. There is a 
chaos to be new moulded, just as if the component parts had ne- 
ver been joined. This proposition, without doubt, is qualified by 
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circumstances, and particularly by the consideration, whether the 
government displaced were themselves conquerors or the natural 
government of the country. But, as a general proposition it is 
indisputable. ‘The conquest, occupation, and organization of such 
countries, so as to furnish safety and resources to the rear, is an 
achievement of many years and much progressive arrangement.— 
There are two principal routes by which an European power can 
meditate the conquest of India over land; one to the north-east- 
ward of the Black Sea, across the Don, and through Georgia and 
‘Armenia, to the westward of the Caspian until we reach the river 
Araxes already noticed. This route is Russian. The other is 
Turkish—by Constantinople and thence skirting part of the south 
western vicinity of the Black Seainto Mesopotamia: this is the 
route by which the Roman legions marched to the frontier of their 
einpire near to the modern Bagdad. ‘Turning to the left before 
we reach that frontier, this route enters Persia far to the south- 
ward of the former: for Persia in every imaginable case must be 
traversed. The resources of population, fertility, and food, are de- 
cidedly in favour of the latter line of operation: the former per- 
haps offers the means of more early accomplishment. ‘The con- 
quest of Russia seems to be much more for the early purposes of 
Bonaparte in his plans on India, than the conquest of the Ottoman 
empire ; and it is so in the exact proportion that the former (however 
low in civilization) has a more regular organization of government 
than Turkey. The fabulous power of Russia has cheated Europe, 
and threatens to destroy itself if not saved by events which it has in 
no respect contributed to produce. After a few sanguinary battles, 
the new Duke, or Viceroy, or King of Moscow, would with little of 
new organization sit down in his bureau de la guerre, and his man- 
dates would be obeyed from the Crimea to Kamsckatcha. There is 
no spirit of patriotism, nor public virtue in the mass of this scattered 
population to disturb the new order of things: and in a year or two 
after the conquest he would be ready to look towards the line of 
the Araxes. In the conquest of ‘Turkey, the pigeon-holes of the 
scavans must furnish a new constitution, new gradations of public 
_functionaries, new organizations; in short the whole revolution 

vocabulary, with its consequent variations of action must be put in 
requisition for the settlement of every successive province: and 
each in succession would require time and abundant patience to 
be matured for any useful purpose of security or resource. ‘The 
‘Russian peasant is an excellent material for a soldier, but as a 
component part of the ordinary population he is unmilitary, and 
a slave. Throughout the whole ‘Turkish population, from the 
emperor to the ploughman, with the single exception of the 
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Greeks, every individual is a soldier, educated in military habits 
and ideas. ‘There is not a spark of public virtue, but there is 
something of patriotism, and an abundance of religious bigotry, 
which would perform the functions of patriotism. The whole 
mass of the population would be hostile. In Egypt, after its occu- 
pation by the French, for some time no Frenchman could go be- 
yond the protection of his picquets without the certainty of being 
murdered. ‘They are excellent servants but horrible masters. As 
the late Meer dines sagaciously observed, an Englishman is a 
better instrument for moulding Asiatics into a permanent form.— 
The Frenchman will be preferred at a distance, the Englishman 
on better acquaintance; he is the more moral animal, and conse- 
quently the more considerate and just. We are confident that the 
same state of things which was experienced in Egypt would long 
exist in any Turkish province, occupied by the French. This 
route, therefore, is the most tedious, but the cheapest, because most 
abundant in resource. ‘The Russian is the most expeditious, but 
the most expensive, because less fertile of resource. Either of 
them involves a distant danger; but it is not the less real for being 
distant. The Russians have at this time in the whole extent of 
Georgia and Armenia not more than 10,000 men; and with this 
force continue to foil the whole power of the Persian empire, aided 
by the regular force recently organized and disciplined by the 
French, and most unwisely extended and extending under the di- 
rection of a British embassy. Anarmy of 30,000 French or Rus- 
sians from the line of the Araxes would make the easy conquest of 
Persia in one campaign ; the organization of the country being a 
subsequent consideration. ‘These raw levies will only facilitate the 
operation, by turning the attention of the Persians from the national 
defence of irregular cavalry acting on the enemy’s supplies to an 
infantry denominated regular, but which cannot become so till the 
government be reformed ; yor can it for a lengthened period be 
made fit to contend with more regular veterans. Every native go- 
vernment in India which has adopted this military policy has fallen 
directly in consequence of its adoption. The lavish subsidy of two 
lacs a month which we have improvidently agreed to pay, even if 
disbursed through the hands of British pay-masters, will certainly 
improve that portion of the force, but will only render it a future 
instrument better matured for the purposes of Bonaparte, unless 
we can bring forward a force to support it, capable of contending 
for the empire of India on the plains of Persia. Let us examine 
the practicability of such a project. Our naval superiority com- 
mands an easy connection with the shores of the Persian Gulf.— 
Ascending to the interior by any route that may be assumed from 
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the burning plain which skirts the coast, Alps over Alps are to be 
surmounted, and a country to be passed which for the practical pur- 
poses of military communication is, exclusively of distance, in a great 
degree closed by nature against either access or support in that di- 
rection. We request the reader, with a pair of compasses in his 
hand, extended to any given measure, to step over the map from our 
frontier on the Sutledge to the line of the Araxes; he will find it 
not less than 2300 miles on the lowest computation : the force 
then which might be brought forward for the defence of Persia 
would be totally insulated from all means of support, and in such 
a situation as none but a second-rate general of pen and ink would 
consent to be placed in even upon paper. ‘To risk a corps in 
such a position would be about as reasonable as if Bonaparte, me- 
ditating the conquest of America, were to place his advanced 
guard on Rhode Island and his main army at Brest, without a ship 
to keep up the communication. If Persia were even rendered a 
British possession, the stake would be greater, but the hazard 
equally desperate. 

For the purpose of correct intelligence to regulate our means 
where we are really invulnerable (if safe from within) an 
envoy ought to be maintained, at the sacrifice of a large ex- 
pense at the court of Persia; but it ought to be his duty, 
(as it is generally the interest of every envoy) to speak the truth ; 
not meanly to flatter the vanity of the Persians with the false assur- 
ance that they are rendering themselves invincible by false mea- 
sures; but to read to them, in the history of their ancestors, that 
their best hope of defence consists in the same description of troops 
and the same system of warfare by which the Parthians succes- 
sively foiled or destroyed the flower of the Roman legions under 
Crassus, Antony, Maximus, Valerian, Julian, and Jovian. 

We have now examined to the extent that we had proposed, the 
frame of our Indian governments, and the policy by which they 
are directed in those aspects in which they most urgently bear upon 
the great object of internal safety ; and we have discussed the ques- 
tion of external attack ; not in the thousand various shapes (not one 
of which may ever be realized) that would suggest themselves to 
mere speculative minds, but in its sober relation to the measures 
which call for early decision. [t remains that we should consider 
a more important object than either, namely, the frame of the 
home government, that which is to infuse strength or weakness, 
folly or consistency into every branch of our relations in India. 

A body of Proprietors of India Stock of uncertain number 
elects a Court of Directors consisting of 24 individuals by law, and 
30, in fact, six having the respite of a yearin turn. A Board of 
Commissioners consisting of six members appointed by the King, 
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controls the Directors in every thing but trade. The Proprietors 
as an elective body are in no material degree either more or less 
competent to a wise choice than that which elects the represeuta- 
tives of the nation to serve in Parliament; but the Proprietors 
exercise also a deliberative and controlling power over the Direc- 
tors. The Court of Directors, split into Committees, 1 is a mass of 
subordinate and deliberative bodies: reunited it is a deliberative and 
executive body ; acommittee from its number exercises a separate 
executive authority in matters requiring secrecy. ‘The Board of 
Commissioners controls it in every scase, trade alone excepted ; and 
if doubts should arise regarding what is and what is not trade, an 
appeal lies to the King in Council. The fertile stores of the 
French revolution did not produce a constitution consisting of an 
executive controlled by the elective power below, and by another 
executive above—Abbé Sieyes would perhaps have suspected 
that such body was competent to evil and not to good. 

The present Court of Directors consists of persons who have 
been captains of ships, of persons who have been owners of ships, 
of merchants not known to have been owners of ships, and of civil 
and military men who have served in India. 

A director on his first appointment goes through his regular 
apprenticeship in the committes for hiring ships, and loading 
ships, and unloading ships; for preventing or encouraging private 
trade in India or at home; for the civil and military colleges, &c. 
Xe. tll at the expiration of 15 years, if he last so long, he 
reaches the rank of the committee of correspondence, and the dig- 
nity of considering on a grand scale the government of the Indian 
empire. We know that this body contains many men of high re- 
spectability, honorable principles, and good talents: but really 
he must be no ordinary man who will have passed through such 
a probation without some of the tar and oakum contracts and in- 
voices sticking to his habiliments, A director must not be an 
avowed ship-owner* or trader to India} on his own account, but 
we do not find that sons, fathers, nephews, or uncles, are so pro- 
hibited. 

It will scarcely be credited by an unsuspecting public, that these 
governors of a mighty empire are free to traffic to any extent, not 
only with others, but with themselves, 7. e. the directors indivi- 
dually with the directors collectively ; the directors in their capa- 
city of private merchants with themselves in their corporate capa- 
city of the trustees of others ;{ with the flimsy reservation that 


* Bye Laws, chap. 13, sect. 5. | 
+t Do. chap. 6, sect. 20. 
¢ Do. chap. 6. sect. 2, 3, and 4. 
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every director shall declare the degree of interest he has in what 
he sells to the Company; and if a debate arise upon it, shall 
withdraw before the vote. The degree of attendance exacted 
from directors at the India-House, is abundantly sufficient to oc- 
cupy the whole attention of a man of ordinary talents ; and where 
the individual is engaged in extensive mercantile concerns on his 
own account, it will always be matter of calculation to what ex- 
tent and with what success private interest and public duty may 
contend for the command of his time. This attendance is reward- 
ed with the miserable salary of 300/. a year, and a proportion of 
the creditable patronage of india, and of the useful patronage of 
Leadenhall Street. 

It is not a new observation that an executive government com- 
posed of many, has necessarily less of virtue than one composed 
of few. ‘The amount of honor or dishonor is divided into so ma- 
ny portions, and it is so uncertain to whom these portions belong, 
that the ordinary incentives of pride and shame have generally but 
a feeble operation. ‘This objection is relieved, to a certain extent, 
by the implied responsibility of a chairman and his deputy, who 
are understood practically to direct the principal measures: but if 
this influence were more perfect than it really is, its operation 
would be rendered nugatory by the periodica! change, which removes 
them from the exercise of power about the time that they begin 
to be half instructed in its use. In a large proportion of the cases, 
inveterate habit has led to a view of objects, connected in the 
best minds with considerations of individuality, not very favorable 
to the attainment of that amount of public virtue which is indis- 
pensable to the conduct of political affairs. ‘This individuality 
seems to pervade the discussion of public questions, neutralizes 
all the good, and exasperates all the evil of the whole scheme of 
government; and it is stated to be no less remarkable than noto- 
rious, that from the first Clive* until the present day, it would be 
difficult to name six persons of real distinction for rank and pub- 
lic virtue, who have retired from the service with any other senti- 
ments than those of sorrow and disgust. How much of this is 
to be ascribed to the unreasonable expectations of individuals ; 
we need not stop to examine, because in whatever degree it 
be founded, we are persuaded that it is as much the fault’ of 
the system as of the men. ‘The governments abroad com- 
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* See his lordship’s remarkable speech in the House of Commons on this sub- 
ject, 30th March, 1772, and Mr. Burke’s singular phrase of being branded with 
their approbation as a certain mark of future insult. 
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plain as much as they dare, that the Court of Directors is ineffi- 
cient. ‘The Board of Control occasionally speaks out on the.sub- 


ject. But neither of these bodies makes the proper allowance for 


the inherent vices of constitution which render it impossible that 
they should be efficient. 

We acknowledge, without the least reserve, that it is infinitely 
easier to discover existing errors than to suggest an adequate re- 
medy ; but we will not close this article without the attempt. 

. To extinguish the political functions of the Company, and 
transfer them to the Crown, is one of the remedies proposed. We 
have no doubt that this plan would be strenuously supported by 
the minister of the day, if he should deem it to be practicable, 
and we have as little hesitation in concluding that it would be con- 
demned by the opposition, and as we trust, by all the truly inde- 
pendent members of both Houses. The East-India Company, by 
a singular anomaly, has become really, although not avowedly, 
a sort of separate estate.in the theory of our constitution, which 
cannot be thrown into the hands of the executive, without the cer- 
tainty of destroying the existing balance: by such a transfer the 
patronage of India would not-only operate on the national repre- 
sentation asso many rotten boroughs, sinecures, and places in re- 
version; but the frame of the Indian government would be cor- 
rupted and palsied by the reaction of the same principle. A 
nobleman appointed to be governor-general of India, or governor 
of one of the subordinate presidencies, has at present a finer scope 
for the indulgence of the best propensities of his nature, than in 
any other portion of the globe; he finds on feeling his way, that 
the parliamentary influence which in England jostled him on every 
side, clogged his steps, and impeded his progress, is’ scarcely 
perceptible in that country, and to so slight a degree as not neces- 
sarily to interfere with any public arrangement, great or small: 
in the range of his patronage he has no motive for making a bad 
choice, and every motive for making a good one: the success of 
his administration depends on the fitness of the instruments, he 
employs, and every consideration of personal character and pub- 
lic virtue combines.to direct him to the fittest. It is this very 
principle, and this alone, that has counteracted the operation of 
bad constitutions of government at home and abroad, and has suc- 
ceeded in giving efficiency and vigor to the branches, in spite of the 
rottenness of the core. Lord Cornwallis, among the ordinary topics 
of table conversation, was in the habit of insisting that India 
would be lost from the moment that parliamentary influence 
should reach it. The integrity of the British constitution and of 
its Indian empire equally demand that the East-India Company, 
as a political engine, should be preserved in the competency of 
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Pah co the evil and continuing the good which we have de- 
scribed. 

Assuming this as an established point, we proceed to throw 
out a few suggestions, which we have heard from men of 
practical knowledge who have had peculiar opportunities of ob- 
serving the effects of the system both at home and abroad, con- 
cerning the means by which its government, foreign and domestic, 
muy be rendered more adequate to the performance of its func- 
tions. ‘These suggestions, however, are intended not so much as 
the sketch of a complete system, as the channel by which the 
minds of thinking men may be led to reflect upon the desire- 
able objects of attainment at the ensuing renewal of the charter. 

Under this understanding we begin with the domestic system, 
and must necessarily consider it in a two-fold view, first in refer- 
ence to its frame, and secondly to the quality of its materials. For 
all the purposes of an efficient frame it will be difficult to find a 
better general model than that which has been already assigned to 
‘its own foreign governments: a governor, aided by a council of 
three members at most, as the executive government, and three 
subordinate boards for commerce and revenue, for judicature—and 
for military detail: it may be requisite to explain that the latter of 
these boards performs in India the duties of regulating and check- 
ing the provision and expenditure of every thing which in England 
belongs to the ordnance and commissariat departments: the func- 
tions of the other boards are explained by their names: they all 
report to the board of government, and conduct their operations 
in obedience to its commands; the board of government is thus re- 
heved from nearly the whole weight of detail; and left free to devote 
its time to the general consideration of affairs. We will hereafter 
consider its connection with his Majesty’s executive government. 
The subordinate functions which we have desertbed, are at pre- 
sént performed in England by the directors, split into commmit- 
tees, again to re-unite into a deliberative and executive government. 
It is as if the commissioners of Customs, Excise, and Trade, 
were ex officio privy counsellors and ministers. Commerce is an 
excellent servant, but a bad political master: the origin and trans- 
formations of the East-[ndia Company have caused the inversion 
of its proper relations, and we would assign to it the place it 
ought to occupy, not of governing the sovereign authority, but of 
being governed and protected by it. 

' We proceed to the quality of the materials. ‘There is no- 
thing human with which we are acquainted that for practi- 
cal purposes can be proposed as a safe test of thoral and 
intellectual attainment: these qualities are of a spiritual na- 
ture, and are intangible by the coarse matter of which our 
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tests are composed. The best we can do is to refer to the con- 
ditions under which these volatile qualities are usually found, and 
trust to experience for the correction of our errors. For the 
‘board of government at home it would be a_ respectable test 
_and quite indispensable, that its members should not have been 
directly or indirectly concerned in commerce of any description 
for some years preceding their election, and of course not d 
the period of their official functions; and should possess from 
6000 t to 10,000/. of India Stock. Such are the conditions which 
-we think most likely to present the qualites we desire, namely, 
leisure, knowledge, probity, and independence, to which we 
have added the necessary stimulus of an interest in the suc- 
cess of the general concern. It would be fair, and probably 
contribute to efficiency, that the board of four so elected by the 
proprietors, should elect from their number two persons, one of 
whom should be selected by his Majesty, as the president of 
the board of Indian government ; which board should vacate its 
functions at the expiration of three years, but be re-eligible without 
limitation. If it should be thought necessary to provide for an 
earlier revision of a choice notoriously unfortunate, it might be 
rendered competent to a large number of proprietors; say 200 
votes to demand a re-election at the gee pa of any year. 

The subordinate board of revenue and judicature, chosen also 

in. common with the superior, and with other subordinate boards 
by the proprietors, should be subjected to the same test regarding 
trade, and its members should have served a fixed‘ period in the 
department of the revenue in India. Its functions although highly 
important, would not be very laborious, and many of those mis- 
cellaneous services performed in India, in what is commonly called 
the public department, might be allotted to this board. 
.. Aboard of trade ought certainly be composed of persons un- 
derstanding trade ; but not exercising trade. There is no lack of 
persons of this description m the English community; and the 
test of not having been for some years directly or indirectly con- 
cerned in commerce, is more imperiously necessary in this board, 
than in any of the others, because the opportunities and tempta- 
tions to abuse, render this guard more obviously necessary. 

The present amount of shipping and commerce of the com- 
pany, may seem to be too large a concern to be conducted by 
one board: we are not of that opinion; for we are satisfied that 

_ Its amount would soon be materially eoutracted, if managed by a 
board not interested in its extension: it is the interest of every 
merchant to contract his concerns, when he finds that he is trading 
to a loss: the dividends would soon rest on a less fallacious basis 
than a losing trade. 
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The military board in India involves no expense of salary to its 
members, who are composed ex officio of persons holding certain 
public situations to which salaries are annexed; this purpose of 
economy could not be obtained to the same extent by similar 
means in England, but a moderate staff allowance in addition to 
the full pay already enjoyed would be sufficient. 

The possession of 5000/. stock might be a proper qualification 
for all the subordinate boards, and the members of all the boards 
should be restricted from voting as proprietors on any question 
whatever. 

_ The members of all these boards in proportion to their func- 
¢zons must be not only liberally but amply paid ; it is nugatory to 
expect the services of competent men without a competent re- 
muneration ; and the more exalted feelings are never in so high a 
tone, as when they are enabled to look down with contempt at 
every thing that is calculated to disturb them. 

The proprietors, as at present, might be considered to hold the 
purse; and to call for information on every topic: but except in 
finance it would not be expedient to commit to them any direct 
powers of control. Publicity is in itself a great control, and the 
national parliament is always open to the discussion of great abuses. 

The disposal of subordinate patronage, namely, the appoint- 
ment of writers and cadets is the object of all others most inter- 
esting to individuals, and most indifferent to the state, provided the 
nomination of proper persons be secured. It is perfectly indifferent 
_to the public by whom these appointments are made, so that they 

be not rendered an engine of corruption; and as the whole could 
not conveniently be given to the board of government, no betier 
mode occurs to us at present than dividing it into three portions— 
one of these to be assigned to the board of government, one to 
be divided among the subordinate boards, and one among pro- 
prietors possessing four votes ; this latter distribution to be deter- 
mined annually by ballot, | | 

The board of control appointed by his Majesty is a cumbrous 
piece of machinery for action or deliberation; the responsibility 
has been spread abroad over this board and the Court of Diree- 
tors in such a manner that nobody knows where to look for it, and 
the efficiency has often been equally invisible. 

Purified and exalted in its qualities as the Indian board of go- 
vernment would be, under the scheme which we suggest, alink of 
communication to preserve union and consistency with the 
tions of his Majesty’s government, is the object to be sought.— 
The secretary of state for the colonies might have a distinct de- 
partment for Indiau affairs, under a separate sub-secretary; this 
department would necessarily examine the dispatches to and from 
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India, and approve those to be sent thither: it might conveniently 
have the power to advise and suggest on its own authority ; but not 
to control. ‘This power should ‘belong to his Majesty in Council 
alone. A distinct line of responsibility would thus be acquired ; 
an order or dispatch if not controlled or altered by direction of the 
Privy Council, would be the act of the Board of Indian govern- 
ment, if altered, the act of his Majesty’s ministers. , 

It was necessary to examine the domestic government before we 
could return to consider the remedy for those defects in the foreign 
administration which we have traced through a clear but brief his- 
torical detail, to the disunion of the civil and military authorities. 
The obvious cure is their union; and the only difficulty is to de- 
termine themode. On this head there are two propositions which 
may nearly be considered as axioms— Ist, that the qualities for civil 
rule are more frequently found in civil than in military life—@d, 
that the qualities for military rule are exclusively to be found in the 
military profession. In Rome every candidate for the higher offices 
of state necessarily sought for experience civil and military. - Even 
Cicero found it expedient to go through the forms of being a sol- 
dier. The proconsuls united in their own persons the authorities 
which we desire to combine.. The Directors and the Legislature 
have anxiously desired to invest their civil governors with every 
possible attribute of paramount military power, and we have al- 
ready shewn the impracticability of reconciling these attributes with 
the positive and independent exercise of mulitary judicature by a 
subordinate power. Lord Wellesley felt the defect, and sought to 
remedy some of its imconveniences by a commission of Captain- 

General: but names do not alter things, and his lordship, with 
the finest conceptions of the theory of a campaign, had too much 
sense to dream of assuming its direction. In fact, and it is an im- 
portant fact, he gave the most ample testimony to the necessity of 
the union for which we contend, by always investing his generals 
in the field with complete and independent powers over all officers 
civil and military within the possible scope of their operations. — 

Jf thenthe union be indispensible, and if the united qualities cannot 
be found in the civil, and but rarely in the military profession, these 
rare qualities must be sought where they may possibly be found, 
and not where they cannot exist. In truth, although rare, they are 
far from being unattainable in the military profession. Generally 
speaking, we are decidedly of opinion, that a military governor, 
with a talent for civil affairs, is the character best suited for the 
government of all our foreign possessions. We have seen some 
such in Canada and elsewhere, And we are happy to think, that 
we have now in England a general officer, the record of whose 
services may be found in almost every page of our Indian docu- 
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ments for the last 14 or 15 years; and whose civil and military ta- 
lents have been tried and found most eminent in some of the most 
important and critical situations in which the interests of Great 
Britain have been involved. No candid or impartial man who has 
read the modest record given by himself of his own transactions, 
and who has heard from others the intrepidity and ability, which, 
frequently at the risk of his life, he displayed in the suppression of 
the late mutiny, can hesitate to admit, not only that he is a person 
eminently fitted for a great command, but that his country owes 
him a debt which ought at least to be discharged by some 
honorable mark of distinction. The present law permits, and 
occasional practice has sanctioned the union of the offices 
of Governor and Commander-in-Chief in India: we contend 
that the law should exact it. A governor is relieved from 
all civil details by the subordinate boards, and aided in decisions 
of a general nature by the civil members of his council: he ought 
to relieve himself from the mere common-place details of the arm 
by the aid of his-second in command. ‘The two branches of the 
service, instead of perpetual discord would find a bond of perpétual 
harmony; they would look, as all branches of the Bnitish constitu- 
tion do look, to one and the same head. 

_ A subject of great difficulty is still before us, of which our limits 
absolutely prohibit the full discussion at this time; we advert to 
the expediency of transferring the Indian army to his Majesty’s ser- 
vice. So long as the existing disunion of the civil and mili 

services shall be permitted to continue, this transfer, instead of re- 

 lieving any of the existing evils, would unquestionably aggravate 
them all. The civil government with the same power would have 
to work with an instrument requiring greater powers. Under an 
united government, the expediency of such a transfer is relieved 
from that extent of objection, and it will remain to consider whe- 
ther legislative checks can be devised and effected of sufficient 
force and permanency to prevent the intrusion and growth of evils 
of greater magnitude than those which are to be cured. Of the 
reforms proposed by Colonel Malcolm for the native service we 
have only room to say that we do not concur in the whole of his 
views. 

So much space has been occupied in the review of the subject, 
that none remains for the review of the work ; the ingenuous spirit 
in which it is offered to the public ought in every event to shield 
it from the severity of criticism as a literary performance. Weare 
desirous that our readers should satisfy themselves of the extent to 
which we have drawn upon it for our facts: and we-can recom- 
mend it to their attention as a work of unquestionable authenticity, 
and the production of an ardent and honourable mind, 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


- ‘WE are sorry that A. R. is displeased with the tone of our sen- 
timents. If he refers to our two letters, we think he will find that 
we were perfectly at liberty to reject his article. If our opinion 
with respect to it underwent any change, it arose chiefly from 
his very persuasive letter, in answer to our first tohim. He 
shewed rather too much the spirit of an advocate on that occasion 
to give ice satisfaction to our impartial feelings. , 

The Review of Mr. Giffard’s Life of Pitt, is postponed—It 
was not completed in time for this number. 


| 
J. M‘Creery, Printer, 
| Black-Horse-Court, Fleet-Street, Loados 
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. Letters of Anna Seward, written between the Years 1784 and 1807. 
Vols. Crown 8vo. 31, 3s, boards. 

. Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, with Notes by the Rev. Thomas Scott. 
12mo. 6s, Fine paper, 8s. boards. ) y 
- The Works of Samuel Johnson, L.L.D. Containing the Debates in 
Parliament,’ Vols. 13 and 14. 8vo. 1). 1s, Royal 8vo. 11. 10s: boards, 

Ellen, or the Naughty Girl Reclaimed, a Story, exemplified in a Series of 
Figures. 6s:6d. 
Sketches of the present Manners, Customs, and Scenery of Scotland ; 
with incidental Remarks on the Scottish Character, By Elizabeth Isabella 
. Salm i; or, the Whim-Wams an inions of Launcelot Langstaff, 
Faq. By. John Lambert, 2 Vols. Royal 18mo. 12s. boards. ai 

ottage Dialogues among the Irish Peasantry. By Mary Leadbeater. With 
Notes and a Preface, by Maria Edgeworth. t2mo. 6s. boards. 

A Letter to Leuconotus, in Consequence of his Letter to the Lord Bishop 
of Durham, in Defence of the Resolutions entered into by the Grand Jury 
of the County of Durham.at the last Assizes, &c, By a Friend of Tran- 
quillity and Sincerity. 4to. 3s, sewed. 

The Polls for the Election of Chancellor, and Representative in Parlia- 
ment, for the University of Cambridge. By John ly, M.A. 8vo. 
Refleste Quarterly M Subjects of Philosoph Pol 

e Reflector, a Quarter zine, on Subj i » Politics, 
and the Liberal Arts. No. 2. lo 

Felissa, or, the Life and Opinions of a Kitten of Sentiment: 1@mo. 
5s. 6d. boards. 
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oung Albert, the Roscius, in a Series of Characters, 8s, | 
| potism; or, the Fall of the Jesuits: a Political Romance, illustrated 
hy Historical Anecdotes. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

Memoirs of the Wernerian Natural History Society, Vol. 1, for the 
Years 1808--9--10, with fifteen Engravings. 8vo. 11, 1s. boards. 

_ The American Review of History and Politics, and General Repository of 
Literature; Numbers 1 and 2. 6s. each. To be continued Quarterly. 

Select Letters of Tippoo Sultan:to various public Functionaries : arta 
and translated by William Kirkpatrick, Colonel in the Service of the Ho- 
nourable East India Company. 4to. 21. 2s. Royal 4to. 31, 3s. boards. 

The Edinburgh Review, or Critical Journal: No. 34, for April. 8vo. Gs 

Quarterly Review, No.Q, for March. 8vo. 6s. 

e Philanthropist, No. 3, for May. 8vo. 2s, 6d. sewed, 

Escape from France.-—A Narrative of the Hardships and Sufferings of 

several British Subjects, who effected their Escape from Verdun. ith 
an Appendix, containing Observations on the Policy and Conduct of Bo- 
napatte. Syvo. 4s. sewed. 
_ Tales of the Passions, in which is attempted an Illustration of. their 
Effects on the Human Mind; each Tale Sp yan in one Volume, and 
forming the Subject of a single Passion. Vol. IT. containing The Married 
Man, an English Tale, in which is attempted an Illustration of the Passion 
of Jedlousy, and its Effects on the Human Mind. By George Moore. - 8vo. 
10s. 6d. boards. 

The British Constitution analysed. Bya Doctor of Laws, 2 Vols. 12mo, 
16s. boards. | 

An Account of the Measures adopteil for suppressing the Practice of thé 

stematic Murder, by their Parents, of Female Infants; with incidental 
panei on other Customs ¥ ayer to the Natives of India. By Edward 
Moor, F.R.S. With a Map of the Peninsula of Guzerat from actual 
Survey. 4to. 11. 11s, 6d. boards, 

Lucianus Redivivus: Dialogues precwron Men, Manners, and Qpi- 
nions; viz. On Envy, and on the Literary Charactet-—On Satire, and on 
the vast Profound in the ‘‘ Pursuits of Literature’—On Retirement; and 
on the Powers of Mind—On Machiavelism—On Criminal Laws—On 
Shakspearé’s Editors—On the Kingly Office—On the Drama~On Esta- 

blishments for the Poor—On the Love of Mankind—On 
fair Criticism ; with several of a humorous Kind. 8vo: 8s, 6d; boards: 

The Works of Richard Hurd, D.D. 8 Vols, 8vo. 31. 198, boards: 

The Readiest Reckoner ever invented, for assisting the Tradesman, the 
Merchant, the Gentleman, &e. in finding the Amount, at any given Pri 
or any Number, from One to Ten Thousand. The Whole constructed, 

y calculated, by Stephen Simpson and Edward Wise, Accountants. 
12gmo. 5s. in Green Forrel ; or, on Fine Paper, 7s. 6d. in Green Vellum, 
The Cambridge University Calendar for 1811. Foolscap, 5s. boards. — 

M. Gener; or a Sélection of Letters on Life arid Manters. By the 
Rev. John Mackersy; of West Calder. Vol, 11: 8vo. 8s. boards. 

_ An — on Human Consciousness; containing an Original View of 
Operat one Mind, Intellectual and Sensual. By John Fearn, 4to: 
11. Lis. 6d. 


| NOVELS AND ROMANCES. | 
" Self Control: a Novel. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo, 11. 4s. boards 
Amatonda, a Tale from the German of Anton Wall. 1zmo: 68; boards. 
Frederick; or, Memoirs of My Youth, intérspersed with occasional 
Verne. @ Vols. temo, 126. boards: 
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Fitz-Edward ; or, the Cambrians: a Novel. 3 Vols, 1@mo, 15%. boards. 

The French Emigrants; or, the Supposititious Heiress: a Novel, 2 Vols. 
i2mo, 10s, boards. 

Les Fleurs, ou Les Artistes. Par Madame de Genlis. 12mo. 3s. sewed. 

Gotha; or, Memoirs of the Wurtzburg Family, founded on Faets, 
2 Vols, 12m0. 13s. boards, 


A Winter in Paris. 3 Vols, 12mo, boards, 
Raphaél, ou La Vi paisible. 2Tom. 12mo. 10s, sewed. 
Hall; or, the Labourer’s Hire: a Novel. 4 Vols.  12mo. 
A + ere into the Thuilleries; or, Parisian Manners, 2 Vols. 12mo. i 
9s, r i 
Thinks-I-to-myself, a serio-ludicro-tragico-comico Tale. 2 Vols, 12mo, i 
10s. 6d, boards, 


The Times : a Novel. 2 Vols, 12mo, 10s. 6d, boards. 

Les Soirées d’Hiver. ParG. B. Deppings 3Tom. 12mo, 12s. half bd. 

The Black Banner; or, the Siege of Clagenfurth; a Romantic Tale, 
4 Vols. 12mo. 1), Is. boards. 

Montalva; or, Annals of Guilt: a Tale. 2 Vols, 12mo. 10s, 6d, boards. 

The British Soldier and Sailor, their Families and Friends, 2 Vols. 
12mo. 12s. boards, 

The Empire of the Nairs; or, the Rights of Women: an Utopian Roe 
mance. 4 Vols, 12mo, 11. 2s. boards, 
Ouvres Completes de Madame Cottin. 14 Tom. 12mo, 3]. 3s. sewed, 


POETRY. 


The Poetical Works of Oliver Goldsmith; with Remarks, attempting to 
ascertain, from local Observation, the actual. a of the Deserted Village, 
embellished with Seven illustrative Engravings by Mr. Alken, from Draw- 

taken upon the Spot. By the Rev. R. H, Newell, B. D. Fellow of - 
John’s College, Cambridge. 4t0. 11, 18. boards... - 

Poems: . By lijah Barwell Im , Esq. Foolseap. 8s. boards, 

Commerce: a Poem, in Three arts; ‘Crown oes 5s. boards. 

_ Nobility: a Poem, in Imitation of the Eighth Satire of Juvenal, ad+ 
dressed toa Young Nobleman. 4to. 4s. sewed. 

Avon: a Poem, in Three. Pests By the Rev. John Huckell, Crown 
8vo, 2s, Gd, sewed. 

cage with other Poems. By the late Mrs. Henry Tighe. 4to. 11.118 6d. 


pe. Ge npaign in Eeypt: a. Poem ‘intended to celebrate the Valour of 
ane stich fi Military and Naval Forces employed on the Expedition to Egypt, 
&c, &c, By Constantine Williams. 8vo. 10s. 6d, boards. 
The Wonders of a Week at Bath; in a doggerel Address. Crown 8vo. 
7s. boards, 
Calcutta: a Poem, with Notes. 5s. boards. 
‘Christina, the Maid of the South Seas, By _— Russell Mitford. @vo: 
40s. 6d. boards, 
Poems. By ‘Eleanor Tatlock. @ Vols. 19mo, gs. boards, 
ms on Occasions. By John Taylor. Foolscap. 6s. boards. 
"he Beauties of Carlo-Maria-Maggf to which are aided, 
Sonnets. By Mariana Starke. Crown 8vo., 48. 6d. boards. 
Metrical Romances of the iy Heme Wa Fourteenth, and. Fifteenth Gen- 
turies ; with Notes, &e. By Henry Webery Esq Vols. Crown 
Sl. 28. boards. 
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Glenochel : a descriptive Poem. By James Kennedy. Foolscap. Vol. I1.- 


POLITICAL. 


_ Elements of Reform, with a summary View of the Ways and Means, 
and other incidental Matter. By a Freeholder of Hampshire. 8vo. 1s. sewed 


THEOLOGY. 


Redemption ; or, a View of the Rise and Progress of the Christian Re- 
ligion, from the Fall of Adam, to its complete Establishment under Con- 
stantine, By the Rev, Montagu Pennington, M.A., Vicar of Northbourn, 
Kent, 8vo, 7s. 6d. boards. 

. A Calm Inquiry into the Scripture Doctrine concerning the Person of 
Christ ; including a brief Review of the Controversy between Dr, Horsley 
and Dr. Priestley, and a Summary of the various Opinions entertained b 
Christians upon this Subject. By Thomas Belsham, Minister of the Chapel 
in Essex-street. 8vo. 14s. boards. | 

Also, by the same Author, a Discourse delivered at Essex-street Chapel, 
March 24th, 1811, on the Decease of Augustus Henry, Duke of Grafton. 
8vo, 2s, sewed. 

Christian Researches in Asia; with Notices of the Translation of the 
Scriptures into the Oriental Languages. By the Rev. Claudius Buchanan, 
D.D, late Vice Provost of the College of Fort William, in Bengal. 8vo, 
7s. Royal 8vo. 10s. boards. 

Also, by the same Author, the Three Eras of Light; being Two Dis- 
courses, preached before the University of Cambridge, on Commencement 
Sunday, J uly 1, 1810; and a Sermon preached before the Society for Mis- 
sions to Africa and the East, at their Tenth Anniversary, June 12, 1810: 
to which are added, Christian Researches in Asia, In One Volume, 8vo, 


Price Qs. in boards ; and a few Copies on royal Paper, Price 12s, in boards, 


Religion.and Policy, and the Countenance and Assistance each should 
give to the other: with a View of the Power and Jurisdiction of the Pope 
in the Dominions of. other Princes, By Edward Earl of Clarendon, Lord 


High Chancellor of England, and Chancellor of the University of Oxford. 
2 vols. Royal 8vo, 1). 8s. boards. | 


gar on various Subjects. By the Rev, Thomas Jervis. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
> 

Sermons. By the Rev. Thomas Laurie, D.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d, boards, 

History ofthe Reformation in Scotland, with an introductory Book, and 
an Appendix. By George Cook, D.D. Minister of Laurencekirk, Author 
of fo lustration of the general Evidence establishing the Reality of Christ's 
Resurrection. 3 vols. 8vo. 11, 11s. 6d. boards, 

Certain Principles in Evanson’s ‘* Dissonance of the Four Evangelists,” 
&c. examined in Eight Discourses, delivered before the University of Ox- 
ford, at St. Mary’s, in the Year 1810, at the Lecture founded by the late 
Rev. John Bampton, Canon of Salisbury, By Thomas Falconer, A.M. of 
Corpus Christi Coli , Oxford. 8vo. 10s. Od. boards. 

Practical Piety ; or, the Influence of the Religion of the Heart on the 
Conduct of the Life. By Hannah More, @ vols, cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

A plain Statement of some of the most important Principles of Religion, 
asa Dinersiaide against Infidelity, Enthusiasm, and Immorality, By the 
Rev. Thomas Watson. 8vo. 6s. bds, 

Scripture Characters; in a Series of practical Sermons. By the Rev. 
Richard Warner. 12mo. Vol.2. 5s. boards. 

A Serious Admonition to a professed Christian, who has violated his Mar- 
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riage Vow by living in Adultery ; and the sinful and destructive Tendency 
of evil Communications. 8vo. 9s. sewed. | 

A Short Sketch of the History of Protestant Nonconformity, and of th 
Society assembling in Hanover Square, Newcastle, 18mo. is, sewed, 

Sermons, or Homilies, appointed to be read in Churches in the Time of 
ace Elizabeth, of famous Memory. By C. Bayley; D.D. Minister of St. 

ames’s Church, Manchester. 8vo. 11s, boards. 

The Harmony of Religion and Civil Polity. A Sermon, preached in the 
Parish Church of St. Dunstan's in the West, London, on Wednesday, 
March 20th, being the Day appointed for a General Fast. By Richard 
Lloyd, A.M, Vicar, 8vo,. 2s, sewed. 

A Christian’s Survey of all the primary Events and Periods of the World ; 
from the Commencement of History, to the Conclusion of Prophecy. f. cap. 
7s. 6d, boards. 

Sermons, Charges, and Tracts (now first collected into a Volume). By 
Shute, Bishop of Durham. 8vo. gs. boards. 

An Exposition upon the Two Epistles of the Apostle St. Paul to the Thes- 
— By the Rev. Father John Jewell, Bishop of Salisbury, 8vo. 6s. 

rds. 

Sacred Meditations and Devotional Hymns ;. with some Essays in Prose. 
By a Layman. Foolscap. 7s. 6d. , 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Ecclesiastical Topography; a Collection of One Hundred Views of 
Churches, in the Environs of London. 4to. 41. 4s. boards. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A General Collection of Voyages and Travels. By John Pinkerton, Nos. 
38, 39, 40. 4to. 10s. 6d. each. ; 
Voyages and Travels to India, Ceylon, the Red Sea, Abyssinia, and. 
in the Tete 1802, 1803, 1804, 1805, 1806, By George Viscount Valentia. 
New Edition, handsomely printed in Three large Octavo Volumes, and a 
Fourth in Quarto, on ee | per, containing Seventy-two Plates and Maps, 
being all that were given in the Quarto Edition. 41. 10s. boards. 

Descriptive Travels in the Southern and Eastern Parts of Spain, and the 
Balearic Isles, in the Year 1809. By Sir John Carr, K. C. 4to. 2l. 2s. bds. 

Travels in the South of Spain, in Letters written A. D. 1809—10. By 
Wm. Jacob, Esq. M. P. F.R.S. 4to. 31. 3s, Royal 4to. coloured Plates, 
4l. 4s. boards. 

Journal of a Tour through several of the Southern Counties of Ireland, 
during the Autumn of 1809. cr. 8vo. 7s. boards 
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INDEX 


TO THE 


_ FIRST VOLUME or rune BRITISH REVIEW. 


A. 


Absolution, how understood by the Church of England, 216. 

Acton (Sir John), his letter on nature of service, entrusted to the 
British in Sicily, 311. 

Advice toa Young Reviewer, 1. 

Agyro, population of, 314—has the appearance of indigence, 316. 

Algebra, has been a source of etsentiat service in the higher depart- 
ments of science, 106. - | 

Alleghany Mountains, western states beyond, democratic, 135142. 

Amaduna (Le bon), king of Timor, a pilferer, 82. | 

America, tract on the politics of, 113—brief views of the policy and 

‘resources of, b.—improved state of, in taste and literature, 115— 
exposed to danger from French power, 116—intended effects of 
her embargo, 117-—how far affected by the external power of 
France, 119—not degraded by the superiority of England, 128— 
plan for the destruction of, by the French, 130—what is the best 
mode of frustrating the views of France against, 131—state of re- 
presentation in, 132, 133—dangerous state of, 135—wretched 
state of the government of, 137. 

American Review, 140. 

Amico, his topographical dictionary of Sicily, 313. 

Anecdotes of popular elections in America, 134. 

Angie, definitions of the sine of, 108. 

Anstey (J. Esq.), his Pleader’s Guide, 161. 

Apuleius’ description of the funeral nuptials of Psyche, 279. 

Araouja (Mons, d’), placed Portugal in a state of vassalage to Bo- 
naparte, 307. | 

Arkensa, river, 176—178—184. 

A-Sam, a Chinese, embarks at Paris with M. Péron on his voyage to 
Australia, 74—is an object of curiosity at Paris, 75. 

Assassination, its frequency checked in Messina, 322. 

Augusta, destruction of the sick French at, $24. 

Australia, Péron’s voyage to, 66—the south coast of, not so dan- 
gerous as the French represent it, 68—general description of the 
manners, &c. of the natives, 89. 

Australian Pondicherry, spot fitted by French government for, 69. 

Avola, population of, 314. 


B 


Balsamo (the Abbate ), his survey of the state of Sicily, 3090—his ac- 
count of the population compared with that of America, 313, 314 
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Baltimore, a mob at, in favour of France, 134. 


Bank Notes ave the representatives of coin,not of bullion,22—inquiry 
concerning their difference of value from gold currency, 24— 
standard value of, 26, 27—number of, 28—30—33. 

Banks, country, 28—48—304, 


Banks (Sir Joseph), on fiorin grass, 151—letter to, on sap in trees, 
388. : 


Bankrupts, cause of the number of, 34. 
Barlow (Sir George), his conduct in India, 46s. 
Barlow (Mr. Joel), his genius and character, 115. 


Barons, hatred between the Sicilian and Neapolitan, 331. 
Barrosa, battle of, 376. 


Baudin (Captain), passports granted to, by Mr. Pitt, 66—not the 
same person who died at Trafalgar, §4—cause of his appointment 
to this expedition, 85—his brutality, ib—dies at the Isle of 
France, ib. 

Bell (Dr.), his elements of tuition, 188—object of his plan, 189— 
chief advantage of his plan, 190, 191—whether the original in- 
ventor of the Lancasterian plan of education, 194—has been un- 
justly attacked, 1906—defended, 198—his success in the north, 
202—summary of his merits, and of J, Lancaster's, 203. 

Bentley, his advice to Hemsterhusius, 440. __ 

Bills, purchases of upon England would be entirely stopped if the 
anti-commercial edicts were fully enforced, 32.. 


Bingley at recommended as governor of the state of Te- 


nessee for his love of plunder, 135. , 

Blake (Mr.), on nominal exchange, 36—state of our foreign expen- 
diture at twenty-one millions, 40. 

Boles (Major), his conduct in India, 471. 


Bonaparte is bound by no law in his war against our commerce, 19— 
his liberal conduct towards A-Sam, a Chinese, 75—his character, 
119—140—his cruelty and treachery, 122—ultimately designs the 
eehingndoe of America, 125—the ruin of England his first and 
settled purpose, 126—proposes conditions of independence to the 
Portuguese, 367. | 

Bosanquet (Mr. Charles), his observations on the report of the bullion 
committee, 17—character.of his book, 21—Ricardo’sreply to, 298. 

Bourbon, the Isle of, clove asource of commerce in, 78. 

Bridge (Rev. B.), his lectures on plane trigonometry, 105—his defi- 
nition of the sine of the angle, 108. , 


aa (General), anecdote of, 134, 


ion, report and tracts relative to, 17—298—bullion, expence of 
transportation of, 35—without reference to coin the measure of 


value in China, 37—England has lately sent it to the Brazils, 40 
—plain statement of the question, 298. 
Bristed (Mr.) on Jefferson’s prediction of the downfall of Britain, 121. 


Burke (Mr.) charged with having avowed himself the advocate of 
despotism, 246—defended, 246, 247—250, 


Burney’s (Dr.) Tentamen, &c. 439. 
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Cabul, empire of, 405. 

Calagirone, population of, 314. 

Caltanissetta, population of, 314—state of, 317. 

Calvinism, Bishop Horsley laments its decline, 215—what are its 
doctrines, 210. 

Canada, North-west, company of, 179—-182—fur trade of, 182. 

Canal acts in !809, and 1310, 28—canals, new ones are every where 
cutting or projecting, ib. 

Canaries, the, do not deserve the appellation of Fortunate Islands, 
70. 

Capper (Col.), his conduct in India, 463. 

Caressing, the practice of, unknown among the natives of d’Entre- 
casteaux’s Channel, 91. 

Cawer (William), his letter to Mr. Paine, 270. 

Catholic Question, 206—417. 

Cattle, partial to fiorin grass, 153. 

Cells in vegetables, 391. 

Caanning ( William Henry), on American politics, 113, 

Charge, the Bishop of London’s, 418. 

Charlotte, Queen of Sicily, her letter to Lord Nelson, 310. 

Cheetham (James), his life of Thomas Paine, 245—his first introduc- 
tion to Paine, 257. e 

Chelsea, royal military school of, 191. 

Chiaramonte, population of, 314—wretched state of, 316, 

Children, poor, often cannot learn religion from their parents, 205. 

China, makes bullion the measure of value, 37. 

Christian, description of a true, 355. 

Christianity, the best defence of a nation, 144—is an internal prin- 
ciple, 348, 349—effects of, 350—353. 

Christians, on their conduct in their intercourse with the irreligious, 
358. 

Church, what an established one is, and what the nature of its connec- 
tion with the state, 211—-of England, agrees with the essential 
doctrines of Calvinism, 215—in danger, 230—420—426, 

Churches, grounds of union between those of England and Rome, 
206—in what those two agree, 216-—not a sufficient number of, in 
this country, 436. 

Cities, the great os ge of, no injury to society at large, 57. 

Clergymen, an apology for the evangelical, 223, 229—-421, 422-— 


424—4°9—435—charge to those in the diocese of London, ° 


418—advice to the, 346—character of the evangelical as drawn 
by the Bishop of London, 425, 427. , 
Clove, is becoming a source of commerce in the Isle of France, 78. 
Coffee brought here and exported to Heligoland is now selling there 
at one fifth its real price, 39. . uae Vis 
Commerce, to thrive, must be free, 18—depressed state of, 19—and 
England intimately connected, 126. 
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Computation, Mr. Ricardo’s principle of, 301. 

Confession, what it is according to the church of England, 216. 

Consolidated Fund, surplus in 1809, 28. , 

Constitution of England not destroyed by the blunders of political 
agents, 379. 

Conversion, the nature and effects of, described, 349—354—452. 

Cook (Captain), treated with respect during a time of war by the 
French, 67—efficacy of his precautions to recover the health of 

seamen, 75. 

Corn, recommended as the standard of value, 305. 

Corporation Act, 208. 

Cortes, the Spanish, 381—385. | 

Cottage Dialogues, among the Irish peasantry, 399. 

Cotton-Piant, a source of commerce in the Isle of France, 78. 

Couch, or squitch grass, 159. . 

Coupany Bay, 80—the ladies of, remarkable for their beauty, 81. 

Credit, inquiry concerning the present decline of, 19. 

Currency, the question concerning its depreciation examined, 17— 
on what grounds this question should be discussed, 18—in what 
respect it is depreciated, 21—23—the whole amount of the pre- 
sent scarcely exceeds that in 1793, 32—proofs of its excess in 


‘paper, 34—not depreciated because bullion is enhanced, 303—on 
- the undue increase of, 303, 304. | 
Customs, produce of, 28, 


D. 


Dalrymple (Sir Hew), not blamable for his conduct in Portugal, 373. 

Dampier, supposed a straight may exist dividing New Holland into 

. islands, 80—gives the name of bay to a continuation of gulfs, 
ports, and bays, 83. 

of religion, 181. 
ate-tree might be cultivated on the skirts of the desarts of Louis- 
iania, 177. 

Davoe (Frederick), his estate given to Thomas Paine by the state of 
New York, 261. 

Decan, English possessions in, 484. 

Deists, violent and intolerant, 267. 

Demone, population of, 315. 

Democracy every where prevails in the United States of America, 

. 132—removing of the evils of, 138—its intolerance, 259. 

usch (L’ Ause), 78. 

ialogues, Cottage, among the Irish peasantry, 399. - 

Directory, the French, five a sufficient number, 267. : 

Discontent, political means and motives by which it is engendered, 253, 

Discount, why there is a disinclination to do this at. the Bank of 
England, 32. 

Dissenters, Protestant, under what restrictions they at present labour, 
208—cause of their increase, 449. 

Drafts, daily amount of, on the bankers in London, 31. 
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Drinking, how to cure a husband of, 409. 

Ducats coined in Holland in 1809, 27. 

Durham (Bishop of), his grounds of union between the churches of 
England and Rome, 206. 


E. 


East India Company, view of its domestic government, 499—503— | 


plan to remedy the defects in their foreign administration, 506, 

Edinburgh Review, on the claims of Bell sat Lancaster, 198. 

Education, Bell’s system of, 188. | 

Elections, mode of taking the, in America, 133—anecdotes of, 134. 

Eliot (Capt. William Granville), his treatise on the defence of Por- 
tugal, 365. 

Eloquence of the bar, 174. , 

Emancipation, Catholic, 207. See Catholics. | 

Embracing, the action of, unknown among the natives of d’Entre- 
casteaux’s Channel, 91. 

England, the ruin of, is the settled purpose of Bonaparte, 126—her 
great power on the ocean depicted, 127—her power the only safe- 
guard to America, 131—state of morals in, 144—the church of 
commended, 213—345. 

Entrecasteaux (Admiral), accuracy of his charts, 87. 

Entrecasteaux, Channel d’,.85—M, Péron’s intercourse with the na- 
tives of, 86—fickle character of the natives, 91. 

Establishments, ecclesiastical, defended, 211—the Heathens insisted 
on some, 212—there are two in the realm, 226, 

Eucheiridien, the, of Hephestio, 442. 

_Euclid, a knowledge of his first six books not a sufficient preparation 
for trigonometry, 106. 

Exchange, rate of, between this country and the continent, and its 
effects, 34—difference between real and nominal, 36, 37. 

Exchanges, principles of, 301. 

Excise, produce of, 28. 


Fanaticism, democratical, 114. 

Farnham Hop Grounds, tithe of, 152. 

Farish (John), on fiorin grass, 145—visits Dr. Richardson to witness 
his Christmas ‘hay-making, 152. 

Fictions, legal, their use, 170. | 

Fiorin Grass, Dr. Richardson’s letter and essay on, 145—Farish's 
treatise on, ib.—history and description of, 147—advantages to be 
derived from it, 155, 156—-useful properties, 150—153—mode of 
cultivation, 151—154—doubts concerning its value, 157—the dis- 
tinction between it and couch grass, 159. 

Flinders (Captain), his voyage laid out before Mr. Pitt went out 

_ of office, 69—his statement relative to the river Derwent, in Au- 
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stralia, 89—account of his voyage, 93—his sufferings from the 
French, 94—has leave to publish his voyage, y5—meets with M. 
Péron, 97. 

Florida, Eastern, the marshes of, might easily be drained, 177. 

Forms, uncouth, of the law, 169—how far they might be improved, 
171. 

For (Mr. Joseph), on Bell’s and Lancaster’s plans of education, 
198, 19%). 

France, the old government more liberal and honourable than the 
new one, 67—the national convention of, shewed respect to the 
vessels of Vancouver, 683—her power as it respects America, 119. 
her power become dreadiul and alarming, 120—alliance with her 
the ruin of nations, 12Ge—state of, 146—state of morals in, 143— 
how far her views contemplate the ruin of America, 125—how her 
plans against America may be frustrated, 151. 

Franklin (Dr.), when minister ai the court 0: Paris, protected, even 
during war, the ships belonging to Captain Cook, 08—character of 
his writings, 114. | 

French, general character of the, 125—hated by the Sicilians, 324— 
their cruelty in Portugal, 378. 

Freycinet (Mons.), his sketch of Nord du Rivicr, 88. 


Gateshead school, 438. 

Giant’s Causeway, 146. 

Giddy (Davies, Esq.), his plain statement of the bullion question, 
28. 

Giuseppe (Don), some account of, 321, 322. 

Gloves, a singular mistake of a little girl of the channel d’Entre- 
casteaux, Concerning a pair, 80. 

fountain of — 352—the love of him, the source of 
ove, 2 

Gold bullion, its value has risen above that of our currency, 21, 2i— 
differs from the value of gold in coin, #,—23, 24—average price, 
25—standard value, 2.—as ngs abroad as in England, 41—price 
of, on the continent, 303, 

Government, there is a radical cure for the abuses of, — what 
made, 250. 

Grammarians, ancient, their works cceuiaeiinds 441. 

Grant (Mr.), places discovered and named by him, 96. 

Grass. See Fivrin. 

Great Britain, how far her power may affect America, 121—boundary 
between, and the United States, 153. 

Greck metres, 440. 

— (Lord), his speech on the proposed Regency Bill, in 1798, | 


Guineas, number of, coined into ducats in Holland, 27—more genteel 


‘ 


Dut not more useful than paper-money, 47—light ones will sell for 
mere than heavy ones, 


H. 


Hamelin (Captain), passports granted to by Mr. Pitt, 66—repairs a 
rt and replaces the inscriptions found at the island of Dirck i 
artigs, 83. 

Hamilton (Mr.), the supposed writer of Washington’s letters, 114. 

Hay made at Christmas, 152. 

Heat, the remote cause of the ascent of the sap in trees, 392. 

Heath-Cock of Sicily, 318. 

Heathens, the, insisted on an established religion, 212. 

Hemstertrusius, advice to, 440, | | 

Hennepin (Father), first descried the regions of Louisiana, 178, 

Hephestio, the Encheiridion of, 442. ) 

Herman’s remarks on Porron’s rules for the division of the dramatic 

chorus, 441. ' 

Hertford, letter to the Marquis of, on fiorin grass, 145. 

Hints on Toleration, 23 ‘at "A Rutherford’s, from Holland, 303. 

Holcar, war with, 488—492. 

Holy Spirit, true nature of his influences, 345. 

ITooker, the judicious, on an established religion, 213. . 

Household of a Prince Regent, 65. 

H owe (Lord), his dissipation, lost America to the crown, 259. 

Humbolt (Baron), mistakes of, 185. 

Huskisson (William, Esq.), on the depreciation of our currency, 17— 

character of his book, 21. 
Hyder, growth of the power of, 482. 


I, 


Inclosure- Acts, number of, in 1809, and 1810, 28. 

India, sketch of the political history of, 459—said to be a loss to 
Great Britain, is improved by our connection, 464—invasion of, 
by the French and Russians, 496—amilitary board in, 505. 

India Company, origin of, 463. 

Ireland, the discontent of the lower orders of the people in, accounted 
for, 224—state of the ecclesiastical establishment in, 413—sum- 
mary mode of recovering estates, 413, 414—(note.) 

Trish Catholics, 219, what the object of their petitions, 223—no civil 
distinction between them and the Protestants among the pea- 
santry, 417. : | 

Trish, character of the, 399—degraded state of the peasantry depicted 
and accounted for, 413, 414—a society recommended for the im- 
provement of, 415—mutual exchange of our militia recommended, 
416. | 

Isle of France, 77—attempts made to naturalize many of the produc- 
tions of India and Australia,78. = = =~ 
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J 


James II. (King), arbitrary power his ruling motive, 226. 

Jefferson (Mr.), prophesies the destruction of Great Britain, 121— 
curious methods of securing his election, 134, _- 

Judges’ salaries should be wholly defrayed by the nation, 172. 

Justification by faith alone, doctrine of, 42. 


K. 

Kelly (Dr.), his universal cambist, 301. 

Kentucky, government of, 133. 

King, he patriotic wish respecting the education of children, 188 
—in him resides the sovereign authority of ecclesiastical dominion, 
21s—his coronation oath, 220—223—not elective by the laws of 
England, 249. 

Kirk of Scotland, 220. | 

Knight (Thomas Andrew, Esq.) on the ascent of the sap in trees, 388: 


L. 


Lake (Lord), his conduct in India, 487. 

Lakes and rivers may be cultivated, 151. 

Lancaster (Joseph), his system of education and Dr. Andrew Bell’s 
compared, 191—his acknowledgments to Dr. Bell, 193—defended 
by the Edinburgh Review, 198. 

Laputa, philosopher of, 146. 

Latin grammarians, the principal, 442. 

Law, on the study of, 162—ill paid for, 165—has a tendency to con- 
tract the mind, 167— its uncouth forms and language, 169—how 
far its forms are capable of improyement, 17 1—advice to the stu- 
dents of, 173. 

Lay Preachers, have no just claim to exemptions, 232, 233. 

Leach (Mr.), his speech on regency question, 60. 

Leadbeater (Mary), her cottage dialogues, 388, 

Leaves of trees, composition of, 393. 

Leckic (Mr.), on the financial laws of Sicily, 318. 

Lectures on Plane Trigonometry, 105. 

Lepaur(La Revelliére), his wife, or mistress, procures an appointment 
to Captain Baudin, 85. 

* Letter, on the Genius and Dispositions of the French Government,’ 
115—on fiorin grass,145. 

_ London, charge to the clergy in the diocese of, 418. 

Louisiana, state of, 135—unhealthy climate of, 177—first descried 
by father Hennepin, 178. 

Luck, among the Irish peasantry, 404. 

Lutheranism, and the church of England, nearly agree, 215. 
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Macdowall (General), bis conduct in India, 468, 

Madras, history of its connection with Great Britain, 466—dis- 
turbances at, 467. 

Madras School, or elements of tuition, 188, 

Magistrates, how far they ought to have it in their power to refuse 
licences to dissenters, 232. 

Main, government of the state of, 132. 

Malcolm (John), Lieut. Colonel, his sketch of the political history 
of India, 459. 

Man, a compound and changeable being, 214—of the world described, 
350, 360. 

Manley (Dr.), his account of Thomas Paine’s last illness, 274. - 

Manwell (Mr. Henry), questions put to him concerning the Mary- 
le-bone school, 200. 

Maryland, anecdote of a democratic mob of, 134. 

Massachusetts, government of the state of, 132. tog g | 

Medulla, the, extracted from a vine, 391—not essential to the pro- 
gression of the sap, 392. 

Messina, frequency of assassination in, 322. i 

_ Methodists, their disorderly fanaticism lamented, 215—the word mis- 
applied to the zealous clergy, 228, 229—injurious use of the 
term, 341—343—they have done harm to the church, 341—defi- 
nition of the term, 343. 

Metres, Greek, 440. 

_ Milk of cattle fed on fiorin grass, 153. 

Minto (Lord), his arrival at Madras, 478. 

Misrepresentation, a powerful engine in the hands of a reviewer, 10, 

Misselmare, population of, 313. 

Misissip River, 178—source of, 179. 

Mistrello, state of, 317. 

Modica, population of, 314. 

More’s (Hannah), Practical Piety, 341. 

Mornington (Lord), arrives in India, 485. 

Motion, how produced in vegetable bodies, 396—(note.) 

Murat, his threatened invasion of Sicily, 323—327—mistook the 
disposition of the peasantry, 335. 


N. 


Neapolitans, account of the destruction of some, at Palermo, 325— 
accused of treachery towards their country, 7. 

Nelun'(Me.), buried at C in Timor, 82 

Nelson (Mr.), buried at Coupany, in Timor, 82. 

Names ‘ ice discovered by r. Grant, the names of which have 
been changed by the French, g6. : 

Nancy and Rose, story of, 403—408. 
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Nasis Oolla Khan, anecdote of, 461—(note.) 

Navigators, English, never take the French for their model, 70. 

Navy, the bulwark of Britain, 121. 

New Holland, M. Pérou’s arrival at, 78— its interior inaccessible on 

t the side of Port Jackson, 102—singular nature of the wind at, 103. 

New Spain, 185—corporal punishment, and military discipline in, i. 

New York, government of, 132. 

Non-conformists, in what they differ from the church of England, 215. 

Non-resistance and Passive Obedience, Mr. Burke accused of ad- 
vocating, 249. , 

Vorth Carolina, government of, 133. , 

Northland (Viscount), attends Dr, Richardson’s wiater haymaking, 
152. 

Notion, on the use of the word in Ireland, 404. 

Noto, population of, 314, 315. 


O. 


Oath, the king’s coronation, 226. 
Ocean, tyranny over the, not so destructive as that over the land, 127, 
O’Connor (Mr.), his summary mode of recovering an estate, 413, 
414—/(note.) 

Odes, choral, 443. 
Olmstead (Gideon ), case of, 137. 
Opinion, political and religious, is always silently at work, 222. 
Oporto (the Bishop of), head of the Portuguese regency, 381. 
Orcheston meadow, grass of, 147—149—152. | 
Original Sin, doctrine of, 434. — 

| Osages, savage tribe of, 183—village of the, 4d. 

7 Odre-Oire, a native of the Channel d’Entrecasteaux, 86. 

| Outar de Blanche, a chief, 182. 


Paine (Thomas), life of, 245—some remains of his sentiment remain, 
254—his character as a writer, 255—275—description of his per- 
son, 257—becomes editor of the Pensylvania Magazine, 258— 
origin of his book entitled ‘ Common Sense,’ ib.—his love of 
titles, 259—his love of anarchy, 260—his controversy with Silas 
Deane, 1b.—compensations made to him by the Americans, 261— 
comes over to England, and is arrested for debt, ib.—goes to 
France, i6,—returns to England, and publishes the first part of the 
‘Rights of Man,’ 261, 202—is prosecuted as a libeller, 263— 
publishes: his ‘ Address to the Addressors,’ 264—is elected a 
member of the national convention, #.—sits on the trial of Louis | 
XVI., 264, 265—his notion of toleration, 265—his drunkenness, 
266—-268—abuses Washington, ib.—a violent dogmatizer, 267— 
writes concerning the number of the French directory, ib.—be- 
comes the enemy of Pichegru, 268—has not.a country or a friend, 
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269—returns to America, %.—his manner of life at the farm of 
New-Rochelle, 269, 270—William Cawer's letter to him, 270— 
his filthiness, 273—account of his last illness, 274—dies—275. 

Painting, mode of, among the ladies in Australia, 87.. 

Pakagama, falls of, 180—lake, ib. 

Palermo, population of, 315—description of a fray at, 325. 

Palmer (Elihu), a deist, his character, 267. 

Paper-currency, on the increased demand for, 27—why different in 
value from gold, 27—proofs of its excess, 34—dillerence in the 
value of from gold has not arisen from a real depreciation, 42— 
view of its probable future consequence, 43. 

Parliament have never given toa sole regent the whole royal autho- 
rity, 03—has a rigit to lay a restriction on a regent, 64, 

Patriotism, a picture of modern, 253. 

Patriots, advice to the, 254. 

Pawnees, some account of the, 184. 

Piane Trigonometry may be divided into two parts, 106. 

Plants, air-vessels of, 390. See Vegetables and Sap. 

Pleader’s Guide, \161. 

Pleasing, the art of, 14. 3 

Peace tavourable to the evil design of Bonaparte, 122. 

Peach-tree, not a foreign plant in America, 178. 

Peasantry (Irish), cottage dialogues a 399—a degraded pea- 
santry implies a degraded yeomanry and gentry, 412. 

Peers, the prerogative of creating them the most liable to be abused 
in the hands of a regent, 64. 

Pensylvania, government of, 132—elects Simon Snyder, because of 
his ignorance, to be governor, 134. 

People, their real strength does not consist in the exercise but the 
awe of their power, 254. 

Péron (Mons.), his voyage to Australia, 66—yplan of the voyage, 71— 
boasts of his labours, 72—collects 100,000 specimens ot large and 
small animals, 73—summary of his services, ib.—catalogue of the 
stores, &c. furnished for his voyage, 74—his crew reduced to great 
extremity, 75—the people crowd to the shore to witness his de- 
parture, 76—arrives off the Canaries, ib,—after a passage of 145. 
days arrives at the Isle of France, 77—accounts for the length of 

. this passage in a curious manner, ib.—the principal objects of his _ 
researches, ib.—arrives at New Holland, 78—collects specimens of 
natural history, i.—encounters a storm, 79—proceeds, contrary to 
his instructions, towards Van Diemen’s land, %.—narrowly esca 
being killed by a wave, ib.—winters at Timor, §2—meets with 
Capt. Flinders, 97—admires the state of Port Jackson, 102. : 

Persia, summary of our transactions with respect to, 460—(note.)— 
extent of the modern kingdom of, 496. 

Philagathaches. See Hints and Toleration. 

Philosophy, a sketch of the new, 15. 

Pichegru, for what he was banished, 268. 

Piety (Prattical), by Hanoah More, 341. 
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(Zebulon Montgomery), his exploratory travels, 175. 
Pitt (the late), his liberality in granting passports to Captains Baudin 
and Hamelin, 66—his conduct in this respect defended, 68—did 
not grant the passports without inquiry, 6y—his pledge to the 


Irish Catholics, 228—his India bill. See Mulcolm.—His India bill, 
considered, 480. . 


Poems, by Mrs. Tighe, 277. | 

Political Economy, works on, how they may be reviewed to disad- 
vantage, 8—what, 18, 300. 

Poliacs, Sermon on American, 113. 

Popery,. declaration against, 227. 

opes, the, progress of their power, 218—their power is now fallen 
or weakened, 219, 220. 

Pope’s Essay on Man, unsoundness of its theology exposed, 357. 

Popular Governments, evils of, 137. 

Porson (Professor), his rules for the division of the dramatic chorus, 
441. 

Port-Champagny, not very dangerous to navigators, 69. 

_Port-Jackson, 99—state of society at, 101. 

Portugal, effects of its resistance to the usurpations of France, 124.— 
Capt. Eliot’s treatise on the defence of, 365—army of, 366—375. 
emigration of the Prince Regent, 368—plundered by the French, 
371—377—valour of the troops of, 375, 376—character of the 
peasants of, 378, 

Pratz (M. du), his history of Louisiana, 178, ' 

Preacher, a popular one, cautions his people against. being too good, 
435, 

Price (Mr.), on the grass of Orcheston meadow, 149. 

Priests of Sicily, character of, 331. . 

Problem, which requires to express the sines of the sum and differ- 

_ ence of two arcs in terms of the sines and co-sines of the ares, 107. 

Protestantism, the genius of, enters into all our establishments, 212. 

Providence,on the doctrine of, 357. 

Psyche, with other poems, by Mrs, Tighe, 277—description of the 
funereal nuptials of Psyche, 279—some account of her history, 


281—is wounded by Cupid, 282—is transported to the Island of 
Pleasure, 283. 


Publications, list of new, 237—509. 


Punishment, corporal, in New Spain, 185—modes of, in Lancaster’s 
schools, ridiculed, 192. | 


Q. 


Queen of Sicily’s letter to Lord Nelson, 310—her relationship with 
Bonaparte, 336—advicg to, 339. 
Question of public policy, how to arrive at practical conclusions on, 
. 
Questions put to Mr, Henry Manwell, relative to the Mary-le-bone 
School of Industry, 200—put to Mr, Robert Cox, on the same, 201. 


. 
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R. 

Ragusa, population of, 314. 

Rajoot, Indian tribes, 488—493. 

Reconnoissance (Piton de), 96. 

Red Cedar Lake, 179, 180, 181. 

Redesdale (Lord), his bill relative to arrests, &c. 173. 

Red River, 176, 178, 184. | 

Reformers, first, their doctrines, 434. 

Regency Question, the, 60. 

Regent, not a king, 62—of the nature and splendour of his household, 

~ and how far he should possess a power over the king’s, 65. 

Relizion, one of the most interesting of subjects, kor to review 
books on, 14—should be brought to the understandings of thé 
poor, 344—the people of this country will have a pure religion, 345 
—genuine, described, 349—eflects of, 350—the practical princi= 
ples of, delineated, 350—353—on the mistakes of, 353—does not 
consist in talking about it, 356—true, 433. 

Repentance, what, '216—357. 

Report of the Bullion Committee, its general character, 20—the con- 

_ clusions it draws may be injurious to our continental interests, ib. 

Reply to Mr. Bosanquet’s Observations, &c. by D. Ricardo, 298. 

Representation, state of, in America, 132—133, 

Resistance against unlawful violence a sacred duty, 123, 

Restrictions on the regent necessary, 62—have always been admitted 

~ in cases of regency, 05. ’ 

Revolution, French, character of the, 261. 

Revolutions, all thorough, end in rivetting the chains of the people,254. 

Rhode Island, government of, 132. 

Ricardo (David), his reply to Mr, Bosanquet's practical observations 


on the Report of the Bullion Committee, 59—2y8—his principle 
of computation, 301. 


Richardson (Dr.), his Letter and Essay on Fiorin Grass, 145,° 

Robespierre, a tyrant, and why, 268. | 

Roland (Madame), her character of Thomas Paine, 260—(note.) 

Roman Catholics, under what disabilities they at ger labour, 208, 
209—sketch of their ceremonies and faith, 217, 218—their 
conduct during the reign of Sigismund IIf., 222—their ‘numbers 
increase, ib. 

Rose and Nancy, story of, 403—409. ; | 

Rouget (Mons.), surprises the natives of Australia by plunging a pin 
into his-leg, 99, 

Runjeet Sing, his territory, 4()5. 

Russia, power of, 497—409. See India. 

Rutherford (Mr.), hints from Holland, 303. 


Salaries of the judges, &c.should be wholly defrayed by the nation, 172, 
Selle (M. de la), unfortunate adventure of, 178.» | 
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Sap in trees, some experiments on the ascent of, 388—account of 
some experiments on the descent of, ib,—concerning the state in 
which it is deposited in winter, 7+.—causes of its ascent and de- 
scent, 39z—on the inverted action of, 2.—on the origin and 
office of, ib. 

Sartine (Mons.), his liberality towards Captain Cook, 67. 

Saskashawin, river, 482. 

Satisfaction, what, 216. 

Schomberg (Count de.la Liffe), attempts to new-model the Portu- 
guese army, 3606. | 

Scotland, touproved in consequence of our connection with India, 462. 

Sermon, om American politics, 113—not in itself a frightful thing, 431. 

(Lord), defends church establishments, 213. 

p vara and disgrace only the effects of vice, 128. 

rbrooke (Gen.), checks the frequency of assassination at Messina, 
322. 

Sicily, view of the present state of, 309—original letter of the queen 
of, to Lord Nelson, 310—population of, 313—315—state of so- . 
ciety in, 322—indolence of the natives on Murat’s threatened in- 
vasion, 323;—their abhorrence of the French, 324—the court of, 
unpopular, 327—state of parties in, 328—court of, 327, 328, 
329—the barons of, are divided into two parties, 33 1—priests and 
religious orders, 7+.—view of the nature of our connection with, 
332—how far we ought to attempt the reformation of, 334—the 
French might easily effect.a landing in, 335—the government de- 
nies any connection with the French, 357—hints for a reform in, 
338—advice to the queen of, 339. 

Sidmouth (Lord), his bill relative to the Toleration Act, 233. 

Sigismund (Augustus), liberal law enacted by him, 222. 

Sioux, savage tribe of, 181—village, ib. 

Smith (Dr, Adam), asserted that law is the worst paid for of any of 
the professions, 165. 

Snyder (Simon), elected governor of the state of Pensylvania on ac- 
count of his ignorance, 134—guilty of treason, 135. 

Society, civil, the offspring of convention, 249. 

Sobidier, dignity of his character, 465. 

Somerville (Lord), his teast respecting Mr, Pinckney, 115. 

Spain, effects of its resistance to the » msc of France, 24. 

Spaniards, their debased spirit exposed, 383—in what manner they 
are to be delivered, 384. —Ss, | 

Speech (Lord Castlereagh’s), on the catholic question, 206. 

Spelling, (Dr. Bell’s), J. Lancaster’s mode of teaching, 202. 

Spencer (Lord), his liberality in granting passports to Captains Bau- 

din and Hamelin, 66—his in this respect defended, 68.— 
did not grant the passports without inquiry, 60. ee 

Spinning-match, an Irish, 411. 

Spring, lines written at the commencement of, 294. 

Stamps, produce of, 28—duties on should be abolished in legal pro- 

ceedings, 172. 
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St. Asaph (late Bishop of), on the education of the poor, 197. 

State, the, has a right to settle the qualifications for civil power, 210. 

Statute-law is silent on the subject of regency, 60. 

Set. Mary-le-bone Day School of Industry, extract from the minutes 
ot, relative to Dr. Bell’s system of education, 200, 

Str angford (Lord), had no merit in producing the Brazil emigration, 
368. 

Strictures on * A Letter.on the Genius, &c. of the French Govern- 
ment,’ 113. 

Stuarts, on what grounds the line of was excluded, 207. 

Swift (Dean), his ridicule of the forms of law, 170. 

Syracuse, population of, 314. 


Taxes in 1800, 28—the assessed, stamp, and property, callin up 
nearly half of the public revenue, 55, 

Taylor (Rev. Thomas Greenwood), extract from his sermon on Bell’s 

system of education, 204, 

Tenessec, wretched state of the government of, 135. 

Tentamen de Metris ab Eschylo in choricis cantibus adhibitis, 439. 

Terre de Napoleon, 69, 92. 

Test Act, 208, 

Tighe (Mrs. ) Psyche, and other poems by, 277. 

Timor, island of, $0—81—favourable opinion of the French, and un- 
favourable of the English, entertained by the marty: 82. 

Tippoo Sultaun, ambition of, 483. 

Tithe of Orcheston meadow, 152. 

Tithes, their effect in Ireland, 225—proposed alteration in ayer 
to, 229. 

Titles, American, 260. 

J'oleration, religious, defined, 209—hints on, 213—Paine’s notion of, 
265. 

Tracts on American politics, 113. 

Treatise on the defence of Portugal, 365. 

Triangles, on what oblique-angled—depend—1 11. 

Tribunal of patrimony in Sicily, 31Z-—329. : 

Trigonometry, lectures on, 105. 

Trimmer (Mrs.,) abused by the friends of Joseph Lancaster, 364, 

Tubes in vegetables, 391—398. 

Turgot (Mons.), his liberality towards Captain Cook, 67: 

Tully’s account of the Sicilians still applies, 317, 


Vaccination, 157. 


Vancouver, his vessels protected by the national convention of France, 
68. 

Van Diemen's land, 79—S4. 

Val di Mizara, population of, 315. 
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Vaughan (Thomas Wright, Esq.), his view of the present state of 
Italy, 30y—attempts to imitate Sterne, 319. 

Vegetables, on the vascular system of, 388—their body is a continue 
mass of tubes and cells, 389. | :. 

Vermont, the state of, the most democratic in America, 132. 

Verse, instances of various kinds of Greek, 444—458. See Metre. 

Vessels, alburnous, See Sap. 

Veto, royal, concerning popish bishops, 221. 

Vicari, population of, 313. 

Vince; his definition of the sine of an arc, 108. 

Virginia, government of, 133, 

Volunteer system of Sicily, examination of the, 326. 

V om es and Travels, how to make books on appear ridiculous, 5— 


éron to Australia, 66—how books on may be divided, 175.. 


Walsh (Mr.), extract from his letter on the genius, &c. of the French 
© goveérnihenf, 122--his Améri¢an review, 122—his American Re- 
view, 140, 259—abused by Paine, 266, 
Washington (General), character of his writings, 114—his views re- 


specting the commerce of the British States, 136—saved the 
Americans, 


Wellesley (Six Authur), his first campaign in Portugal, 372. 
Wellington (Lord), principal events of the campaigns under, 305—eu- 
~. logium on, 387—compared with Marlborough, 388. 


Western-Port, Australia, not very dangerous to navigators, 69—man- 
ners of the natives, 101. : 


Wickliffe, his description of false curates, 435—(note.) 


Windham-(Mr.), charged with haviiig avowed himself the advocate of 
despotism, 246—defended, 250. 


an 


Wilson’s Promontory, 100. 

Whitbread (Mr.), recommends the plans of Mr. J, Lancaster, 194. 

Whitechapel parochial charity schools, extract of the trustees of 
1g0—198, 

Women, their character more’ independent than that of men, of the in- 
fluence of climate; &c. 87. 

Woolaston (Mr.), defends church establishments, 213. 

Works (Good) from what motives they are done, 435. 

World, description of a man of the, 359, 360. 

Young (Mr. Arthur), advice to, respecting the culture of fiorin, 158. 


Zeal in religion recommended, 430. 
Zeuxis, character of his paintings, 256. 


T. DAVISON, Lombard-sireet, 
Whitefriars, London. 
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